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ABSTRACT 

The report on the status of the Indonesian and Malay 
languages in Australia documents the history of those languages in 
Australian education, within selected communities, in international 
trade, and among high school students. The first chapter gives a 
brief history of the Indonesian and Malay languages and comments on 
their place in the life of contemporary Indonesia, Malaysia, Brunei, 
and Singapore. Chapters 2-5 detail its teaching and use in 
Australia's educational system, focusing on significant influences 
and events in three periods: 1955-70, its introduction during a 
period of crisis in the teaching of languages other than English; 
1970-86, a period of retrenchment in Australian education and 
business and turmoil in Indonesia; and 1986-92, characterized by 
heightened awareness of the value of languages other than English. 
Chapter 6 describes language use patterns in the Indonesian community 
of the Sydney metropolitan area, and chapter 7 summarizes a survey of 
Australian companies regarding their current and projected need for 
Indonesian/Malay language and cultural skills. The final chapter 
reports on a survey of Australian year 11 students studying these two 
languages. A series of recommendations for the teaching of Indonesian 
and Malay in Australia is also presented. Bibliographies of 
references and instructional resources and a language attitude 
questionnaire are appended. (MSE) 
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Foreword 

One of the consequences of the increased en>phasis on language policy making 
from state and federal governments in recent years has been the proliferation of 
ways of categorising languages. The nine languages featured in these profile 
studies were categorised as Languages of Wider Teaching. 

There are obviously other ways in which the languages could have been 
classified. Any one of a large number of possible categories could have been used 
but this particular group of nine was listed in the National Policy on Languages 
as languages which either already had or could reasonably be predicted to have 
the majority of all languages candidates in Australia. 

This particular group of languages could not otherwise be classified together. 
They represent therefore the vast bulk of the second language learning effort in 
Australian education. As such these languages consume the greatest proportion of 
the resources devoted to teaching second languages in this country and will do so 
for several years to come. 

in addition to this quantitative rationale for grouping these nine the following 
rationale supported this selection: 

• that language/teaching efforts are to be harmonised with Australia's 
economic, national and external policy goals; 

■ that language teaching and learning efforts are to enhance Australia's 
place in Asia and the Pacific and its capacity to play its role as a full and 
active member of world forums; and 

• that, for planning purposes, resources allocation efforts and the 
establishment of achievable long-term goals, choices must be made on 
language issues (National Policy on Languages 1987:124). 

Tliese nine were seen to combine internally orientated reasons for language study 
(intercultural, community bilingualism rationales) with perceived externally 
oritnted reasons (economic and international relations rationales) with a 
pragmatic sense that only a selection from the very many possible languages that 
could be promoted, should be. 

The nine languages selected were: Arabic, Modern Standard Chinese, French, 
German, Modern Greek, Indonesian/Malay, Italian, Japanese and Spanish. In 
early 1990 the Australian Advisory Council on Languages and Multicultural 
Education which was charged with the responsibility for the implementation of 
the National Policy on Languages decided to review the teaching and place of 
these languages since- their designation as Languages of Wider Teaching. Funding 
was provided under the Australian Second Language Learning Program for the 
ccMiduct of profile studies of the nine. 

The NLLIA wiis successful in its bid for these funds and cc^ordinated a national 
project of the research teams described in the volumes. The researchers and the 
teams that assisted them were scattered across Australia and the co-ordination 
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of their efforts was a major activity on its own. 1 wish to acknowledge the efforts 
of Dr Tony Liddicoat, Mr Athol Yates, Dr Richard Baldauf, Dr PauHnc Bryant 
and other NLLIA staff for succeeding in this difficult task. 

In addition, the NI.LIA is producing a summary volume. This will present an 
overview of the nine language profiles and an analysis of the most interesting^ 
and revealing differences and similarities among them. This is being written by 
Dr Paulin Djite of the University of Sydney. 

These studies represent more than a review of the state of play after some years 
of designation of these nine languages as key languages. They promise to bring 
about a more precise and language specific form of planning for the teaching and 
learning of languages in Australian education and therefore could well represent 
a more mature phase in policy making itself. In recent years language policies 
have made only generic statements about individual, or groups of, languages. 
Since there is now a high level of consensus across Australia about the 
importance of Asian languages, the necessity of keeping strong European-world 
languages and the domestic value of multi-lingualism these profiles will 
probably focus attention on the particular issues that affect the 'condition' of 
individual languages considered important. 

The classification. Languages of Wider Teaching is, however, no longer used. In 
the Australian Language and Literacy Policy issued by the Federal government 
in September 1991, the Commonwealth identified 14 languages; incorporating 
the present nine. These 14 languages were called priority languages. Under the 
Commonwealth's Priority Languages Incentives Scheme education systems, the 
States and Territories select eight each as the basis of the funding support they 
receive from the Commonwealth under the Australian Language and Literacy 
Policy. 

These languages are: Aboriginal Languages, Arabic, Modern Standard Chinese, 
French, German, Modern Greek, Indonesian/Malay, Italian, Japanese, Spanish, 
Russian, Thai, Korean and Vietnamese. 

It would be desirable to extend the profile analysis contained in these volumes to 
those languages not presently surveyed. In its work on Russian, the NLLIA is in a 
strong position to commence a profile analysis of Russian and is considering 
extending this to Thai, Korean and Vietnamese. 



Joseph Lo Bianco 
Director, NLLIA 
January 1994 
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Preface 



Tliis report is dedicated to the teachers of Indonesian/Malay in Austraaa, past 
and present. My hope is that it documents the results of their enthusiasm and 
professionalism. Self interest demands that Australians learn quickly to come to 
terms with the peoples of Indonesia and Malaysia. Friendships will follow. 

As with any report of this kind, the present report is the result of the effort of a 
number of people. 1 would like to thank them here for the hard work and the 
enthusiastic support they have provided in bringing the task to its completion. 
My thanks go to Kevin Huby, who gathered the information on teaching 
Indonesian/Malay in higher education, administered and analysed the survey of 
heads of departments teaching the language, and compiled the bibliography. 
Thanks too to Beth Foster who initiated the work of the project on higher 
education. My thanks also to Toni Pollard who, with the assistance of Sarah 
Roberts, worked hard to collect information on teaching Indonesian/Malay in 
schools all over the country, and administered and analysed the survey of 
teachers of the language in schools. Without Bronwyn Dyson's careful reading of 
reports on the teaching and learning of languages other than English spanning 
the past three decades there could have been no historical depth to the report. I 
should also not neglect to thank Kath O'Brien who at a very late stage in 
proceedings managed to put order into the statistics for the period 1986-1992, and 
Catherine Doughty who gave valuable advice to the project on the survey 
questionnaires which were used. 

Tliere were a number of other people who wrote parts of the report. Here 1 would 
like to mention Boy Joseph, who surrendered some of his well earned retirement 
to design, administer and analyse the survey of the Indonesian community in 
Australia. My thanks to Peter Phelps, whose essay 'Australia and the Malay 
World', written for the project, has been liberally drawn on in the report in its 
discussion of Australian foreign policy and immigration, and who helped with 
the editing of the chapters containing the accounts of the Indonesian community 
survey and business survey. Many thanks also to David Reeve, who wrote the 
sections on teaching methodology and course books, and to Jim Sneddon, who 
wrote the account of the history of Indonesian/Malay incorporated in the 
introduction of the report. I would also like to thank Monica Wulff, who 
designed and administered the surveys of Australian firms doing business with 
Indonesia in Sydney and Jakarta and wrote up the initial reports on which the 
project drew. Thanks again to David Reeve, without whose co-opernlion these 
surveys would not have been made accessible to the present project. 

When a report is written there is always the job of editing and typing to be done. 
Tony Day, who agreed to edit the manuscript, has done much more and in its 
final form the report has benefited from his critical eye and clarity o'' mind. 
Some typists just type what is in front of them. Sarah Gornall, on whom the task 
i^f the typing of the report has mostly fallen, has done much more. She has had 
an eye for corrections and editorial detail as she tvped and for this service 1 
thank her and my daughter Natasja, who in the midst of her studies has helped 
out in busy moments. 

Thanks are also due to Raechelle Rubinstein and Alison Murray, who taught in 
my place while 1 worked on the report. Their reward, I am sure, has been the 
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appreciation of their students, who I know learned much and enjoyed the courses 
they taught. 

Finally, I would also like to thank Joseph Lo Bianco, Richard Baldauf, Pauline 
Bryant and other members of the staff of the NLLIA connected with the project 
for their support and the patience with which they have waited for me to 
complete the report. 

Peter Worsley 

Professor, hidonesian and Malayan Studies 
School of Asian Studies 
Faculty of Arts 
University of Sydney 
June 1993 
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Executive Summary 

Chapter 1: Introduction 

Tho introductory chapter contains a brief history of Indonesian/Malay and some 
commentary on its place in the life of contemporary Indonesia, Malaysia, Brunei 
and Singapore. This is then followed by a brief outline of tho report. 



Chapter 2: A Statistical History of Indonesian/Malay in Australian Education 
1955-1992 

1. The period between 1955 and 1992 was ore in which Indonesian /Malay was 
established as one of the languages most widely taught in Australian 
education. By 1988, almost 25,000 students were learning the language in 
Catholic, Government and Independent primary and secondary schools in 
all States and Territories. In 1991, their number exceeded 45,000. At the 
tertiary level in 1988, 200 students (EFTSUs)' were studying the language 
and in 1992 the numb.^r had risen to 503 students (EFTSUs). 

2. The educational environment into which the study of Indonesian /Malay 
was introduced in this period was one in which significant changes 
occurred: 

a. There was a considerable increase in the numbers of 
students who continued their education to senior high school 
and higher education. This was associated with a high 
school curriculum which was no longer presumed to be for an 
academic elite who would go on to study at university but was 
designed to provide for the needs of all students. 

b. At the same time as this increase in numbers occurred in 
secondary and higher education, the proportion of students 
who studied languages other than English declined 
considerably. In 1988 only 207o of all students in schools 
studied languages, and in 1990 only 1.9% of those in higher 
education did so. 

c. The decline in the proportion of students studying 
languages other than English took place despite tho fact that 
there was a wider variety of languages available for study. 
In 1988 there were 54 languages studied in Australian schoc's, 
and in 1990, 3b were taught in institutions of higher education. 

d. Furthermore, the decline took place despite the fact that 
important changes occurred in the method of teaching 
languages as first the grammar-translation method was 
replaced by the audio-visual method in the late 196()s, and it 
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in turn .vas replaced by the functional-notional and 
communicative methoiis in the 1980s. 

The increase in numbers in schools in the period 1988-92 was confined to 
primary and lower secondary schools. Only a small proportion of the 
students of Indonesian/Malay continued the study of the language to Year 
12. In 1991 the proportion of students studying Indonesian/ Malay in Year 
12 was just 2.75% of all secondary students of the language. In this respect, 
students of Indonesian/ Malay appear to conform to a pattern evident 
amongst students of all languages other than English. 

The consequences of this situation are important because only a small 
number of students of Indonesian /Malay enter higher education with a 
proficiency in the language which will permit them to graduate with the 
high levels of proficiency required for effective use of the language in the 
work place. 

Between 1988 and 1991, increases in the numbers of school students of 
Indonesian/Malay varied from one Slate to another. Most notable in this 
regard is the difference between New South Wales and Victoria. Given 
the population size, the importance of each State in the business, economic 
and cultural life of the nation, the length of time the language has been 
taught and the priority accorded to the language in official policy in both 
States, one would have expected that the numbers of students of 
Indonesidn/Malay in both States to have been more comparable. In actual 
fact, the numbers in N< a- South Wales are disappointingly low compared 
with those in Victoria. 

While in 1988 more boys than girls studied Indonesian/Malay in schools, 
in 1990 75% of students of Indonesian/Malay in institutions of higher 
education were women. This is not surprising since most departments 
teaching languages arc located in faculties of arts and education where 
students arc predominantly women. Comparison between the proportion of 
males and females studying Indonesian/Malay in schools and higher 
education suggests then that there may be an unmet demand for the study 
of the language amongst male (and female) students in faculties other than 
those of arts and education. 

The proportion of students studying languages other than English in 
schools accords well with ratings of the importance of the study of 
languages recorded in public opinion polls. These indicate that the 
Australian community, while it regards the study of languages other than 
English as important, clearly considers other subjects to be even more 
important in schools and in higher education. 

These public opinion polls record the same decline in the importance of 
Indonesian /Malay relative to other languages as do enrolments of students 
between 1963 and 1988. In 1963 Indonesian/Malay was rated the third 
most important language to teach after French and German, and in 1989 it 
was rated seventh after Japanese, French, German, Italian, Modern Greek 
and Chinese. 
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In seeking to understand the situation of Indonesian/Malay in Australian 
education at the beginning of the 1990s, two matters call for explanation: 

a. the very significant decline in the proportion of students 
in both secondary schools and in institutions of higher 
education who study languages other than English; and 

b. the lessening interest in Indonesian/Malay amongst 
students who study these languages other than English. 



Chapters: Beginnings 1955-1970 

1. In the period betwe'^n V)53 and 1970 when Indonesian/Malay was 
introduced into Australian education, the teaching of languages other than 
English was considered to be in crisis because the numbers of students of 
languages in schools and universities were declining. The decline in 
numbers was associated with a number of factors: 

a. the study of languages was assumed to be a subject for 
study only by an academic elite; 

b. the languages most studied, French, Latin and German, 
had little relevance to either the growing cultural diversity 
within the Australian community or the economic, strategic 
and political relations which Australia had with the rest of 
the world; 

c. employment prospects associated with the study of 
language at the time were few h^ond the profession of school 
teacher. There was little evidence that the business 
community believed they had much need for personnel fluent 
in particular languages; and 

d. languages other than English were isolated from other 
professional and academic disciplines. This Wvis not only 
because there was limited encouragement for the study of 
languages in science-based and other professional faculties. It 
occurred also in faculties of arts and social sciences where 
departments teaching languages were primarily located and 
where there was little encouragement in disciplinary 
departments for their students to have a knowledge of a 
language other than English. 

2. The study of Indonesian/Malay was introduced into Australian education 
at the initiative of the Commonwealth Government, it was realistically 
aware of the political and strategic imperatives attached to Australia's 
relationship with the newly independent nations of Southeast Asia. It 
was also motivated by a concern to block the advance of a monolithic world 
communism which was seekmg to expand its influence in this region of the 
world. 
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The initiative then did not come because of awy widespread public 
demand. The 'White Australia' policy ensured that there was no local 
Indonesian community of any size in Australia to create such a demand. 
Nor was there a demand from a business community seeking a skills base to 
establish itself in new markets. Moreover it would seem that the 
initiative succeeded in the face of opposition from some in the academic 
community who were prepared to dismiss Indonesian languages and 
cultures as unworthy of serious academic study. 

3. By the mid 1960s, the study of Indonesian/ Malay had found a place in 
Australian institutions of higher education as a component of area studies 
programs where its practical value for the study of disciplines such as 
anthropology, history and p<>litical science could be realised, it had been 
introduced in schools, in senior years of high school where it was to bo 
available for the linguistically gifted student. 

4. Teachers of Indonesian/Malay in the period from 1955 to 1970, with no 
coursebooks, were caught betwixt and between the change in language 
teaching methodology from the older grammar-translation to the new 
audio-lingual methodology. The first courses and textbooks were written 
for the grammar-translation method and it was not until 1968 that the 
first coursebook geared to the audio-lingual method was published, to be 
followed by others in the early 1970s. 

5. The reports of Wykes (1966, 1968) and Auchmuty (1971) in the period 
understood that: 

a. Australians needed to master languages other than 
English for their pragmatic value beyond the purely academic 
goals of programs in educational institutions. These reports 
argued that they were valuable because they were relevant to 
Australia's changing society and its business, political and 
strategic relationships with other nations; 

b. although these reports sought solutions in the classroom to 
the problems facing the teaching and learning of languages 
other than English, they emphasised that students ought to 
be taught to communicate in the languages which they 
studied. Hence they were strong in their support of the new 
audio-lingual methodology. They were also keen to see 
advanced students of languages enjoy the benefit of in-country 
training, believing that in this way both teachers and 
students would better understand that languages were not for 
the classroom, but might be put to good practical use in 
everyday life; and 

c. resources available for the study of languages other than 
English were limited in a situation of declining enrolments. 
For this reason, and out of a conviction that co-operation 
between educational institutions was essential if the study of 
languages was to become more widespread, they recommended 
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that universities, colleges of advanced education and schools 
work co-operatively. 

Chapter 4: The Great Decline 1970-1986 

1 . The period between 1970 and 1986 was one of recurring economic crises, one 
which saw an end to the high levels of prosperity which had been 
experienced in Australia since the Second World War. Economic crisis 
brought with it the need to restrict government spending and an awareness 
of how limited resources were for education. Furthermore, in the 1980s 
tiiere was a resolve to harness education to the business of economic 
development. 

2. By the mid 1970s the collapse in the study of languages other than English 
in schools and universities had occurred. Despite the larger numbers of 
students entering senior secondary school and higher education, the number 
of students studying languages other than English decreased significantly- 

In higher education the numbers studying Indonesian/Malay increased 
until 1975. In this year, however, there were only 1,041 students studying 
the language. By the early 1980s it was clear that their numbers had 
decreased significantly. It was not until 1986 that the decline was 
arrested. 

In schools the numbers of studi.Mits studying Indonesian/Malay continued to 
rise in the period between 1970 and 1983. By 1988, however, there were 8% 
fewer students per 10,0(K1 studying Indonesian/Malay than in 1983 and 41% 
fewer students persisted with the study of the language to Year 12 than in 
1983. 

3. Following the attempted coup in Indonesia in September 1965, the 
lesH'ning influence of Sukarno on the course of events in Indonesia and the 
end of 'Confrontation', Australia's relations with Indonesia improved 
dramatically. The repression of the Indonesian Communist Party and the 
end to Sukarno's anti-Western rhetoric diminished Australian fears of 
Indonesia as a site of communist threat. Although Australians began 
thereafter to think of Indonesia less and less, they have continued to 
regard it as a security threat. The invasion of East Timor, indignation at 
human rights abuse, reports of politically inspired murders, corruption and 
poverty have combined with anxieties about Asian immigration to give 
Indonesia a bad press in Australia. The small economic relationship 
between the two countries has done little to ameliorate these attitudes and 
Australian business has been slow to take advantage of the rapid growth 
in the Indonesian economy. 

4. Between 1971) and 1986 multiculturalism became a key component of 
Australian identity. Multiculturalism brought important changes in the 
environment for the teaching and learning of languages other than English. 
It meant bilingualism for members of Australia's migrant populations and 
result'.'d in a vastiv greater number of languages available for study in 
Australian education. It also led to a growing awareness that languages 
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Other than English belonged not just in the classroom, but were a legitimate 
part of the normal everyday life of some Australians. By the mid 198ns, 
the pragmatic importance of languages other than English to Australia's 
economic development had begun to gain a hold on the Australian 
imagination. However, beyond these general improvements, 
multicuUuralism contributed little directly to the wider teaching of 
Indonesian/Malay. The Indonesian community i:i the period was small 
and had no high profile in the national debate about or large share in the 
benefits of multiculturalism. 

5. In schools the belief that the study of languages other than English was 
for an intellectual elite appears to have persisted into the 1970s and to 
have affected the teaching of Indonesian /Malay. The presence of 
background speakers of the language in examination candidatures of Year 
12 students appears to have caused decreasing numbers of other students to 
study the language to this level. This much is clear in the case of New 
South Wales. The extent to which elitist attitudes and the presence of 
background speakers of Indonesian /Malay have been factors in other 
States and Territories in the period between 1970 and 1986 must await 
further investigation. 

6. hi higher education, the decrease in the numbers of students of language 
generally, and of Indonesian/Malay in particular after 1975, highlighted 
certain structural problems. In this period smaller numbers of students were 
distributed across a gradually increasing number of universities and 
colleges of advanced education. This resulted in the creation of -^mall, 
expensive and academically weak departments responsible for teaching 
the language. 

The Working Party of the Universities Commission in 1975 recommended, 
as had Wykes and Auchmuty before it, that there should be greater co- 
operation between universities and colleges of advanced education in 
teaching languages other than English. It also recommended the creation 
within universities of larger administrative units such as schools of Asian 
studies and departments of modern languages in the interest of reducing 
costs and creating greater flexibility. In the case of Indonesian /Malay it 
made quite specific recommendations regarding proposals to establish new- 
courses in the language. 

7. Like Wykes and Auchmuty, the Working Party of the Universities 
Corr mission emphasised the need students had to bo taught to communicate 
in languages other than English. It was therefore keen to see the new 
audio-lingual method adopted more widely and to see advanced students 
of language have the opportunity to study in-country. Aware that the 
learning of language was a time consuming activity and that there were 
limitations to the amount of time which was available in the normal 
academic year, they also recommended that use be made of lecture-free 
periods for intensive instruction of the languages for credit to degrees. 

8. The early 1970s saw the continued publication of a significant number of 
coursebooks and readers for teaching Indonesian /Malay by the audio- 
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lingual method. The number of publications lessened as numbers of students 
of the language decreased. 

The Asian Studies Association of Australia, responding to concerns about 
the decrease in student enrolments in Asian languages and courses of Asian 
studies, initiated two enquiries which argued the case for more 
widespread teaching of Asia and its languages in Australian educatton. 
The situation of Asian studies in the late 1970s and early 1980s was 
inadequate to provide for a future in which Australia's intellectual, 
economic, strategic and political involvement in the Asian region would be 
the order of the day. 



Chapter 5: Beginning Again 1986-1992 

1. The period between 1986 and 1992 was a time in which there grew a 
heightened awareness in the Australian community of the value of 
languages other than English. In the public debate surrounding the 
adoption of the National Policy on Languages in 1987, State and Territory 
governments also formulated language policies and devised strategies for 
their implementation. In 1989 and 1991 Ingleson's report Asia in 
Australian Higher Education and that of Leal et a\., Widening our 
Horizons, were published. In this period government in Australia 
emphasised the link between economic development and the vocational 
aspects of education and of the study of languages other than English. In 
this atmosphere of heightened awareness of the value of the study of 
languages, it became possible once again to promote the study of 
Indonesian/Malay. This resulted in a substantial increase in the numbers 
of students studying the language between 1986 and 1992 at all levels of 
education. 

2. Tlie period between 1986 and 1992 has seen continued decline in the 
Australian economy. Tlie volatility of the economy, due to its dependency 
on commodity exports, also continued. This situation led Australian 
governments to adopt strategies to re-orient the Australian economy so 
that it is less dependent upon commodity exports and in a better position to 
export a more diversified range of goods and services to the rapidly 
expanding economies of the Asian region. Although the economic 
relationship between Australia and Indonesia has been a small one, 
continued unilateral deregulation of the two economies seems likely to 
provide business in both countries with the opportunity to exploit any 
comparative advantage open to them. Optimistic predictions indicate 
that trade between Australia and Indonesia is set to treble to AUD$7 
billion by the year 2000. 

3. The Asian Studies Council in its National Strategy has argued that if 
Australian business is to take advantage of such opportunities, more 
Australians will have to have a mastery of Asian languages and 
knowledge of Asion cultures. Whatever the prospects of expanded 
economic activity between Australia and Indonesia, much stands between 
t!u> prospect and the reality of the Australian business person, fluent and 
at home in Indonesian/Malay and attuned to Indonesian cultural values, 
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exploiting any comparative advantage which might be had in a 
deregulated hidonesian economy. In the Australian community there is 
uncertainty about the future place of Indonesia and other nations in 
Southeast Asia in relationship to Australia, a wariness about Indonesia as 
a security threat and source of Asian migration, and moral indignation 
about human rights abuse in Indonesia. 

Australian firms have been made cautious by the harsh economic 
environment in which they have had to operate in recent times and so are 
reluctant to initiate ventures overseas which hold only the promise of 
uncertain profits to be hard won in the long term. They are also convinced 
that English is the language of business in Asia. For these reasons 
Australian firms have been reluctant to invest in training personnel who 
are proficient in Indonesian /Malay and possess a knowledge of Indonesian 
culture. Moreover, there are few graduates of institutions of higher 
education who combine a professional training in business studies and 
Indonesian/Malay language and cultural studies. In such circumstances it 
is not surprising that many Australian firms are unfamiliar with Indonesia 
and lack the detailed information which would enable them to take 
advantage of the market and investment opportunities there. 



4. Tlie economic argument in support of learning Indonesian/ Malay language 
and culture is an iniportniit one which appears to be motivating students to 
study the language. It is, however, important to remember: 

Firstly, that the business relationship is but one aspect of Australia's 
international relationships with Indonesia. Both the National Tolicy on 
Languages and Leal ct al. in Widening Our Horizons provide a detailed 
array of good reasons why Australians should be encouraged to study 
languages other than English. In the case of Indonesia and Malaysia, a 
knowledge of Indonesian/Malay language and culture is important to 
Australia's security and environmental interests as- well as to the 
interaction which ' scientists, technical experts, doctors and health 
workers, journalists and those working in the arts will have with their 
counterparts in these countries. 

Secondly, students are motivated to study Indonesian /Malay, not just out of 
desire to find employment, but out of interest in the study of language and 
culture, a desire to travel, and a strong sense of achievement conveyed to 
them by good marks. 

5. In general terms we can be very positive about developments which have 
taken place in the teaching and learning of Indonesian/Malay in 
Australian schools between 1986 and 1992. Tliere was a dramatic increase 
in numbers of studer.ts, espt^ially in primary schools and lower secondary 
schools. The gender profile of students studying the language indicates 
that equal numbers of boys and girls are learning the language at all levels 
of schooling. It would seem that the problems created in the past by mixes 
o background speakers and second language learners have been resolved at 
k St for the moment. Commonwealth, State and Territory education 
authorities have redesigned school curricula to provide better for the 
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study of language at both primary and secondary level, and rewritten 
syllabuses so that they arc consistent with the new communicative 
methodology of teaching languages. Tliey have also developed strategies 
which hold the promise of ensuring continuity of study of the language 
between primary and secondary school. The period between 1986 and 1992 
also saw renewed initiatives to produce new materials for teaching 
Indonesian /Malay and to publish them. 

However, if there is reason for optimism, there is also reason for concern. 
While the numbers of students studying Indonesian/Malay have been 
increasing, the totol number studying languages other than English has 
remained but a small proportion of all school students, and those studying 
Indonesian /Malay but a small proportion of those studying languages. It is 
true that the number of students of Indonesian/Malay has been rising in 
primary school and lower secondary school, but numbers studying the 
language in senior high school i?main disappointingly small. This'does 
not appear to have been caused by a concern for the presence of background 
speakers of the language in the senior high school. Rather at a moment 
when students and their parents are making decisions about future 
education and careers they have decided that other subjects are more 
important, a situation supported by recent public opinion polls on the 
question of educational priorities. 

Moreover, it would seem that there are still obstacles to the continued 
study of Indonesian/Malay across the high school/higher education 
divide. Commentators have argued that the absence of a compulsory 
requirement for language study to enter university has been responsible for 
the small numbers of students who enter higher education in Australia 
with a knowledge of a language other than English. They have also 
argued that mark scaling procedures in examinations at the end of Year 12 
and procedures for entry into higher education have provided further 
disincentive to the study of languages. There is support for the 
introduction of a compulsory language requirement to enter higher 
education. However some have been vigorous in their opposition to such a 
requirement and have proposed other strategies to deal with this 
situation, including award of bonus points to those students who have 
studied a language for entry into higher education. Furthermore, it would 
seem that while students entering faculties of arts and education, where 
women predominate, are able to continue the study of the language, male 
and female students who enter other faculties are not able or not much 
encouraged to do so. 

There are several other factors inhibiting the study of Indonesian /Malay 
in Australian schools. To learn a language successfully requires time. 
Students must be able to study the language continuously for a certain 
number of hours over a period of years and to do so regularly and 
mtensively. There is evidence that hours available for the study of 
Indonesian/Malay have been inadequate and that timetabling difficulties 
and quota', of numbers entering Year 1 1 have bivn an important disincentive 
to the study of the language in schools. 
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Moreover, while there is a core of trained and experienced teachers of 
Indonesian/Malay available, there is evidence of a shortage of teachers of 
the language, especially at the primary level in some States. It is also 
clear that teachers faced with the considerable changes in the 
methodology of teaching languages require the support of consultants, 
professional development programs and in-country training if they are to 
be able to master the new methods and technologies for teaching 
languages, prepare programs for the classroom, and develop and maintain 
adequate levels of proficiency in the language. 

Even in the area of curriculum, syllabus and materials development, where 
so much has occurred in the past few years in the case of 
Indonesian /Malay, costs and lack of expertise threaten to inhibit seriously 
the full exploitation of new technologies. The commercial development of 
new and technologically sophisticated teaching materials will be limited 
by the size of the small Australian market, remembering that, outside of 
Indonesia and Malaysia, there is nowhere else in the world where 
Indonesian /Malay is taught so widely in schools as in Australia. 

8. Vitally important is an approach to the teaching and learning of 
Indonesian /Malay which emphasises the value of the language in the 
world outside the classroom. Tlie communicative method, with its agenda 
of simulating the authenticity of language use outside the classroom, 
attention to non-verbal aspects of communication and to the sociolinguistic 
dimension of use of the language, has only recently made its impact on the 
Indonesian/Malay classroom. Experience of students using the language 
outside the language classroom is also important. The present project 
identified only one immersion program in Indonesian/ Malay. Clearly 
much remains to be done to expand the availability of such programs. 
There is also a need to encourage contact between schools and the local 
Indonesian community, and to expand the contact between schools, teachers 
and students in Australia and Indonesia through organised schtnn visits to 
Indonesia, teacher and student exchanges and sister-school arrangements. 

9. As in the case of Australian schools, there is good reason to be positive 
about the developments which have taken place in the teaching and 
learning of Indonesian/Malay in higher education in Australia. There has 
been a substantial increase in the numbers of students studying the language 
and it is now more widely available for study at this level of education 
than ever before. It is clear that where growth in numbers of students has 
been strong, an important factor has been strong institutional support in the 
form of a critical mass of indonesianists amongst the institution's academic 
staff, not just in the department where the language is taught, but in other 
departments and faculties as well. 

10. The success of language course's at the tertiary level is particularly crucial 
in the present economic and intellectual climate in Australia, where there 
is still considerable suspicion about the relevance of languages other than 
English to the everyday life of the community. It is at this level of 
education that high levels of linguistic proficiency, cultural and historical 
knowledge and the specifically professional training of graduates are 
achieved and the link between them created prior to employment. The 
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ability to communicate means precisely the ability to negotiate cultural 
and social meanings, and any vision of teaching languages which is 
narrowly linguistic and instrumental in its understanding of what 
communication involves can only impede effective communication. 

Teaching a language then requires staff properly trained in the 
methodologies of teaching languages and capable of carrying out research 
in this field with respect to the language which they teach. It ought, 
however, also to involve staff with a range of disciplinary 
specialisations. Furthermore, if courses are to remain up-to-date and in 
touch with contemporary developments in Indonesia and Malaysia, staff 
in language programs at tertiary level must be provided with regular and 
frequent opportunity to travel to these countries to maintain their 
proficiency in the language, gather material for the classroom and of 
course to carry out research. 

A number of factors inhibit the study of Indonesian/Malay in Australian 
higher education at the present time: 

a. A product of the present expansion of the teaching of the 
language in universities has been a proliferation of programs 
with increasing student numbers, but supported by low staffing 
establishments. Such a situation fails to recognise that high 
staff-student ratios do not provide adequately for the 
intensity of contact between teacher and student that the 
learning of languages demands. Moreover, there can be little 
expectation beyond the short term of a stable basis for 
teaching the language and ongoing teaching and research in 
those areas of linguistic and cultural studies, typically 
attached to departments of language. This is especially so 
where there is no widespread commitment in other 
departments and faculties to the study of Indonesia and 
Malaysia; 

b. At the tertia'- ' level also there are inadequate hours 
available for students to achieve high levels of 
communicative proficiency in Indonesian /Malay. 
Departments teaching the language have sought ways to 
address the problem of constraints on time by creating degrees 
requiring the study of the language in-country and 
accreditation of intensive courses, taught outside of normal 
teaching periods; 

c. The present project did establish that the study of 
Indonesian/ Malay was available to students beyond faculties 
of arts and education, in degrees in commerce, economics or 
business studies, sometimes engineering, law and nursing ai ; ■ in 
one or two instances of science and veterinar science. It was 
not possible to determine the proportion of students of the 
language who were in these different degrees. The evidence 
suggests, however, th.it availability certainly does not mean 
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that students are actively encouraged to take advantage of 
the opportunities which are available; 

d. There has been no broad consensus amongst Uinguage 
teachers in higher education concerning teaching 
methodologies and assessment procedures. Functional- 
notional and communicative methodologies which began to 
affect teaching other languages in the early 1980s have only 
recently begun to influence teaching Indonesian/Malay in 
higher education and it is therefore too early to be able to 
assess their impact. Furthermore, it has been only recently 
that the national Teaching Indonesian as a Foreign Language-. 
(TIFL) project has begun to develop: 

i . a proficiency rating scale for Indonesian /Malay, 

ii. teaching material, broadly conceived within the 
communicative method, 

iii. materials for training teachers of Indonesian /Malay, 
and 

iv. materials for teaching Indonesian/ Malay for special 
purposes; 

e. In the area of teacher education, it seems that there is 
currentlv evidence of a shortage of qualified teachers of 
Indonesian/Malay, particularly at the primary level in some 
States. In general training programs for language teachers are 
understaffed in tertiary institutions, and there are important 
inadequacies in the programs designed to tram teachers of 
Indonesian/Malay. The latter involve both the method 
training of teacher trainees and their level of proficiency in 
the language. After a period in which training teachers of 
Indonesian/Malay has not had a high priority, it is a 
daunting task to provide for an adequate supply of teachers 
with high levels of proficiency in the language, in-country 
experience, familiarity with the latest methods of teaching 
the language, in touch with contemporary Indonesia and 
Malaysia and comfortable with an increasingly sophisticated 
technology. One thing is clear: there can be no one-off 
solution. Decisions affecting the provision of properly trained 
teachers must be on-going if they are to be effective, and 
require a set of processes and mechanisms to ensure that 
information about supply and demand reach all those 
responsible for decisions affecting the teaching of languages. 

12. It is likely that the teaching of Indonesian/Malay will require the 
support of government funding into the future, given that commercially 
supportable developments will be, at least in the short to medium term, 
limited by the small size of Ihe Australian market. Given that 
government spending is likely to be constrained by the economic recession, 
provisioi for teaching Indonesian/Malay wi'il have to be laigely 
accommodated by the re-ordering of priorities within the budget? of 
universities or by co-operative arrangements combining the res<iurces of tw'i 
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or more universities. Having said as much, it is also important that 
governments recognise that structural problems and entrenched academic 
political interests stand in the way of change in a higher education sector 
long accustomed to a process of planning which has been 'add-on' and 
government funded. Governments may then need to negotiate financial 
inducements in one form or another to encourage further the changes they 
desire to see. 



Chapter 6: Indonesian/Malay in Australia. A Survey of the Language Use of the 
Indonesian Community in the Sydney Metropolitan Area 

1. Indonesians were excluded by the White Australia policy from migrating 
to Australia until the 1970s. Of the estimated 34,000 Indonesian 
immigrants presently in Australia, 47% live in Sydney. 

2. The survey of the Indonesian community in Sydney indicates that 
bilingualism (Indonesian and English) is common and tliat Indonesian and 
English have separate domains of use. While English is the community's 
language of contact with government and education and of communication 
with those who do not speak Indonesian, Indonesian meets important needs 
in the domestic and community life of Indonesians in Australia. 

3. There is a strong expectation and desire in the Indonesian community that 
Indonesian continue to be one of Australia's community languages. There is 
also the wish that governments in Australia will assist in the maintenance 
of Indonesian by promoting the teaching of the language at all levels of 
the education system, by increasing the number of hours of Indonesian 
broadcasts on radio and television, and by ensuring the availability of 
interpreter and translation services. 

Chapter 7: Indonesian/Malay in Australia. A Survey of Australian Companies 
and Their Need of Indonesian/Malay Language ond Cultxxral Skills 

1. At present very few Australians who are doing business with Indonesia 
have a command of Indonesian and a knowledge of Indonesian culture. This 
is HI for a number of reasons: 

a. the belief that English is the language of trade and 
business in Asia; 

b. the belief that it is not possible to train Australians to 
sufficiently high levels of proficiency in Indonesian to bo able 
to operate effectively in business; and 

c. the belief that it makes better sense and is cheaper to hire 
Indonesians, fluent in Indonesian and with a knowledge of 
Indonesian (business) culture, and to provide them with 
training in the business skills which they lack than it is to 
train Australians to have the linguistic and cultural skills 
which they require. 
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The respondents to the survey of Austrahan firms doing business vith 
Indonesia were generally agreed that the developing Indonesian economy 
provided ample opportunity for the profitable involvement of Australian 
firms. They were agreed then that it was important for the Australian 
community to understand more about Indonesia, its people, its language, 
culture and history, and they supported the wider teaching of Indonesian 
language and culture in schools and universities- Th^ view was expressed 
that in the long-term interests of Australian business in Indonesia, it is 
imperative that high levels of communicative proficiency in Indonesian 
and knowk-dge of Indonesian culture be combined with a training in a 
professional or business discipline. 

In the long term, more widespread teaching of Indonesian language and 
culture in Australian schools and universities will provide for future levels 
of need. In the short term, all Australian companies doing business with 
Indonesia have at some point need of people who have high levels of 
proficiency in Indonesian and a knowledge of Indonesian (business) culture. 
While there was a general level of satisfaction with the measures 
presently adopted to provide these skills, the survey identified serious 
concern at a situation in which expatriate Australian business people do 
not have a command of Indonesian. Not only were the respondents not 
always able to determine the reasons why particular business deals had 
succeeded or failed, they also expressed concern at the lack of control they 
experienced in negotiations where they were dependent upon others to 
translate what was being said. 

Communication breakdowns were a cause of concern. These occurred for the 
most part in a situation in which Australian business pcopio, 
uncomfortable with a command of Indonesian which was less than their 
command of English, insisted on using English, while Indonesians were 
prepared to operate with less than total fluency in English. There are two 
solutions to this problem. Either Indonesians improve their command of 
English, or Australian companies ensure that their Australian personnel 
are better equipped to represent their interests in Indonesia. 

Generalised arguments of the relevance of linguistic proficiency in 
Indonesian/Malay and a knowledge of Indonesian culture need to be 
translated into terms which are meaningful to the activities of particular 
firms doing business with Indonesia and to particular individuals in those 
firms. It is simply not true that all firms and all individuals who have 
business dealings with Indonesia have the same linguistic and cultural 
needs. Firms doing business with Indonesia then require a detailed 
auditing of their own linguistic and cultural needs. This process is designed 
to identify companies' activities and markets and the linguistic and 
cultural knowledge which specific sections and individuals in a firm need 
and how these might best be provided. 
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Chapter 8: Indonesian/Malay in Australia. A Survey of Year 11 Students of 
Indonesian/Malay 

1. The survey identified more males than females studying 
Indonesian/Malay. This correlates with the proportion of males and 
females studying the language in the upper secondary school in 1988. 

2. There were few background speakers of Indon(>sian/ Malay in the Year 11 
sample, and very few students indicated that they were motivated to 
discontinue study of Indonesian/Malay because of the presence of 
background speakers of the language in the classroom. It would seem then 
that the presence of background speakers of the language is no longer a 
cause of students discontinuing the study of the language. The survey, 
however, did not address the issue of mixtures of background speakers and 
second-language learners in Year 12 examination candidatures of the 
language which had been a cause of concern in the past. In Chapter 5 we 
noted that in New South Wales, South Australia, Western Australia and 
Victoria at least, measures have been adopted to avoid mixtures of 
background speakers and second-language learners in Year 12 
examinations. 

3. The major reason given for discontinuing Indonesian/Malay after Year 10 
was that respondents regarded other subjects as more important. This was 
particularly the case with males. The other major reason was dislike of 
the teacher. Girls in particular seemed more motivated than boys to give 
up the language for this reason. 

4. Those who continued the study of Indonesian/Malay into Year 11 were 
highly motivated by interest in the study of the language and culture and 
a desire to travel to Indonesia and Malaysia. They also had a strong sense 
of achievement conveyed to them by a record of good marks in the subject. 
The present survey, like that of Eltis and Cooney in 1983 in New South 
Wales, indicated that the respondents did believe that command of 
Indonesian/ Malay would in some way enhance their prospects of 
employment. This may reflect the emphasis which has been placed on the 
vocational value of the study of language in the 1980s. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



Recommendation 1 

The report recommends that Commonwealth, State and Territory governments, 
institutions of higher learning and schooling systems regularly monitor the 
effects of strategies put in place to encourage the more widespread learning of 
Inaonesian/Malay in Australian education. The numbers of students in 
particular cohorts studying Indonesian/Malay need to be established and related 
to factors such as levels of education, schooling system (Government, Catholic, 
Independent), hours of study, levels of proficiency, teacher supply, and the 
factors which encourage and discourage students continuing the study of the 
language. More specifically : 



Recommendation 1.1 

The report recommends that particular attention be paid to the situation ot 
Indonesian /Malay as cohorts of students pass through the transition and choice 
points in Australian Education (ie, primary school, lower secondary school, 
senior high school, tertiary education). 



Recommendation ISL 

The report recommends that particular attention be paid to the situation of 
Indonesian/ Malay in institutions of higher education to ensure that the study of 
the language is properly resourced and that co-o{.XTative arrangements between 
institutions are being fully exploited. 



Recommendation 13 

The report recommends that particular attention be paid to the measures 
undertaken in institutions of higher education to improve the co-ordination 
between the study of Indonesian /Malay language programs and programs of 
other disciplines and the programs for professional degrees. Particular attention 
should be paid to improving the co-operation between departments teaching the 
language and teacher training programs. 



Recommendation 2 

The report recommends that far greater advantage be taken of the opporhjnilies 
for study of Indonesian /Malay in Indonesia and Malaysia in order to develop 
high levels of communicative proficiency within reasonable time frames and in 
broader contexts than the classroom can provide. More specifically : 
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Recommendation 2.1 

It is rccommcMidod that Commonwealth, State and Territory governments, 
institutions of higher education and schooHng systems continue to facilitate 
opportuniHes for staff and students to study Indonesian /Malay in Indonesia and 
Malaysia through a greatly expanded system of scholarships, staff/student 
exchange programs, work experience, temporary employment, subsidised travel 
and the allowance of reasonable travel costs for taxation purposes. 

Recommendation 22 

It is recommended that degree programs for training all primary and secondary 
teachers and other prospective professional users of the language require a 
student to complete four years study of the language, at least one of which is to be 
spent in Indonesia or Malaysia in an approved program of study. 

Recommendation 23 

It is recommended that a consortium of Australian universities be established to 
administer programs for in-country study of Indonesia /Malay in Indonesia and 
Malaysia for undergraduate and post-graduate students. 



Recommendation 2.4 

It is recommended that all teachers of Indonesian/Malay in Australian schools 
be required to spend periods of time in Indonesia or Malaysia as part of their 
normal duties on approved programs of study in order to maintain their 
proficiency in the language. 



Recommendation 2.5 

It is recommended that all members of staff in departments teaching 
Indonesian /Malay in institutions of higher education be required to spend 
periods of study in Indonesia or Malaysia as part of their normal duties in order 
to maintain their proficiency in the language. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Indonesian/Malay in the world: a brief history 
introduction 

Standard Indonesian and Standard Malaysian, the official languages of their 
respective nations, are very similar and mutually intelligible forms of the 
Malay language. In neither country is this the only language spoken. In 
Indonesia there are several hundred regional languages, while in Malaysia 
there are large Chinese and Indian minorities and, in the eastern States, 
numerous regional languages. Malay is also the national language of both Brunei 
and Singapore. 



Malay is a member of the Austronesian language family. This is geographically 
the largest language family in the world (excluding the modern spread of 
European languages such as English), and includes the Polynesian, Melanesian 
and Micronesian languages of the Pacific and the Formosan languages of Taiwan. 
The Western Austronesian subgroup includes the languages of Indonesia, 
Malaysia and the Philippines, the Chamic languages of Vietnam and Malagasy 
in Madagascar. 

The Malay language had its origins in the Malay Peninsula and the adjacent 
coast of Sumatra. In very ancient times the Malay-speaking community also 
spread to coastal areas of Borneo. Two thousand years ago Malay was just one of 
hundreds of languages spoken throughout the islands of Southeast Asia. Its rise 
to prominence, ultimately to become the national language of both Indonesia and 
Malaysia, was largely a result of its geographical location, which enabled it to 
become a vehicle for trade and for religious propagation. 

When maritime trade between India and China commenced it flowed through 
the Straits of Malacca, which separate Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula. As a 
Ivilf-way point they were a convenient place for sheltering, taking on supplies 
and carrying out repairs. Malay, spoken on both sides of the Straits, became a 
lingua franca for communication both between traders from different countries 
and between traders and the local population. Ports appeared and eventually 
Malay-speaking kingdoms arose. The first such kingdom of which we have clear 
evidence was Srivijaya, centred in south Sumatra. Srivijayan stone inscriptions 
dating from the seventh century AD are in Malay, the first evidence of writing in 
an Austronesian language. The pattern of three main types of Malay (mother- 
tonjj;iie, lingua franca, and official language) which exist today were thus 
already established before AD 700 (Prentice 1978:20). 

When traders ventured eastward to the numerous islands of the Indonesian 
Archipelago, Malay, the language of trade, went with them. With an ever 
increasing demand for the products of the Spice Islands in the Moluccas the 
archipelago eventually became criss-crossed with trade Mules. Throughout the 
archipelago Malay-speaking ports sprang up, such as Batavia (Jakarta), on the 
north coast of Java, Banjar in Borneo, Manado in northern Celebes, Ambon and 
Ternate in the Moluccas, Kupang m 1 mior. There is even strong evidence that 
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Malay was an important language in the Manila area by the thirteenth century 
(Wolff 1976). 

With Malay so widespread as a trade language, it offered a ready means for 
religious propagation in the region. Prentice (1978:20) writes: 'When Islam 
arrived in the region in the thirteenth century, the paramountcy of Malay was so 
widely accepted that it was Malay rather than Arabic that served as the 
vehicle for dissemination of the new religion throughout the Archipelago.' 
With the arrival of Europeans in the region in the sixteenth century, Malay also 
became the means for spreading Christianity. Francis Xavier, who arrived in 
Ambon in the Moluccas in 1546, preached in Malay and reported that he did so 
because Malay was the language which everyone understood (Alisjahbana 
1976:34). 

His evidence for the position of Malay at the time is supported by other 
Europeans such as Dutch navigator Jan Huygen van Linschoten, who also arrived 
in the archipelago in the sixteenth century and wrote: 'Anyone who does not 
know Malay in the Indies will not get anywhere, as with French with us' 
(translated bv Steinhauer 1980, note 4). Van Lindschoten also reportedly 
referred to Malay as 'the language of the Orient' (Anwar 1980:3). 

Fi-om the time of their appearance in the archipelago the European powers were 
in conflict with each other. Eventually rivalry between the British and Dutch 
was resolved in 1824 when a demarcation line was drawn separating their 
spheres of influence. So it was that what is now Indonesia became the Dutch 
sphere of influence while what is now Malaysia, Brunei and Singapore became 
the British sphere. Thus the border between the modern nations of Malaysia and 
Indonesia was originally an artificial boundary drawn to suit the purposes of the 
European powers. It divided the original Malay-speaking community straddling 
the Malacca Straits and, in fact, the entire Malay speaking world. 

This political separation had an effect on the subsequent development of Malay, 
especially in the area of vocabulary. Largely as a result of trade, the Malays, 
and other peoples of the archipelago, had had over the centuries many cultural 
contacts with other societies. Cultural influences on the Malays are reflected in 
a rich store of borrowed words in their language. The earliest important external 
influence was that of Hinduism and, to a lesser extent. Buddhism. During the 
Hindu-Buddhist period, from probably as early as the second century AD until 
the coming of Islam a thousand years later, Malay absorbed many words from 
Sanskrit, the religious language of Hinduism. Later, during the Islamic period, 
there were many borrowings from Arabic and a significant number from Persian. 
Malay also readily absorbed words from European languages, beginning with 
Portuguese from the beginning of the sixteenth century. Following the division of 
the Malay world in the nineteenth century the language came under the influence 
of English in the British colonies and of Dutch in what is now Indonesia. Sti 
while outside influences still continued, they were from two different sources. 
Thus many of the differences between modern Indonesian and Malaysian, almost 
all found in the area ol vocabulary, arose during the pre-indepondenci- period 
(Prentice 1978:21).- 
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Throughout the nineteenth century, knowledge of Malay continued to spread as it 
remained a language of trade and of communication between the different 
linguistic groups. Nevertheless, in both countries the dominant language was 
that of the European colonial power. English and Dutch were the official 
languages, used for the purposes of government and higher learning, and 
knowledge of the European language was necessary for gaining higher education, 
employment and social status. The prestige r . these languages was such that 
many educated indigenous people spoke and wrote to each other in English in the 
British colonies, or Dutch in the Dutch colonies. In such a climate attitudes 
toward Malay were negative and its status was significantly inferior to that of 
the European languages. The former literary activities in the royal courts, 
especially that of the Riau-Johore Sultanate, now cut in two by the British- 
Dutch demarcation line of 1824, fell into decline. In its vocabulary, despite the 
borrowing that did occur, Malay failed to keep up with advances in such fields 
as science and technology. 

Tlie position was worse in the British colonies where as Prentice (1978:29) writes: 
'Such an atmosphere of stagnation encouraged linguistic conservatism both among 
the Malay speakers themselves and among their colonial rulers, so that, even 
when the language later began its efforts to catch up with the times, its progress 
vas hampered by people who saw new words and phrases only as "corruptions".' 
The ^..osition of Malay was more healthy in the Dutch East Indies. While the 
attitude of the British toward Malay tended to be one of complete indifference, 
many Dutch civil servants did learn Malay. Malay was used in lower levels of 
the administration by the Dutch, and from 1853 Malay-language primary 
schools were established as the intensified colonisation of the Dutch increased 
the need for lower rank administrative personnel (Steinhauer 1980:360). Later 
teacher training colleges were established. Thus in the Dutch colonies Malay 
did not stagnate to anything like the degree it did under the British, one of the 
reasons for the earlier and more thorough success of its promotion as a national, 
standardised language. 



1.1.2 Indonesia 

In the 1920s Indonesian nationalists realised that if the scattered and culturally 
diverse islands under Dutch rule were ever to become a united nation a common 
national language would be necessary. They realised that the language chosen 
would have to be adequate to meet the requirements of the modern world, as it 
would need to be used for the purposes of administration, law, commerce and so on 
as well as being the language of education from primary school to university. 

It was obvious to them that Malay was the only language which could seriously 
be considered as the basis for a national language in Indonesia. It was widely 
spoken as a language of trade and religion and had hocn a medium of instruction 
in schools. In addition, it was the first language of a relatively small number of 
people, less than 10'-' of the population. It was therefore not viewed as the 
proixTty of one cultural or ethnic group. Regional languages were spoken as a 
first language by a greater number of people than Malay. However, these 
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languages were almost entirely confined to use within particular ethnic 
communities and were all clearly identified with those groups. 

The only languages besides Malay which could seriously have been chosen to 
become the national language were Dutch and Javanese. Dutch was the language 
of administration and was spoken by the educated class, including most of the 
leaders of the nationalist movement. However, outside this group it was almost 
unknown. Not only was it not an indigenous language, neither was it an 
international language like English. A more serious candidate was Javanese, the 
language of more than a third of the Indonesian population. The position of the 
Javanese was based not only on their numbers but on their strong culture, 
educational attainment and dominant position within the educated elite. While 
pressure to choose Javanese would have been understandable, its choice would 
have been seen as giving an even greater advantage to an ali idy dominant group 
and would more likely have acted against rather than for a reeling of unity. On 
the other hand, the choice of Malay could not be regarded as advantaging any 
particular group within Indonesia. Although the nationalists could not have 
been aware of it at the time, the choice of Malay probably saved Indonesia from 
the problems of language loyalty and conflict common in some other countries, 
particularly India. 

Thus in 1928 at the Second Indonesian Youth Congress Malay was, for the first 
time, called Indonesian {Bahasa Indonesia) and proclaimed to be 'the language 
of unity'. This produced a change in attitude among those Indonesian 
intellectuals and nationalists who had formerly used Dutch in their writing and 
discussions. The increased use of Malay among these groups was reflected in a 
rise in the number of Malay language publications, including a considerable 
increase in the number of Malay language newspapers- 

In many ways the language was ill-equipped for the role of national language. 
The nationalists were well aware that the language had languished at the 
expense of Dutch and that it lacked the vocabulary to cope with various 
administrative and technical requirements which as a national language it must 
have. They themselves frequently had to resort to Dutch, or at least Dutch 
words, when discussing politics and other topics relating to the modern world. 
They also realised that a standard form of the language would be necessary. In 
1938 the First Indonesian Language Congress was held. It determined to set up an 
institution to study the language, develop technical vocabulary and codify the 
grammar. However, the nationalists were not able to commence these activities 
before the Second World War. 

The period of Japanese occupation from the beginning of 1942 provided an 
important boost to the position of the language. The Japanese authorities banned 
the use of Dutch and, with the Japanese language almost unknown, they were 
compelled to make use of Indonesian as the practical language for communication 
throughout the country, it also became the medium of instruction in all schools 
and higher colleges. A knowledge of the language now began to spread at an 
accelerated rate. In October 1942 a Commission on the Indonesian Language was 
set up, with the tasks of deciding on modern terminology and composing a 
normative grammar. During this period the language became a symbol of 
Indonesian unity (Alisjahbana 1976:41). Oi 17 August 1945 Indonesian 
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independence was proclaimed (in Indonesian), the language henceforth being the 
official language of the new Republic of Indonesia. 

The Indonesian Government, especially since the establishment of the New 
Order regime in 1966, has placed heavy emphasis on development of Indonesian 
as the vehicle for education and the means of national communication. 
Standardisation and cultivation of the national langur^ge is treated as an 
important part of the government's development policy (Hooker 1990:54). The 
Commission set up in 1942 underwent a number of changes of name and status until 
1975, when the Centre for Language Development (Pttsat Pemhiman dan 
Pengembangan Bahasa) was established. During all this time the work of 
developing terminology and standardising the language continued and continues 
to the present day. 

One area in which the newness of Indonesian as the national language has 
created difficulties is education. As all higher education during the Dutch 
period was in Dutch, text books were only available in that language. Although 
Indonesian became the language of education during the Japanese occupation and 
following independence, there were almost no texts available in that language. 
In many subjects, such as law, medi( ine and economics, only Dutch texts were 
available until the 1960s, with students frequently relying on stencilled 
translations. Although Indonesian language works for higher education slowly 
began to appear, the shift from Dutch was rather to English. Today the number 
of Indonesian texts continues to grow, many of them translations of English- 
language works. Nevertheless, to a considerable extent university students still 
rely on texts in English, a language with which many of them have difficulty. 

At a government-sponsored seminar on national language policy held in Jakarta 
in 1975, the position and function of the national language were clarified (Anwar 
1980:151): 

• the symbol of national dignity 

• the symbol of national identity 

• the instrument of national unity, which unites the diverse ethnic and 
cultural groups 

• the medium of communication between the provinces and the cultural 
groups. 

In its position as the i)fficial language, Indonesian is: 

• the official language in state affairs 

• the official medium of instruction in educational institutii)ns 

• the official language at the national level, which is to be employed in 
carrying out the functions of government, preparing and excxruting planning 

• the official language to be employed in the fields of culture, science and 
technology. 

Because of the role of Indonesian as the language of government and 
ddminislralion, communication (including radio, television and the print media) 
and education, the percentage of the population which can speak the language 
continues to increast\ Nababan (1985:3) estimates the number of speakers of 
Malay in the Dutch East Indies at the time of the Youth Pledge in 1928 as half a 
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million. The 1971 census showed about 41% of Indonesians spoke Indonesian 
while 59% spoke a regional language but not Indonesian. The 1980 census showed 
that, of a total population of 146 million, more than 17,640,000 spoke Indonesian 
at home while a further 72,448,000 could speak Indonesian but used another 
language at home. Thus the total of those able to speak Indonesian was more 
than 90 million, or 61% of the population.-^ 

These figures can be compared with figures for the major regional languages of 
Indonesia, as estimated by Nababan (1985:4). He lists ten languages besides 
Indonesian with more than a million speakers. The largest language is Javanese 
with almost 59 million speakers, followed by Sundanese (spoken in the western 
third of the island of Java) with more than 22 million. Each of these has more 
than the 17.6 million Li speakers (people who use the language in the home) of 
Indonesian in the 1980 census.'* Twenty-one other languages have more than 
100,000 speakers each.= 

The figures show a significant amount of bilingualism in Indonesia.^ Generally, 
Indonesians who do not acquire Indonesian informally at home (as Li) learn it at 
school (as L2). Apart from the initial three years of education, when the 
regional language is the medium of education in some regions, all education is in 
Indonesian. This amounts to a complete immersion program in the language. 
Therefore anyone who undergoes an education for any length of time and who 
does not use Indonesian as Li, will learn it as L2 in school. All Indonesians who 
have had a full secondary education can be said to be proficient in Indonesian. 

Indonesians bilingual in Indonesian and a regional language do not simply use the 
languages interchangeably. Although a speaker may switch between the two in 
the one conversation, they tend to be used in different social contexts. Nababan 
(1985:6), who uses the word 'vernacular' for 'regional language', writes: 
'Generally speaking, people use Indonesian in more modern and public activities 
and the vernacular in the more traditional and regional aspects of their life.' 

In village life the regional language is used almost exclusively, in the home and 
with friends, in the fields and other places of work, in the markets and so on. 
People living in such rural communities are most likely to use Indonesian on visits 
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All figun-s must hv irealev) wnlh i.auUon l"irsi, .in absolute disunction appears in Iv mado bclwi-cn always 
■ipoaking Indorn-siaii in the home' and nev'or speaking Indonesian m th-- home' and between 'can speak 
Indonesian' and 'cannot speak Indonesian'. However, there would be many pwiple who someUmes, but not 
always, used Indonesian in the home and a great many people who had same, but not lull, proliaency in the 
language. Further, no distinction is made between abUity in Standard Indonesian and ability in only a non- 
standard or coUoquial variety. A rise in the number of people who could speak Indonesian from 41% to 
617c in the space oi i-nly nine year? between the two census takings seems very doubtful. It is probable that 
the actual figure was considerably higher in 1971. , . 

Hie figure of 17.6 mUlion clearly cannot reflect growth from the estimated half miUion speakers of Malay ui 
1928 Nababan (1985:3) writes that in 1928 'the number of "native speakers" of Hiihas,! Imloneiui (Malay) 
was very smaU; a generous estimate would not put it at more than 500,000 in the coastal areas i;f east and 
central Sumatra, iii urban centres, and in the ma|or ports throughout Indonesia'. However, in his list of 
major languages in Indonesia he lists, besides 17.6 milUon speakers of Indonesian, 13.7 million lor 'Malay 
dialects' of Sumatra and Kalimantan (Borne<i). That is, he distinguishes the national language from the 
n-gional languaoc in the original home areas of Malay, whereas his 1928 figuic groups them together. 
There arc several inaceuraaes in Nababan's figures. Thus Bugis /Makassar, with 2.8 million speakers in 
southern Sulawesi (Celelx-s) groups two mutually unmtcUigible languages. Some ol Nababan's figures refer 
to regions (kahujxUen) rather than actual languages. Thus 'Minahasa', in North Sulawesi, is given as having 
777,000 speakers. This in fact refers to the total population of the kahitixileii of Minahasa, which includes 
eight regional languages, five of which have more than 100,000 speakers each. 

Tlie ligures in fact overlook a large amount of bilingualism since Ihey make no allowance for the common 
phenomenon of a person l)eing llueni in Indonesian and two or mon- regional languages. 
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to urban centres, although if this centre lies within the geographical area of the 
regional language then the regional language will be used here also for most 
activities. For their children use of Indonesian may be confined entirely to 
school. 

Indonesian is likely to be the means of communication between people having 
different regional languages, although there are exceptions. In many areas of 
Indonesia certain regional languages have become lingua francas, used by the 
speakers of surrounding languages when communicating with each other. These 
generally are only used within very limited geographical areas, and such people 
must resort to Indonesian when speaking with others from outside that area. 
However, a person fluent in two regional languages, for instance a speaker of both 
Sundanese and Javanese, may choose to use his interlocutor's language rather 
than Indonesian. 

Because of its role as the means of communication between people speaking 
different regional languages, the use of Indonesian in daily life is far more 
common in urban than in rural areas, especially in large urban centres with their 
cosmopolitan populations. In such centres a person whose Li is a regional 
language will use that regional language in the home and with friends and 
relatives from the same linguistic background. Indonesian will be used on a daily 
basis with neighbours, at work and in any other soc'^.I situations. 

Anwar (1985:151-2) agrees with Nababan in identifying Indonesian with modern 
life. He writes: 'Indonesian is mainly a language of special communication 
which is used to talk about politics, commerce, education, culture etc., all topics 
related to the modern sector of Indonesian life ... . Practically all my colleagues, 
friends and acquaintances invariably use Indonesian when they discuss important 
matters in a serious manner and some assert that they cannot do it satisfactorily 
in any other language.' Nababan and Anwar are clearly talking about the 
linguistic behaviour of educated, urban people, such modern activities' being less 
relevant to the needs of less educated and rural people. They are also assuming 
people who could alternatively communicate with each other in a regional 
language since Indonesian would otherwise be necessary in any case. The fact 
that Indonesian is the main means of communication between people having 
different linguistic backgrounds means that it is required for communication about 
everyday matters, not just matters associated with politics, commerce, etc. 
While it certainly is almost exclusively the means of communication on such 
matters, it is wrong to assume, as Anwar does, that it is 'mainly a language of 
special communication'. For all speakers of Indonesian as Li and for most L2 
speakers, it is primarily the language of ordinary, everyday communication and 
only secondarily, if at -11, of politics, commerce, education and culture. 

The number of speakers of Indonesian continues to grow especially in urban areas. 
Even those with little need for using Indonesian in their daily lives are regularly 
exposed to it in newspapers and films and on radio and television. In 1980 the 
Centre for Language Development undertook a survey of bilingualism in 
Indonesia. According to the survey there is greater use of Indonesian as Li among 
children than among adults, indicating a continuing trend toward proficiency in 
the language. The study (reptirted in Nababan 1985) showed that in thirteen 
large urban centres throughout Indonesia 5.2% of adults (over 24 years of age) 
used Indonesian as Li while among children (7 to 15 years) the figure was 23.7%. 
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1.1.3 Malaysia 

Malaysia is a federation of thirteen States. The eleven States of West 
Malaysia, on the Malay Peninsula and off-shore islands, earlier formed the 
Federation of Malaya, which gained independence in 1957. Sarawak and Sabah, 
in the north of the island of Borneo, constitute East Malaysia. These, along with 
Singapore, joined with the States of the Malay Peninsula to form the Federation 
of Malaysia in 1963. Singapore withdrew in 1965. 

In Malaysia the conscious development of Malay as the national language 
lagged well behind such activity in Indonesia. An early step in the development 
of a standard form of the language was the establishment of a teachers training 
college in 1922 and an associated translation bureau. Text books produced by the 
college were used not only in Malaya but also in Singapore and the colonies in 
Borneo. However, Malay language education was restricted to four years of 
primary schooling and consequently these moves had limited effect. 

The British colonies did not see anyth'ng equivalent to the nationalist movement 
which grew in Indonesia before World War II, nor the fight for independence 
following the War. While in Indonesia the nationalists declared the 
establishment of the Republic of Indonesia with its own national language in 
1945, Malaya once again became a British colony after the War. Malay resumed 
its former inferior status and English once again became the official language. 
Malay language schools were still restricted to the primary level. 

It was not until the 1950s that moves for the promotion of the Malay language 
commenced. These moves included holding several congresses on Malay language 
and literature and establishment a Department of Malay Studies at the 
University of Malaya in Singapore. In 1956 the Language and Literature Council 
{Deivan Bahasa dan Pustaka), comparable to the Centre for Language 
Development and its predecessors in Indonesia, was established. The Council 
had the task of developing the language through expanding the vocabulary, 
standardising spelling and pronunciation, compiling a dictionary, and publishing 
literary and educational materials (Wong and Gwee 1972:119). 

Although the task of modernising the language commenced later in Malaysia 
than in Indonesia and although the tasks were essentially the same, the 
Malaysians carried on their work in isolation from the Indonesians, without 
drawing on Indonesian experience. Prentice (1978:29) writes: 'The reasons for 
this lack of contact are numerous. In the first place, during the separation of the 
two countries in the colonial period the consciousness of a common heritage 
shared with Indonesia had been largely suppressed, and Indonesia had come to 
be regarded as simply another country.' This isolation was sharpened during the 
period of Indonesia's opposition to the formation of Malaysia in 1963. Following 
the establishment of the New Order government in Indonesia in 1966, relations 
improved and concern began to be expressed at the growing linguistic rift between 
the two countries. The first result of co-operation between the two nations was 
the introduction of a unified spelling systi.^m in 1972. 

The language problems facing Malaya, and later Mvilaysia, it linguistically 
similar to those facing Indonesia, were considerably different in their social 
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aspects. Due to immigration in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries there are 
large Chinese and hidian, mainly Tamil, minorities in Malaysia, differing from 
the ethnic Malays and indigenous people of East Malaysia in language, religion 
and culture. The 1980 census showed that Malaysia had a population of 13.7 
million, of whom 11.4 million were in West Malaysia and about 2.3 million in 
East Malaysia. In West Malaysia Malays made up 55% of the population, with 
6.3 million, Chinese 34%, with 3.8 million, and Indians 10%, with 1.17 million. 
In East Malaysir Chinese made up 24% of the population, with a total of 0.55 
million. Indigenous groups, speaking Malay and regional languages (Western 
Austronesian languages related to Malay), made up 75%, with a total population 
of 1.74 million (Malaysia, 1988 Year Book:19). Figures for 1990, which do not 
contain a breakdown into East and West Malaysia, show the Malaysian 
population to have grown to 17.7 million. Of these, 10.95 million, or 61%, are 
Malays and other indigenous groups. Chinese comprise 5.26 million, or 26.6%, 
while Indians in West Malaysia comprise 1.43 million, or 8% (Malaysia, 
Department of Statistics, Monthly Statistical Bulletin, October, 1991 ).7 

While Chinese and Indian groups in the British colonies used their own 
languages within their respective communities, English rather than Malay was 
the main means of communication between members of different ethnic groups. 
This was quite different from the situation in Indonesia where Malay was the 
native language of only a small percentage of the population and had long been 
established as the most important lingua franca throughout the archipelago. Its 
choice thus presented no difficulties to most of the Indonesian population. 
However, as Prentice (1978:32) notes, 'the linguistic situation in Malaysia is 
quite different from that in Indonesia. In West Malaysia at least, where the 
Malays constitute the only indigenous ethnic group of any size, the Malay 
language is regarded as the language of a particular ethnic group, and many non- 
Malays do feel disadvantaged by its acceptance as the sole official language of 
Malaysia'. 

Despite the attitudes within the non-Malay communities and the important 
status which English held, the Malay nationalists were determined that the 
national language should be Malay. In 1955, two years before Malaya gained 
independence, the proposal that Malay become the national and official 
language was accepted by political parties representing all et \nic groups 
(Alisjahbana 1976: 47). It was regarded as essential to the goals of promoting 
national identity and national integration that there be a single national 
language. However, in 1969 the name of the national language was changed from 
Malay (Bahasa Mclayu) to Malaysian (Bahasa Malaysia), partly as an 
attempt to remove identification ot the language with the Malay ethnic group. 

With the establishment of the Federation of Malaya, Malay became the 
national language and became a compulsory subject in all English, Tamil and 
Chinese language schools. In 1969 English-medium schcwls began to be converted 
gradually to Malay language instruction. Although Chinese and Tamil primary 
schools were allowed to continue using their own languages these were by now 
few in number. All public secondary school education was in Malaysian. In 1970 
the National University (UniversHi Kchan^saan) was established, with 
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Malaysian as its medium of instruction. By 1983 all other universities were also 
using Malaysian. In East Malaysia education had mainly been in Chinese and 
English and the change to Malaysian proceed(vJ more slowly. Nevertheless 
after a period of gradual transition Malaysian was also the main medium in 
schools there by the late 1980s. 

With the shift to higher education in Malaysian, students face the problem that 
Indonesians i\ad earlier of a lack of text books in the national language. While 
the Language and Literature Council has a program of producing Malaysian 
language texts, students have access only to English language works in many 
fields. As these arc the first generation of students in higher education whoso 
entire education has been in Malaysian, many of them do not have the 
proficiency to use these works effectively. Although students in science 
disciplines do not have great difficulty, due to the international nature of much 
science terminology, there may well be an adverse effect in humanities and other 
fields, until a sufficient variety of Malaysian language texts is available. 

The Malaysian constitution allowed for the use of English as an alternative 
official language, to be used in Parliament and the Supreme Court, with later 
amendments in 1967 requiring greater use of Malaysian in government business. In 
the mass media use of English, Mandarin and Tamil is allowed in addition to 
Malaysian. Thus all four languages are provided with their own broadcasting 
networks by Radio Malaysia (Omar 1985:25). Despite official policy, Malay is 
still seen in some quarters as the language of a particular ethnic group.** Tamil 
and Mandarin remain overwhelmingly the main means of communication within 
their respective groups, while in unofficial contacts between different ethnic 
groups English is still favoured by many. 

Nevertheless, education policy is inevitably having an effect on the ability of 
younger non-Malays to speak Malaysian. Although few figures are available 
Omar (1985:25-7) provides numerous examples of greater acceptance of 
Malaysian among ethnic Chinese and Indian groups, while Gonzalez (1988:850) 
observes that with increasing use of Malay by all ethnic groups religion has to 
some extent replaced language in defining ethnic identity in Malaysia. The 1980 
census showed a rise in literacy in the national language from 647f. to 75% over 
the preceding ten years (Omar 1985:25). 



Singapore and Brunei 

In Singapore, Malay was established as the national language {Bahaso 
Kchangsaan) with Malay, English, Mandarin and Tamil being recognised as 
official languages. As the national language, Malay is a compulsory subject in 
schools. However, the number of ethnic Malays is relatively low, at 15%, and 
effective knowledge of the language is not common outside this group. English is 
the language of government, administration and education. 
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1.1.5 Trade 



The indigenous population of Brunei has always been largely Malay speaking, 
although related languages such as Iban are spoken in the interior. With its 
independence Malay became the national language. 



The ascendancy of Malay over all other languages of the archipelago resulted 
from its role as the language of trade throughout the region. This role remains 
strong, in part, though not entirely, because of its position as the national 
language of the countries in the region. At a local level in Indonesia and Eastern 
Malaysia the regional language will be used in barter or other trade, as it is for 
other community activities. In the case of many trading ports the local language 
is a form of Malay, as discussed earlier. Where trade contact is between people 
having different regional languages a lingua franca will be used. Within 
limited geographic areas the lingua franca may be a prominent regional 
language. In this category must be placed regional forms of Malay associated 
with particular trading ports, which also function as lingua francas throughout 
adjacent regions. 

However, in most cases of contact between different regions the trade language 
will be Indonesian. In Malaysia, English still plays a role between members of 
different ethnic groups but, as already noted, Malaysian is increasingly being 
used in this role. At the market and shopping level in Singapore all four 
languages arc used but between different ethnic groups communication is almost 
entirely confined to English and Malay.' 

At a higher level, in business dealings between commercial enterprises, the use of 
English is far more widespread in Malaysia than it is on the more local, market 
level. In Singapore, English is used almost exclusively, with the exception of 
Chinese. Because of the prominent part played by ethnic Chinese in Singapore 
and Malaysian commerce, use of Chinese is fairly extensive. However, the use of 
Chinese in internal commerce in Indonesia appears to be insignificant; here 
Indonesian is used almost exclusively. 

\n trade between ethnic Chinese business people and Chinese-speaking countries, 
especially Hong Kong and Taiwan, communication is frequently in Chinese. 
With this exception most business communication with foreigners in the region is 
in English. Few foreigners have the necessary skills in Indonesian /Malaysian, 
unless they are long-term residents, to engage in business discussions in that 
language. There is, however, recognition from some foreign business people, 
especially Japanese, of the advantages to be gained from speaking the local 
language and ability to use Indonesian for business purposes appears to be 
mcreasing. While most Indonesian business people are restricted to using English 
with foreigners, a small number do have facility in other languages, such as 
German and Dutch. 
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On the world business scene Indonesian/ Malaysian plays an insignificant role. It 
seems unlikely that business people in other countries, apart from some of those 
engaged in trade in the region, as mentioned above, could communicate in this 
language. In this situation the language of communication is almost entirely 
English.^" 



1.2 The Report 

Clearly Indonesia, Malaysia, Singapore and Brunei share an ethnic and 
linguistic complexity which is also found elsewhere in Southeast Asia. It is a 
complexity of which those from outside the region ought to be aware, and, 
depending upon the nature of their own relationships with the region, ought in 
one way or another to be equipped to deal with. Following the brief discussi( r. of 
the importance of Indonesian/ Malay in the world, the purpose of the present 
report, then, is to provide a profile of Indonesian/Malay in Australian education 
in the period between 1986 and 1992. In doing so it has set out to describe the 
position of Indonesian/Malay in Australian schools and institutions of higher 
education, the factors promoting and inhibiting expanded teaching of the 
language, and the domestic situation of the language in the Australian 
community. 

The term Indonesian /Malay has been used throughout this report to refer 
generically to both Standard Indonesian and Standard Malaysian, the national 
languages of Indonesia and Malaysia. It was first used in this way in 
Auchmuty's report in 1971. Hie term is used in very much the same wn>- as the 
word 'English' is in such phrases as 'English-speaking peoples' where the 
reference is to i variety of forms of English spoken in the United Kingdom, the 
United States of America, Australia and elsewhere in the world. The fact of the 
matter is that in Australia, it has been Standard Indonesian which has been 
most widely taught in schools, universities, in TAPE colleges and elsewhere. It is 
for this reason alone that the present report has been preoccupied with the 
Indonesian variety of Indonesian/Malay. This ought not to be taken to mean, 
however, that the report advocates teaching Indonesian in preference to 
Malaysian. Malaysia holds an important place in the order of things for 
Australia, particularly in the context of Australia's economic and foreign 
relations in the Southeast Asian region. Malaysia has also been the source of a 
growing immigrant community and there exist important educational links 
between the two countries. Clearly, there are good reasons why more attention 
ought to be paid to the teaching and learning of Malaysian in Australian 
education. 

The report has not been confined either to a discussion of narrow educational 
issues or limited to the period 1986-1992. In the past very little has been written 
at all about the teaching and learning of Indonesian/Malay in Australian 
education, little about the history of Indonesian/ Malay speaking communities in 
Australia, or much about the place which Indonesia has held in the Australian 
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imagination. Interest in these topics is for the most part of very recent origin, a 
product of a renewed interest in Asia, born in the 1980s of the imperatives of 
economic crisis and debate about Asian immigration. A number of reports on 
teaching languages other than English in the past three decades refer to the 
influence of monocultural attitudes and monolingualism in Australian society and 
their effect on teaching languages in education but none make specific reference to 
how these factors have affected Indonesian/Malay. It seemed important 
therefore that, if the situation of Indonesian/Malay in Australian education in 
the period 1986-1992 were to be properly understood, some account had to be 
taken of the attitudes abroad in the community concerning Indonesia and some 
attempt made to provide historical depth to the account of these attitudes, if 
the strength of their hold on the imagination of Australians was to be assessed. 
In a brief and preliminary way, then, the report discusses the place of Indonesia 
in Aust'.aii^n foreign policy, national security and the economic relationship 
between thf two nations. Discussion of Australian immigration policy, 
assimilation and multiculturalism has also provided an opportunity to 
understand the place of the Indonesian/Malay speaking community in community 
relations in Australia and its effects on teaching Indonesian /Malay in this 
country. 

There are other matters which the report has not covered and these need to be 
noteo here. It has said nothing about the teaching of Indonesian /Malay in the 
TAPE system nor at the RAAF School of Languages at Point Cook." Both these 
institutions have contributed importantly to the teaching of the language in this 
country and that this report does not incorporate any comment on them has been 
due only to a lack of time. Similarly the report, except in passing, has made 
little reference to the use of the language in research and to teaching it to 
postgraduate students. Much could have been said on both these issues. In the 
end any serious advanced research on another culture is dependent on a good 
command of its language(s), and the capacity of institutions of higher education 
to train advanced postgraduates to conduct research on other cultures is severely 
crippled if such students are not required to acquire a command of a language. 

Having made these few preliminary remarks, something must now be said about 
the organisation of the report. Following this Introduction, Chapter 2 contains a 
statistical analysis of the numbers of students studying Indonesian/Malay in 
schools and institutions of higher education in Australia. The analysis is by 
level of education, by State or Territory, by education system and by gender, for 
two periods, the first between 1955 and 1986 and the second between 1986 and 
1992. The chapter also contains comparisons of the proportion of students 
studying htdonesian/Malay with total numbers studying all languages other 
than English. An attempt has been made to provide the statistics with a broader 
frame of reference through discussion of public opinion polls which rate the 
educational priority of teaching languages other than English relative to other 
subjects and that of Indonesian/Malay in relation to other languages. The 
statistical information upon which this chapter is based is of veiy uneven 
quality, especially for the period 1986-1992. The statistical findings in this 
chapter, therefore, indicate in general terms the trends that have occurred in the 
numbers of students studying the language but the extent to which they record 
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absolutely accurately the actual niimbers of students studying the language is 
more doubtful. Furthermore, it is not always certain what statistics drawn from 
different sources represent in terms of hours of study of the language, or levels of 
proficiency across States and Territories, education systems and levels of 
education, issues vitally important to know if the numbers are to mean anything 
very concrete. 

Chapters 3 and 4 examine the cultural and educational conditions in which 
Indonesian/Malay was taught in Australian schools and universities during two 
periods, 1955-1970 and 1970-1986. The first was the period in which the 
language was introduced into Australian universities and schools and in which 
the numbers of students learning the language increased to reach a modest level. 
The second was a period in which, after some continued growth in numbers and 
more widespread teaching of the language, interest waned and numbers dropped. 
Both chapters relate these events to Australian attitudes towards Indonesia in 
the context of issues of foreign policy and national security, immigration, 
assimilation and multiculturalism, the economy and the economic relationship 
with hidonesia as well as to factors in Australian education systems in which 
hidonesian/ Malay and other languages were taught. 

Following the discussion in the previous chapters. Chapter 5, which deals with 
the period between 1986 and 1992, contains further discussion of Australian 
attitudes toward Indonesia, particularly in the context of the economic 
relationship between the two countries. Extensive use was made in this chapter 
of the reports of Ingelson, Asia in Australian Higher Education (1989), Leal et 
al.: Widening Our Horizons (1991) and of parts of Nicholas et ai, Languages at 
the Crossroads (1993) in determining the issues to be discussed. The information 
contained in the chapter derives from a number of sources, including State and 
Territory departments of education, university handbooks, and a number of 
surveys carried out by the present Indonesian profiling project. These were a 
survey of heads of departments responsible for teaching Indonesian/ Malay in 
institutions of higher education in Australia, a survey of school teachers of 
Indonesian/Malay in all States and Territories, a motivational survey of Year 11 
students studying Indonesian/Malay in schools, a survey of the 
Indonesian/Malay speaking community in the Sydney metropolitan area, and a 
survey of Australian firms doing business with Indonesia concerning their 
attitudes towards the value of a command of Indonesian and a knowledge of 
Indonesian culture in their business relations with Indonesia. Because of 
constraints of time, the surveys of school teachers and heads of departments in 
institutions of higher education have not been fully reported, but have been made 
use of in the discussion of relevant issues in the chapter. 

Chapters 6, 7 and 8 discuss aspects of the situation of Indonesian /Malay in the 
Australian community. Chapter 6 contains the report of a survey of the 
Indonesian speaking community in the metropolitan area of Sydney. The survey 
was carried out to determine the use of the language amongst members of the 
community, whether they perceived a need to maintain the use of the language 
as a community language in Australia and the measures which they considered 
necess<iry to do so. An attempt to survey the Malaysian community in the Sydney 
area proved impossible because of difficulties in locating a Malaysian 
community organisation there. 
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Chapter 7 contains discussion of two surveys of Australian companies trading 
with Indonesia, one conducted in tlie Sydney melropolitan area and the second in 
Jakarta. The surveys were carried out to determine the language skills and 
cultural knowledge which these companies consider they require when doing 
business in Indonesia, the way in which they recruit personnel with these skills, 
and their assessment of the efficacy of their current practices in this respect. 

Chapter 8 contains the report of an attitudinal survey of students of 
Indonesian /Malay in Year 11 of Australian secondary schools. This was part of a 
survey, conducted by the National Languages and Literacy Institute of Australia 
(NLLIA), which was intended to discover the factors which influenced students 
to continue or discontinue their study of languages after Year 10. 

Chapter 9, the final chapter, contains this report's conclusions and 
recommendations. 

Readers should note that Chapters 2-8 have been provided with a summary of 
main points which have been put together in the form of an executive summary at 
the front of the report. Those wanting a brief statement of the report's principle 
conclusions and recommendations should turn to Chapter 9. 
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2 A STATISTICAL HISTORY OF INDONESIAN/MALAY 

IN AUSTRALIAN EDUCATION 1955-1992 



2.1 Introduction 

The period between 1955 and 1992 was one in which Indonesian/Malay was 
estabhshed as one of the languages most widely taught in Australian education. 
In the late 1950s only handfuls of students studied the language in secondary 
schools in Victoria and South Australia and in three universities: Canberra 
University College (now the Australian National University), the University of 
Melbourne and the University of Sydney. By 1988, almost 25,0(K) students in 
Catholic, Government and Independent primary and secondary schools in all 
States and Territories were learning Indonesian /Malay, and in 1991 numbers in 
schools appear to have exceeded 45,000. At tertiary level in 1992 the language 
was available in 22 universities in all States and Territories and was studied by 
some 503 students (EFTSUs). 

The educational environment into which the study of Indonesian/ Malay was 
introduced in this period was one in which significant changes occurred. In the 
first place, there was a considerable expansion in the numbers of students who 
continued their studies to the level of upper secondary school and higher 
education. Some impression of the order and pace of increased participation of 
students in upper secondary schools can be gathered from the numbers sitting for 
the Leaving Certificate and then the Higher School Certificate in New South 
Wales between 1953 and 1991. In 1953 just 7,171 students sat for the Leaving 
Certificate. A decade later in 1964, the final year in which students in New 
South Wales sat for the Leaving Certificate, the candidature numbered 24,495. 
By 1970 there were 27,676 students sitting for the Higher School Certificate. In 
1976 the candidature numbered 36,157. In 1980, it was 32,498 and rose again to 
40,911 in 1986 (Robinson 1973: Tables Xlla and Xllb; Hawley 1982:Table 7.1.2; Lo 
Bianco 1987:28-29). By 1988 it was 50,655 and in 1991 reached 57,113.'- 
Nationally the number of matriculation students jumped, from 95,512 in 1974 to 
140,984 in 1986 (Hawley 1982:Table 7.1; Lo Bianco 1987:28-29). The larger 
numbers of students who continued on to the upper high schools was accompanied 
by important changes in curriculum. The curriculum in the upper high school was 
no longer presumcxd to be for an academic elite who would advance to study at 
university, but was designed to provide for the needs of all students. 

After the Second World War there was also a considerable expansion in higher 
education. Not only were there many more students enrolling in tertiary 
institutions but there was also an increase in the number of institutions as the 
universities of New South Wales, Monash, La Trobe, Flinders, Griffith, 
Murdoch, Deakin and others opened their doors, and as colleges of advanced 
education were founded in the late 1960s and the 1970s (Legge 1990:96). By 1981, 
as a result of these developments, student enrolments in universities and colleges 
of advanced education numbered 309,300 (Hawley 1982:62 and Table 1.2). In 1990 
Leal ct al. (1991 1:67) give the number as 383,838 (EFTSUs). 
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At the same time as this expansion in secondary and higher education took place, 
however, the proportion of students who studied languages other than English 
declined considerably. Indeed, the period in which the study of 
Indonesian/Malay became one of the most widely taught languages in Australian 
education was one in which the teaching and learning of languages other than 
English went into a serious state of decline. In the late 1960s and early 1970s, 
years coincident with the initial period of rapid growth in the number of 
students learning Indonesian/ Malay in schools, universities and colleges of 
advanced education, students at all levels of education in Australia turned away 
from the study of languages other than English. Some measure of this decline can 
be gained from the decrease in the proportion of matriculation students studying 
these languages. Nationally, between 1967 and 1976, enrolments in matriculation 
programs for the study of languages other than English dropped from 40% of the 
total number of matriculation students to just 14%, a level at which enrolments 
remained until 1986 (based on Hawley 1982:Tables 7, 7.1 and Lo Bianco 1987:28- 
29). By 1988 the proportion of students studying languages other than English 
was 20.2% of the total school population in Australia (National Survey of 
Language Learning in Australian Schools 198S:8, Tables 4 and 5). Between 1983 
and 1988, the decline in numbers of students of languages in the upper secondary 
schools continued. Between 1983 and 1988, however, although there was an 
overall increase of 13% in the numbers of students per 10,000 studying languages 
other than English, there were 12% fewer students per 10,000 studying languages 
other than English in the upper secondary schools than there had been in 1983 
(National Survey of Language Learning in Australian Schools 2988:20, Table 10). 
In higher education a similar drop in enrolments also took place in these years. 
In 1964 Wykes recorded that 29.73% of all BA students in universities were 
studying languages other than English. There were at the time negligible 
numbers in other faculties (Wykes 1966:13, 15-20). Eleven years later, in 1975, 
the proportion of undergraduate student studying languages other than English 
had dropped to 22.97% of BA students and 7.6% of all undergraduates. These 
levels of enrolment, according to Hawley, were maintained until 1981 (Hawley 
1982:Table 1.2). The calculation by Leal el al. of student enrolments in languages 
other than English for 1990 was not more optimistic. He calculated that only 
1.899% of the students enrolled in institutions of higher education were studying 
a language other than English (Leal et al. 1991 1:67). 

The consistency with which students in schools and in higher education have 
chosen not to study languages other than English is remarkable. It suggests 
stimething of the strength and persistence of the broader educational and cultural 
attitudes which have motivated their choice. These attitudes we will examine 
in later chapters. For now it is important to note that this view is supported by 
the findings of a number of surveys of public opinion concerning teaching (Asian) 
languages which were conducted between 1963 and 1989. Goot, in a short article 
in which he discussed these public opinion polls, advised caution in interpreting 
too optimistically the level of support at the end of our period for more teaching 
of Asian languages in schools. A 1989 survey which AGB McNair carried out on 
behalf of the Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade showed 43% support in 
favour of more teaching of Asian languages in schools. This compared favourably 
with other subjects rated highly such as mathematics and science, but Goot 
believed it did not represent 'widespread acceptance' as Garnaut's report had 
suggested (Goot 1990:121). 
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Coot advised caution for a number of reasons. There were several factors which 
stood in the way of the reahsation of too ambitious plans to expand the teaching 
of Asian languages. Asian languages, in particular Chinese and Japanese, were 
not the easiest of languages for Australians of European origin to learn, 
especially when the learning of these languages did not commence until the 
beginning of secondary school. A shortage of adequately trained teachers, 
si-.ortcom'ings in existing curricula and pressure from those with an interest in 
other subjects were also factors likely to place constraints on any increased 
emphasis on Asian languages. 'Already,' he exclaimed, 'the cry can be heard 
that what young Australians really need is better training in English.' He was 
further encouraged in his caution by a second poll which had also been conducted 
by AGB McNair only a couple of months earlier, this time on behalf of the Office 
of Multicultural Affairs. In this survey respondents were asked to rate a list of 
nine subjects as 'very important' to teach in schools (as opposed to 'fairly 
important', 'not very important' or 'not at all important'). Only 167, of 
respondents regarded teaching Asian Languages as 'very important'. The only 
subjects rated less important were European languages, which only 13'7f regarded 
as 'very important'. These ratings compared with reading, writing and 
mathematics which nearly all respondents rated as 'very important', teaching 
respect for authority, vvhich four fifths thought 'very important', science, 
technology and Australian history, which two thirds of the respondents rated 
similarly, and literature and the arts which a quarter of the respondents also 
thought to be 'very important' (Goot 1990:120-21). 

Coot's caution finds support in the findings of a survey of Australian business 
managers and school and university students conducted by the Centre for Export 
Marketing of the Australian Graduate School of Management at the University 
of New South Wales in 1990. According to this survey, very few managers spoke 
languages other than English and those who did were more likely to have a 
command of French and German than of languages relevant to an expanded role 
for Australian business in the economy of the Pacific Rim. There appeared to be 
little awareness in firms of the existing language and cultural skills which 
managers had, and there was little value placed upon or time devoted to 
language training or the development of cross-cultural awareness of managers 
(Centre for Export Marketing 1991:v, 35-37). Less than 2% of the students 
surveyed chose career options in international business, preferring to find 
employment in one of the professions. It is perhaps not surprising, therefore, that 
in the sample of students there was little evidence of fluency in languages oti.er 
than English and little enthusiasm to acquire such skills. The one exception to 
this general trend was Japanese, to which some positive value was given. 
Students attached more importance to understanding other cultures than 
languages and to the idea that Australians had something to learn from other 
countries in improving the international competitiveness of Australian business. 
Again, particular importance was attached to Japan in this respect. Students, 
however, displayed little willingness to live and work for a year or more in an 
Asian country as a personal contribution to improving Australia's international 
competitiveness. Students preferred the prospect of doing so in Europe. They 
certainly had no desire to sec Asian work and management practices widely 
adopted in Australia (Centre for Export Marketing 1991:47-r.l). 
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The rates of 16% and 13% support for the study of languages other than English 
revealed in the survey carried out for the Office of Multicultural Affairs in 1989 
accord remarkably well with the 14%-20% of students in Australian schools who 
have chosen to study these languages at matriculation level over the past decade 
and a half. It seems clear then that students, their parents and the public at 
large have quite consistently had a set of educational priorities in which the 
learning of languages other than English had a definite place. The attitudes 
which have motivated their priorities will be explored in detail in later 
chapters. In the meantime two other important features of the period in which 
Indonesian /Malay was introduced into Australian education need to be briefly 
considered . 

Tlie decline in the proportion of students of languages other than English in this 
period took place despite the growing number of languages which were available 
for study in Australian schools and universities and despite a number of 
significant changes in the methodology of teaching languages other than 
English. Between the late 1960s and early 1970s a significant change also 
occurred in the pattern of languages available for study in schools and in higher 
education. Prior to 1967 French, Latin and German had dominated language 
study at all levels of education. Between 1967 and 1975, however, the numbers of 
matriculation students learning French and Latin tumbled while those studying 
German remained relatively stable. At the same time, the numbers studying 
Italian, Indonesian/ Malay, Japanese and Spanish, all of which had not been 
popular subjects previously, increased significantly. By the early 1980s, in New 
South Wales for example, candidates for the Higher School Certificate 
presented themselves for examination in 27 languages (Eltis and Cooney 
1983:51). Nationally, in 1988, 54 languages, including 14 Aboriginal languages, 
were studied in Australian schools (National Survey of Language Learning in 
Australian Schools 1988: 3). At the tertiary level, too, a similar development 
took place. The numbers of students studying French and Latin fell while those 
taking up Chinese, Indonesian/Malay, Italian, Japanese and Spanish increased 
between 1967 and 1975 (Wykes 1966:28-32; compare Hawley 1982:Tables 1.2 and 
6.2). Leal et a!, report that in 1990, 36 languages were offered in institutions of 
higher education across the country (Leal et al. 1991 1:59). The gains made by the 
'new languages' in schools and in higher education, however, were not sufficient 
to make up for "Sho numbers which had deserted the study of Friench and Latin. 

A numlvr of significant changes in the methodology of teaching languages other 
than English also took place in these years. The grammar-translation approach 
gave way in the late 1960s to an extended audio-lingual phase, and more 
recently, functional-notional and communicative approaches have begun to 
dominate. As was the case with other languages, Indonesian /Malay language 
teaching methodology changed over the period and this is reflected in the 
published texts and course materials for Indonesian/Malay, of which some 40 
titles were published in Australia in the 28 years from 1965 to 1992. These 28 
years are bounded by the publication of T. S. Lie's Introducing Indonesian (1965), 
and Victoria Taylor and Michael Sedunary's Ayo! (1991-1992). To hold the two 
texts side-by-side provides a graphic illustration of the shifts in approach, 
design and educational feel of the last quarter century. The former is small, four- 
square, with pages of rules and translation sentences, no colou"- or illustrations. 
The latter is large, bright, jazzy and multicoloured, packed with photographs 
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and comic strips, and emphasising communicative activities to be done in pairs 
and groups. 

Lie's hitroducitig Indonesian appears to have been the first hidonesi.in coursebook 
to be published in Australia. Its appearance marked the start of a significant 
number of Indonesian courses and texts, published particularly in the years 1%5 
to 1975, reflecting the new interest in Indonesian in educational institutions and 
in publishing houses. Some 20 titles appeared in those eleven years, including 
grammars, course texts and readers. No period since has seen so much activity. A 
methodological tension was almost immediately evident. While Lie's work of 
1965 was a typical grammar-translation text, Purwanto Danusugondo's Bahasa 
htiloucsia for Be;^iuners, published in 1966, explicitly rejected the grammar- 
translation method, and advocated teaching grammar through 'productive 
patterns' — 'mode! constructions upon which many sentences in the language are 
based'. Fully-fledged advocacy of the audio-lingual or oral-aural approach was 
vigorously advocated two years later, in 1968, by Ichsan, Baker and Lane's 
Lantjar Berhahasa Uuioncsia^ which announced itself as 'the first which is 
completely geared to the aural-oral method'. The importance of this new trend 
was confirmed by the appearance of H. Hendrata's An Audio-lin^\ial Course in 
Bahasa Indonesia, published in 1969. These two texts marked the start of a 
predominantly audio-lingual phase in textbooks, a phase that was to last for 20 
years. 

Within this 20-year period there were certain trends. The most productive 
phase was from 1968 to 1972, when Lantjar Berhah.isa Indonesia and the first 
volumes of the three major high school texts (Hendrata 1969, McGarry and 
Sumaryono 1970-74, Partoredjo 1972) were published. From the mid 1970s there 
was a marked loss of impetus, with falling enrolments in schools and 
universities. Only one other major text, Yohanni Johns' Lan^^kah Bon/, was 
published during the "-emainder of the 1970s, along with half a dozen readers. 
Publication of new materials became even more sporadic in the 1980s, with little 
mo'e than the occasional reader or tourist phrasebook. Declining student numbers 
in':ant not only that fewer courses were written but that publishers also saw little 
profit in a declining market. The first hopeful sign in a barren period was the 
appearance of a periodical for Indonesian teachers and learners, Pelan^i, from 
Tcxnviximba, in 1985. 

In 1988, 20 years after Lantjar Berhaltasa Indonesia had signalled the arrival of 
audio-lingual methodology in Indonesian language teaching in Australia, Ian j. 
White's textbook Bahasa Tetan;i;(aku demonstrated a fundamental shift of 
methodology to the functional-notional and communicative approach. In the 
case of Indonesian, this was rather belated; such texts had appeared for 
European languages since the early 1980s. The year 1988 also marked the start of 
a modest renewal of energies and activity in materials development. Bahasa 
Tetan^}^akii was one of at least seven new titles that appeared in the 1988-1992 
period. While most of these were readers, another text for schools appeared 
with A\/o! , an Indonesian version of the communicative Italian school text 
AvatitH, in use since 1982. In 1993 Suara Siswa National Curriculum Guuielines 
for Indonesian was published, providing for teaching the language in primary 
and secondary schools. Other government funding initiatives also promise more 
materials at adult leve's with communicative teaching techniques as the 
dominant methodology in these most recent developments. 
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2.2 A statistical history of Indonesian/Malay 1955-1992 



In the remainder of this chapter the numbers of students studying 
hidonesia i/Malay will be more closely examined for information concerning 
their distribution across levels of education, States and Territories, education 
systems and gender in two periods, the first between the early 1960s and 1986 and 
the second between 1986 and 1992. Numbers in schools will first be examined and 
then those in higher education. 



2.2.1 



The schools 



When Wykes and King surveyed the teaching of 'foreign' languages in 
Australian schools between 1957 and 1963, French, German and Latin dominated 
language programs. In this period they found that only 'handfuls of children' 
were studying Indonesian and Malay. Victoria was then the only State teaching 
Indonesian (0.01% of students in Form 6) and South Australia was the only State 
teaching Malay (1.2% of students in Form 5). While French, German and Latin 
were a feature of all education systems, smaller languages like 
Indonesian /Malay were in the main only taught in Independent schools (Wykes 
and King 1968:50, 62, 75). In comparison with the handfuls of students studying 
the language in the early 1960s, in 1991 we have noted that there were more than 
45,(K)0 students learning Indonesian /Malay at primary and secondary levels in 
Government, Catholic and Independent schools in all States and Territories. 

Statistical information which permits us to calculate t'.ie total numbers of 
students studying Indonesian/Malay for all years in the period between 1955 and 
1992 are not readily available. However we have been able to make some 
comparison between the years 1969, 1975, 1988 and 1991. Table 2.1 tabulates the 
numbers of students in Australian schools studying Indonesian /Malay by level of 
education for these vears. 





Primar)' 


Secondary 


Year 1 2 


Total 


Year 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 




















I9f,9 






3431 




590 


17.20 


3431 


1975 


2577 


19.13 


1 0895 


80.87 


619 


5.68 


13472 


I9H8 


5938 


23.82 


18987 


76.18 


1054 


5.55 


24925 


1991 


16682 


36.67 


28815 


63.34 


791 


2.75 


45497 



Table 2.1 

Number ami l\-ra'ntn^o of Students of huionesiati/Malay b\/ Level of Education 1969-199p^ 

Between 1969 and 1988 the numbers of students studying the language in 
secondary schools rose from 3,431 to 18,987, which is an increase of 15,556 or 
433.4%. Numbers grew by 7,464 or 217%. between 1969 and 1975, and between 1975 
and 1988, by a further 8,092 or 72.3'/.. There are no statistics available for the 
numbers learning Indonesian/Malay in primary schools in 1969. However, 
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between 1975 and 1988 their numbers increased from 2,577 to 5,938, an increase of 
3,361 or 130.4%. In these same years total numbers of students in primary and 
secondary schools grew by 11,453 or 857o. It would seem, however, that numbers 
learning Indonesian/Malay peaked in 1983 and then decreased between 1983 and 
1988. The National Survey of Language Learning in Australian Schools of 1988 
records that in 1983 there were 88 students per 10,00() studying Indonesian/ Malay 
in Australia, in 1988 there were 81 per 10,000. There was then an 8% drop in 
numbers {National Survey of Language Learning in Australian Schools 
I988:Table ID.^"* It is important to note that in this year, only 11% of students 
studying languages in schools were studying Asian languages. Total numbers in 
Indonesian /Malay declined, and significant increases in the number of students 
per 10,000 occurred in the case of Chinese and Japanese {National Survey of 
Language Learning in Australian Schools 1988:21, Table 11). 

Tables 2.2 and 2.3 tabulate the numbers of students of lndonebian/^^alay in 1988 
and 1991 by State, level of education and schooling system. Some comment is 
required on these statistics. The statistics for 1988 are based on the National 
Survey of Language Learning in Australian Schools 1988. Those for 1991 are 
based on three sources: statistics provided by Curriculum Corporation to the 
NLLIA,!^ statistics presented by Brown and McKay to the Enquiry into 
Australia's Relations with Indonesia conducted by the Parliamentary Joint 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, Defence and Trade, and statistics gathered by 
the NLLIA profiling project for Indonesian/Malay itself. There were important 
variations between these three sources. Apart from the gaps, which were filled 
from one source or another, there were instances in which the tliree sources 
provided different figures. In the absence of any means of checking the statistics 
provided by Curriculum Corporation and Brown and McKay in the time 
available, the statistical information provided to the profiling project has been 
used as much as possible. Even then there have been instances when arbitrary 
decisions have been made. The calculation of the total numbers of students of 
Indonesian/Malay for 1991 are higher than thos/provided in the other two 
sources. Nevertheless, all three point to a substantial increase in the number of 
students of the language between 1988 and 1991. This increase was apparent at 
all levels of education. Between these years, the total number of students of the 
language increased by 20,572 or 82.549?.. The growth in numbers in primary 
schools was particularly significant, increasing from 5,938 to 16,682, an increase 
of 10,744 or 180.9%. in the secondary schools the increase was 9,828 or 51 .76%. 

Further observations can be made on the basis of the statistical information 
available for the years between 1969 and 1991. As Table 2.1 showed, between 
1975 and 1991 the numbers of students learning Indonesian/Malay in Australian 
secondary schools dropped from 80.87% to 63.34%-. of all students studying the 
language, while those in primary schools increased from 19.13% to 36.67%. 
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State 


Schooling 
System 


Government 


Catholic 


Independent 


Total 


NSW 


Primary 


- 


- 


168 


168 




LSec 


1686 


156 


1105 


2947 




USec 


671 


•J 


76 


747 




Year 12 


357 


- 


39 


396 




Sec 


2357 


156 


1181 


3694 




Total 


2357 


156 


1349 


3862 


Vic 


Primary 


650 


- 


175 


825 




LSec 


4933 


2327 


1667 


8927 




USec 


382 


114 


323 


819 




Year 1 2 


236 


54 


211 


501 




Sec 


5315 


2441 


1990 


9746 




Total 


5965 


2441 


2165 


10571 


Qld 


Primary 


- 


- 


270 


270 




LSec 


346 


52 


262 


660 




USec 


24 


- 


49 


73 




Year 12 


3 


- 


33 


36 




Sec 


370 


52 


311 


733 




Total 


370 


52 


581 


1003 


SA 


Primary 


1871 


- 


9 


1880 




LSec 


884 


- 


128 


1012 




USec 


79 


1 


23 


103 




Year 12 


22 


- 


6 


28 




Sec 


963 


1 


151 


1115 




Total 


2834 


1 


160 


2995 


WA 


Primary 


308 


- 


315 


623 




LSec 


112 


- 


470 


582 




USec 


16 


4 


63 


83 




Year 12 


8 


1 


20 


29 




Sec 


128 


4 


533 


665 




Total 


436 


4 


848 


1288 


Tas 


Primary 


198 


- 


- 


198 




LSec 


577 


88 


90 


755 




USec 


28 


- 


- 


28 




Year 12 


28 


- 


- 


28 




Sec 


605 


88 


90 


783 




Total 


803 


88 


90 


981 


ACT* 


Primary 


713 


30 


30 


773 




LSec 


950 


73 


73 


1096 




U Sec 


27 


6 


6 


39 




I ear i z 


Q 
O 


3 


3 


1 4 




Sec 


977 


79 


79 


1135 




Total 


1690 


109 


109 


1908 


NT 


Primary 


1179 


22 




1201 




LSec 


861 


217 




1078 




USec 


38 






38 




Year 12 


22 






22 




Sec 


899 


217 




1116 




Total 


2078 


239 




2317 


Australia 


ftimary 


4919 


52 


967 


5938 




Sec 


11614 


3038 


4335 


18987 




Year 12 


684 


58 


312 


1054 




Total 


16533 


3090 


5302 


24925 



Ntinihcrf. of Students of liidoiiesiniilMalay by State, Lnv\ of Education and Schooling System 

'1988 

* III the Mntisticsfor the ACT, niinilvrs of students in bidependcnt and Catholic schools are 
coiiil'i"cd. These figures have been arbitrarily divided by two to enable a calculation of the totals 
of encli .•.t /;()()//iK' system. This procedure 'is likely to 'have resulted iit an oivrestimatiou of the 
uiniibcrs in the Catholic schools and an underestimation of numbers in Indefvndent schools. 

Decimals hatv been rounded up on all occasions. 
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State ' 


Schooling 
System 


Government 


Catholic 


Independent 


[ otal 


NSW 


'rimarv' 






1 o 

330 






LSec 


1878 


354 


1 d29 


1 7il 1 




USec 


527 


- 


105 






Year 12 


276 




1 3 


0 KO 




Sec 


2405 


354 


1 634 


A IQI 




Total 


2405 


354 




H / 


Vic 


Primary 


3182 


22 


309 


T C 1 1 




LSec 


8197 


2216 


2024 


10/117 




USec 


85 


94 


305 


4o4 




Year 12 


28 


32 


t a z. 
ibD 


0 9^ 
Z ZO 




Sec 


8282 


2310 




1 9Q91 

1 Z7Z I 




Total 


11464 


2332 


Z63o 


1 Z,/HA 
I o4 J4 


Old 


Primary 


1697 


" 


r on 


0 9ftA 
/Zoo 




LSec 


1011 


180 


N/A 


1 1 1 Q 
I 1 I V 




USec 


95 




N/A 


0 ^ 




Year 12 


32 




27 


? 7 




Sec 


1106 


180 


6 ! / 


1 Qfll 




Total 


2803 


180 


I IKjo 


A 1 kQ 

^ 1 07 


SA 


Primary' 


3415 


699 


on 


J 1 '^d 




LSec 


1044 


~ 


1 oU 


1 9{lil "1 




USec 


84 


1 


1 


1 ^'O 




Year 12 


N/A 


" 


0 1 


9 \ 
Z^' 




Sec 


1128 


1 


Oil 


1 14fl 




Total 


4543 


700 


0 1 1 




WA 


Primary 


530 


-1 




or> / ' 




LSec 


153 




oo^> 


I U r) 




U Sec 


125 


0 


1 0 /I 


9 

zr>4 




Year 12 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


f 70^ 




Sec 


278 


5 


UHJ / 


1 9on 
1 zvu 




Total 


808 


5 


1 T3 /t 

1 3 J4 


9147 ^ 
Z 1 4 / 


Tas 


Primary 




" 








LSec 


2492 


N/A 


N/A 


9 A49 
Z4" Z 




U Sec 


69 


N/A 


M / A 

N/A 


O y 




Year 12 


N/A 


N/A 


M / A 

N/A 


O 1 




Sec 


2561 


1 50 


0 1 


9 C) 9 




Total 


2561 


1 :)U 




9QA9 


ACT* 


Primary 


1416 


47 


A 7 






LSec 


717 


81.5 








U Sec 


49 


2.3 


0 ^ 


tA 
^ 4 




Year 12 


19 


1 


1 


21 ' 




Sec 


766 


84 


84 


934 




Total 


2182 


131 


131 


2444 1 


NT 


Primary 


2707 


644 


701 


4052 




LSec 


1573 


N/A 


985 


2558 




USoc 


332 


N/A 


24 


356 




Year 12 


37 


6 


N/A 


43 




Sec 


1905 


195 


1009 


3109 




Total 


4612 


839 


1710 


7161 


Australia 


Primary 


12947 


1412 


2323 


1 6682 




Sec 


18431 


3278 


7 1 06 


28815 




Year 12 


392 


39 


229 


791 




Total 


31 378 1 4690 


9259 


45497 



NuMilvr."; of Sfurfciifs o/ liuhme^imilMalny hy Stnh; Level of Ediicnlton mid Schoollii:^ Systci 



* hi the <itathtics for the ACT, uiiiiibcrs of students iit Independent nnd Catholic schools nir 
coiiibiiied These fimires have been arbitrarily divided /'v txoo to enable a calcniatioii of the totals 
of each schooliik sustem. This procedure is likely to 'have resulted in an overei^tiniation of the 
tiiimbcrs in the Catholic schools and on underestimation of numbers in liideiviidciit schools 

Decimals have not been rounded ofj. 
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It is also clear that between 1969 and 1991 the proportion of students in the 
secondary schools who persisted with the study of the language until Year 12 
declined. In 1969 matriculation students learning the language accounted for 
17.2% of all secondary students of the language. In 1975 and 1988, they accounted 
for only 5.55%, and by 1991, for just 2,75%. The percentage decline of 
matriculation students accords with the fact that the largest number of students 
studying Indonesian/Malay were to be found in the lower secondary schools 
(Years 7 to 10). In 1975 and 1988 students at this level made up 86% and 89.8% 
respectively of all secondary students of the language. In 1991, students at the 
lower secondary level accounted for 88.5% of all secondary students. These 
characteristics of the group of students studying Indonesian/ Malay would also 
appear to be in accord with national trends for all groups of students studying 
languages other than English. In 1983 and in 1988 there were many fewer 
students studying languages other than English in the senior secondary school 
than in the lower secondary school and between these two years there was a \Tl, 
decline in enrolments at the upper secondary level (National Stirviy of Linyi/flx'c 
Learning in Australian Schools 1988: Table 10). 

Table 2.4 tabulates the numbers of matriculation students (Year 12) studying 
Indonesian/Malay by State and type of course for the period between 1967 and 
1991. Although matriculation students accounted for an increasingly small 
proportion of the total number of students studying Indonesian/ Malay, their 
numbers in fact increased between 1967 and 1988. In 1967 there were 181 
matriculation students, all in New South Wales, and in 1988 there were 1,054 in 
all States and Territories. If we examine the years between 1967 and 1988 a little 
more closely, we discover that it falls into three phases. There is a sharp rise of 
the order of 534% in the number of matriculation students studying Indonesian 
between 1967 and 1972. Following a drop in the numbers between 1972 and 1973, 
there was a further increase between 1973 and 1983, this time a more gradual and 
sustained growth of the order of 847t. There was then a sudden drop in numbers 
between 1983 and 1988. In 1988 there were 41% fewer students in the final year of 
high schools studying Indonesian/Malay than there had been in 1983. This drop 
in numbers was due to a significant decrease in the numbers in New South Wales. 
Until 1988 there were noticeably more students at this level in New South Wales 
than there were in any other State. In part, this was due to the existence of 'Z' 
courses which permitted students to take up the study of languages other than 
English in the senior years of high school (Eltis and Cooney 1983: 50-5) and also 
to the fact that in New South Wales until 1988 there was a significantly better 
retentioi; rate of students between Year 7 and Year 12 than in Victoria, the State 
where quite consistently since 1969 there have been more school students learning 
Indonesian/ Malay than anywhere else in Australia.''' Between 1988 and 1991, 
there was a decrease in the numbers of these students due to a significant drop in 
their numbers in New Souih Wales and Victoria. The small increases in all 
other States was insufficient to compensate for the larger decrease in New South 
Wales and Victoria. 
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2.2.1.1 Students of Indonesian/Malay by State 

Table 2.5 tabulates the numbers of students of Indonesian/Malay in Australian 
secondary schools by State for selected years between 1969 and 1991. Between 
1969 and 1988, the largest numbers of students studying Indonesian /Malay in 
secondary schools were in Victoria and New South Wales and it is these two 
States which account in the main for the increase in students studying the 
language in this period. Between 1969 and 1988, however, the proportion of 
students which these two States contributed to total numbers declined gradually 
as students in other States took up the study of the language. In 1969, Victoria 
and New South Wales accounted for 88.6% of all secondary students studying 
Indonesian/Malay. In that year Victoria accounted for 57.2% and New South 
Wales for 31.4% of the total. In 1975 the proportion was 74.2%, Victoria now 
accounting for 38.9%, and New South Wales for 35.3%. In 1988, 71.4% of 
secondary students of Indonesian/ Malay v ere in Victoria and New South Wales, 
but now New South Wales, where the total number of students studying the 
language dropped between 1975 and 1988, accounted for only 19.6% of all 
secondary students of the language. In this year Victoria accounted for 51.3% of 
students. Numbers in all other States increased significantly after 1975 with the 
exception of South Australia and Western Australia where decreases of 206 and 
64 respectively occurred. 



Year 




NSW 


Vic 


Qld 


SA 


WA 


Tas 


ACT 


NT 


Total 


1969 


No. 


1077 


1964 




139 


157 


94 






3431 




% 


31.39 


57.24 




4.05 


4.58 


2.74 






100.00 


1975 


No. 


3850 


4241 


249 


1170 


732 


146 


486 


21 


10895 




% 


35.34 


38.93 


2.29 


10.74 


6.72 


1.34 


4.46 


0.19 


100.00 


1988 


No. 


3694 


9746 


733 


1115 


665 


783 


1135 


1116 


18987 




% 


19.46 


51.33 


3.86 


5.87 


3.50 


4.12 


5.98 


5.88 


100.00 


1991 


No. 


4393 


12921 


1903 


1339 


1290 


2926 


934 


3109 


28815 




95 


15.25 


44.84 


6.60 


4.65 


4.48 


10.15 


3.24 


10.79 


100.00 



Table 2.5 

Secondary Students of bidonesian/Malay by State 1969 - 2991'* 



Between 1988 and 1991, as we have noted, numbers of secondary students studying 
Indonesian/Malay increased by 51.76%. Victoria continued to be the State where 
the largest numbers were found. The proportion of students of the language in 
this State decreased slightly from 51.3% in 1988 to 44.8% in 1991. New South 
Wales was still the State with the second largest number of students and the 
decline which took place between 1975 and 1988 had given way to a small 
increase between 1988 and 1991. However, the numbers in New South Wales were 
considerably lower than those in Victoria. There was a decrease in numbers in 
the ACT. Numbers in all other States increased in the period between 1988 and 
1991. In the case of Tasmania and the Northern Territory the increases 'vere 
quite significant. 

Table 2.6 tabulates the numbers of students of Indonesian/Malay in primary 
schools by State for the years 1975, 1988 and 1991. 



\i\b\v 2.^ IS li,T-i\l (in Miaruiil Ijihj;i(iij;c.s hi Sdioo/s (iy76):Tnbli.' .1/2, 3/.T .itid the information 

t'lnitaini-'d in 'Liblt's 2.2 nnd 2..1 iiIhivu. 
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In 1975, the teaching of Indonesian /Malay at the primary level was confined to 
South Australia where there were 2,577 studying the language. In 1988 there 
were 1,880 students in South Australian primary schools studying the language 
but by this year the teaching of the language at primary level had spread to all 
other States. There were significant numbers in the Northern Territory (1,201), 
Victoria (825), the ACT (773) and in Western Australia (623). Numbers in other 
States were modest. New South Wales having the fewest. Between 1988 and 
1991 the number of students studying Indonesian/Malay in primary schools 
increased from 5,938 to 16,682, an increase of 180.9%. There were significant 
increases in numbers in all States and Territories with the exception of Tasmania 
where the language was not taught at this level in 1991. 



State 




NSW 


Vic 


Qld 


SA 


WA 


Tas 


ACT 


NT 


Total 


1975 


No. 








2577 










2577 




% 








100.00 










100.00 


1988 


No. 


168 


825 


270 


1880 


623 


198 


773 


1201 


5938 




95 


2.83 


13.89 


4.55 


31.66 


10.49 


3.34 


13.02 


20.23 


100.00 


1991 


No. 


330 


3513 


2286 


4134 


857 




1510 


4052 


16682 




% 


1.98 


21.06 


13.70 


24.78 


5.14 




9.05 


24.29 


100.00 



Table 2.6 

Primary Students of Indonesian /Malay by State 1975-1991^^ 



Statistics on how accessible the language was in the schools of different States 
and Territories are only available for 1983. The survey of language learning in 
Australian schools carried out in 1983 indicates that Indonesian /Malay was more 
widely available in the scliools of the Northern Territory than any where else 
in Australia. It was taught there in 14.1% of schools. This compares with the 
national figure of 2.7% of schools and with Tasmania (5.25%), the ACT (3.8%), 
New South Wales (3.3%), South Australia (3.1%), Victoria (2.6%), Western 
Australia (1.2%) and Queensland (0.9%) {The National Survey of Language 
Learning in Australian Schools 2983:Table 8). No statistics on the availability 
of the language in schools are available for later years. 



2.2.1.2 Students of Indonesian/Malay by education system 

Tables 2.7 and 2.8 tabulate the numbers and percentages of students of 
Indonesian/Malay in primary and secondary schools in 1975, 1988 and 1991 by 
education system. We noted above that Wykes and King in their study of the 
generation of school students of 1957 until 1961 were of the opinion that, while 
French, Latin and German were taught in all educational systems, small 
languages like Indonesian /Malay were a feature of the Independent schools. By 
1975 this was no longer the case. Indonesian/Malay was taught in all schooling 
systems but it was in Government schools at secondary level that the largest 
numbers were found. In this year 70.62% of all students studying 
Indonesian/ Malay were doing so in Government secondary schools, while in 1988 
61.17% of secondary school students studying the language were in Government 
schools. In 1988 at the primary level too 82.84% of pupils were in Government 
schools. This compares with Independent secondary schools, where in 1975 
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18.29% of all students studying the language at secondary level were to be found, 
and in 1988, where 22.83% were to be found. In 1988, 16.28% of primary pupils 
studying Indonesian/ Malay were in Independent schools. In 1975, 11.09% of 
secondary students studying Indonesian /Malay were in Catholic schools, where 
in 1988 the proportion had increased to 16%. At the primary level in 1988 less 
than 1% of pupils studying the language came from Catholic schools. 





Government 


Catholic 


Independent 


Total 


Year 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 




1975 


7694 


70.62 


1208 


11.09 


1993 


18.29 


10895 


1988 


11614 


61.17 


3038 


16.00 


4335 


22.83 


18987 


1991 


18431 


63.96 


3278 


11.38 


7106 


24.66 


28815 



Table 2.7 

Secondary Students of IndonesianjMalay by Education System 1975-1991^'' 





Government 


Catholic 


Independent 


Total 




Number 


Percent 


■ Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 




1988 


4919 


82.84 


52 


0.88 


967 


16.28 


5938 


1991 


12947 


77.61 


1412 


8.46 


2323 


13.93 


16682 



Table 2.8 

Primary Students Indonesian/Malay by Education System 1988 and 1991^^ 



Between 1988 and 1991, when there was an increase of 51.76% in the numbers of 
students studying Indonesian/Malay in secondary schools, the proportion of these 
students in Government and Independent schools increased from 61.17% to 63.96% 
and 22.83% to 24.66% respectively, while that in Catholic schools declined. In 
primary schools there was an increase of 180.9% in the numbers of students. The 
proportion of these students in Government and Independent schools decreased 
while that in Catholic schools increased from 0.88% to 8.46%. 

Whatever the absolute numbers of students in each system were in the period, all 
systems participated in the growth in numbers of students studying 
Indonesian/Malay at primary and secondary levels. Above we noted that 
between 1975 and 1988 total numbers of secondary students studying the language 
had risen by 8,092 or 72.3%. The largest contribution to this percentage increase 
in the period came from Government schools (48.4%). This compares with 28.9% 
from Independent schools and 22.6% from Catholic schools. Between 1988 and 
1991 it was again Government schools which contributed most to the increase in 
numbers of secondary students of Indonesian/Malay (69.36%), while Independent 
and Catholic schools contributed only 28.19% and 2.44% to the increase in these 
years At the primary level between 1988 and 1991 Government schools again 
made the largest contribution to the increase in numbers (74.72%), which 
compares with 12.62% in Independent schools and 12.66% in Catholic schools. 

Again only the 1983 survey of language learning in Australian schools provides us 
with statistical information on the availability of the language in schools in 
each system. Compared with the national figure of 2.7% of all schools teaching 
Indonesian/Malay, 11.0% of Independent schools taught the language, while 
2.3% of Government and 1 .6% of Catholic schools did so. A similar pattern is 
evident at the primary level where in 1983, 1.3% of Independent schools taught 
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Indonesian /Malay, compared with Government schools (0.2%) and Catholic 
schools (0.2%) {National Survey of Language Learning in Australian Schools 
2983:Table 5.5). We do not have any statistics on the number of schools teaching 
Indonesian/Malay for later years. 



2.2.1.3 Students of Indonesian/Malay by gender 

Table 2.9 tabulates the numbers and percentages of all students of languages other 
than English by gender and level of education for the year 1988. Table 2.10 does 
the same for students of Indonesian/ Malay. Wykes and King's study of the 
generation of high school students passing through school between 1957 and 1963 
indicated that girls preferred language study and had a greater persistence in 
the study of languages than boys (Wykes 1966: Table B). It will be seen from 
Table 2.9 that more girls studied languages other than English in Australian 
schools in 1988 than boys. While the proportions of girls and boys are almost 
equal at the primary level, in the secondary schools a significantly larger 
proportion of girls study these languages than do boys. 





Primary 


Secondary 


Total 


Sex 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Numbers 


79,768 


79,358 


157,166 


204,497 


236,934 


283,855 


Percent 


50.12 


49.87 


43.46 


56.54 


45.5 


54.5 


Table 2.9 

Studoits of Lmiguagrs other than English by Gender ami Leik'l of Ediiaitiou 1988'-^ 




Wmarv 


Secondary 


Total 


Sex 


M.-.'.o 


Female 


Male 


R'male 


Male 


R'male 


Numbers 


2,(67 


1,723 


8,862 


8,753 


11,029 


10,476 


Percent 


55.71 


44.29 


50.31 


49.69 


51.29 


48.71 



Table 2.W 

Students of litdoiiesiatil Malay by Gender and Lei'el of Education 1988^^ 



This tendency was not in evidence in 1988 amongst students of Indonesian/Malay. 
In this year there was a predominance of males over females studying 
Indonesian/Malay. Nationally, primary and secondary levels taken together, 
boys were in a small majority in 1988, accounting for 51.3% of the total student 
numbers. The . orcentage of girls was 48.7%. It was at the primary level that 
boys were in the clearest majority. At this level boys were 55.7% of all students 
and girls 44.3%. At the secondary level numbers of boys and girls were almost 
equal, boyS accounting for 50.3% of total numbers and girls for 49.7%. Nor did it 
seem true in 1988 that girls displayed greater persistence in the study of the 
language. In 1988 males accounted for 50.15% of the total number of matriculation 
students studying the language and girls 49.85%.^^ 



22 1988 is llie only yoar for wliich wo li.iw slalish il ovidcnce on uhich to bdsf mir npininn. 

23 Tnble 2.7 is taken from Nicliolas <•/ 'i'. W2-277 and is based upon Nnliowil Survey af luiigiuigc l.airinii); in 
AiKlralian Schools I9)!8:Table 9. 

24 Tabic 2.8 Is basod on Nddomi/ Survey of binpiagt I. aiming m /liislni/iiKi ScUooh I9(i)fiAppendix Tablis. 

25 Statistical information on matriculation studonts in 1988 was drawn from the Nalioml Sunry o/ hmgiuigi- 
Uanting m Australian Sdiools 19(IS, Appendix Tables, Responses to the Survey by State'. Tlierc were .31.S 
boys and 512 girls in Year 12 studying Indonesian/Malay. Statistical data for total gender distribution was 
based on Tabic 9 in the same survey. The stalisticil information on which this latter table is haMii was only 
86% of the total data because not all systems provided the necessary infomiaticin. 
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2.2.1 .4 



Conclusions 



We have seen above that the period in which Indonesian/Malay was 
established in Australian education saw a number of very significant changes in 
the educational environment. Considerably greater numbers of students continued 
their studies in the upper secondary schools, characlfrised by a curriculum no 
longer designed for an academic elite but for the benefit of all students. Despite 
the greater participation of students in senior high schools, the numbers of 
students choosing to study languages other than English have made up an 
increasingly smaller proportion of total student numbers. The decline in the 
study of languages other than English has occurred despite an expansion in the 
number of languages available for study and despite important changes in the 
manner in which languages have been taught and examined. 

It has been within an educational environment, in which only a small proportion 
of all students have chosen to study aii increasingly varied range of languages 
other than English that Indonesian /Malay has become one of the most studied 
languages in Australian education. In 1991, more than 45,000 students were 
learning Indonesian/Malay, increasing by 20,000 between 1988 and 1991, the 
years following the publication of the Natioml Policy on Languages, and a time 
when State and Territory governments also had adopted policies concerning 
teaching . nguages other than English. While the increase in the total numbers 
of students has been considerable, still the proportion of students who have 
persisted with the study of the language until Year 12 has remained small. In 
this respect, however, students of Indonesian /Malay have conformed to a pattern 
evident amongst students of all languages other than English. 

In contrast to the general tendency for more girls to study languages than boys, in 
1988 boys were in a majority amongst students of Indonesian/Malay at botii the 
primary and secondary levels of education. At all times throughout the period, 
the vast majority of students studying the language have been in Government 
schools. Victoria has consistently been the State which has taught most students 
of Indonesian /Malay and the recent increase in numbers in this State at both 
primary and secondary levels has been particularly significant. The language is 
now taught in all States and Territories and the increase in the numbers of 
students, particularly in primary schools, since 1988 has been considerable. 
Increases in South Australia and the Northern Territory at the primary and 
secondary level and in Tasmania at the secondary level have been particularly 
good. Exceptions to this general trend have been New South Wales and the ACT. 
in New South Wales the small increase in numbers since 1988 at the secondary 
level and the small numbers in primary schools are cause for concern. In the ACT 
numbers in the secondary schools have also dropped since 1988. In this case, 
however, there has been an important growth in numbers in the primary schools. 

While the language has become widely available for study in Australian 
schools and significantly larger numbers of students have chosen to study the 
language, the position of Indonesian/Malay in relationship to other languages 
has varied. We have seen that there were until the mid 1960s few students who 
studied the language in Australian schools. During the decade between 1965 and 
1975, when numbers of students learning the language expanded rapidly, 
matriculation students learning Indonesian/Malay increased from 0.82% to 7.6% 
of all students studying languages at this level. It was in this period that the 
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matriculation candidature of students of Indonesian/Malay rose from being the 
sixth largest to the third largest candidature after French and German (Working 
Party 1976:TabIe 2.6). At this time it was the fifth most studied language in 
primary schools and the fourth most studied language and most widely 
available language in secondary schools, behind French, German and Italian 
(Teaching Migrant Languages 1976:Table 2/1, Table 3/1, Table 3/2). 

By 1983, the year in which the numbers of matriculation students learning 
Indonesian /Malay reached their peak, they accounted for 11.22% of all students 
studying languages other than English at that level and, together with the 
group learning Italian, were still the third largest candidature {National Policy 
on Languages 1987:28-29).26 In this same year Indonesian/Malay was overall the 
fourth most studied language in Australian schools, but studied by only 0.88% of 
all school students (National Survey of Langua<^e Learning in Australian Schools 
1988Jah\e 3.10). 

As we have seen, the numbers studying Indonesian/Malay dropped by 8% 
between 1983 and 1988. The drop in numbers of matriculation students was much 
more dramatic, falling by 65.2% in these years. In 1988, it was nevertheless still 
the fifth most widely studied language in Australian secondary schools behind 
French, German, Italian and Japanese, and, as such, one of the top eight 
languages which 96% of Australian Secondary school students learnt. At the 
primary level in this same year it was the sixth most learnt language behind 
Italian, German, French, Greek and Japanes!\ It was at this level one of the top 
seven languages which 89% of all stv.dents studying languages other than English 
were learning (National Survey of Language Learning in Australian Schools 
I988:Tables 2 and 3). 

The small proportion of students of Indonesian /Malay who have persisted with 
the study of this language in the upper secondary school and Year 12 gives real 
cause for concern, especially when one considers that only a small number of these 
students goes on to study the language in higher education. In this situation, 
there can only be a few students, beyond a small number of background speakers of 
the language, who have a proficiency in Indonesian /Malay which approaches 
that which is required in the workplace. Certainly the numbers are too few to 
provide for the projected levels required for the future. 

Achieving the level of future demand will require reversing an historical trend 
which has been evident since Indonesian /Malay began to be taught in Australian 
education. We have noted above that, while the numbers of Year 12 students of 
Indonesian/Malay increased between 1969 and 1988, Year 12 students of the 
language have accounted for an increasingly small proportion of all secondary 
school students studying the language. Between 1988 and 1991 the trend has 
continued as the number of Year 12 students studying Indonesian /Malay dropped 
to the levels of the period between 1969 and 1975. 

The encouraging growth in the numbers of students studying the language in 
primary and lower secondary schools between 1988 and 1991, however, suggests 
that in the near future we could well see an increase in numbers in the senior 



26 Thi- nialriculntion cnndutnturo for Hroncli was S,428, for Corni.in 2,<JKS, linliaii .init liuloni'siiin/M.il.iv 
Modem r.rwk 1,624, Chinese 1,043 and Japanese S^D. 
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secondary school and Year 12. If there are to be sufficient numbers of Australians 
who possess proficiency in Indonesian /Malay to enable them to find gainful 
employment in business, education and government service in the future, 
strategies v/ill have to be developed to increase the proportion of students who 
persist with the study of the language into Year 12. Only then are we likely to 
create a corps of students with the training and predisposition to study 
Indonesian/Malay in higher education who on graduation will possess high 
levels of proficiency in the language. The fact that at present only a small 
proportion of students pursue the study of any language to Year 12 suggests that 
the problem is not just one attached to the study of Indonesian /Malay. Careful 
attention must be paid to the reasons why students abandon the study of 
Indonesian/Malay and other languages on entering the senior secondary schools. 
We shall return to this issue in Chapters 3, 4 and 7. 



The pattern of growth and decline which characterised the study of 
Indonesian/ Malay in higher education was different in this period than lhat in 
schools. Table 2.11 tabulates the numbers of undergraduate students in 
institutions of higher education who were enrolled in courses of 
Indonesian/ Malay in selected years between 1964 and 1990. It also includes the 
numbers of institutions in which these students were studying. 

It was in the mid 1950s that the Commonwealth Government initiated the 
teaching of Indonesian /Malay at the Universities of Melbourne and Sydney and 
at the then University College of Canberra, where departments of Indonesian 
and Malayan Studies were established. Until the mid 1960s there were few 
enrolments in these departments. In 1964, Monash University in Melbourne also 
began to teach the language so that in 1964 Indonesian /Malay was available at 
four universities in the ACT, New South Wales and Victoria. Wykes, in her 
survey of the teaching of foreign languages in Australian universities, calculated 
that in 1964 there were 202 students who were studying Indonesian/Malay 
(Wykes 1966:30-1, Table H). This figure, however, did not include students at 
the University of Sydney, where there were 364 studying the language.^^ The 
total number of students was then 566. At this stage French, German and Latin 
dominated language programs in universities as they did in the schools. 
Enrolments in these latter languages ranged between 960 and 3,000 students. 

In her report Wykes discussed retention rates and noted that in the case of 
Indonesian/Malay there was a big drop out between first and second years. In 
1964, according to Wykes, students who were majoring in Indonesian/Malay in 
Australian universities accounted for only 4.45% of total enrolments of students 
studying the language. This figure compared with French and German, in which 
students majoring in these languages accounted respectively for 10.36% and 
10.31% of total enrolments. Wykes commented that 'it might have been thought 
those who tackled a new Asian language at the university would be eager to 
continue, but the drop-out is as great as in any other language' (Wykes 1966:31, 
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Table H. See also 21-2, 28-9 and Table H for the comparison with French and 
German). 



Year 


Number of Students 


Number of Institutions 




Uni 


CAE 


Total 


Uni 


CAE 


Total 


1964 


566# 




566 


4 




4 


1975 


649# 


392 


1041 


5 


7 


12 


1981 


607# 


337 


944 


8 


9 


17 


1983 


492 


168 


660 








1986 


495 


216 


711 






16 


1988 






951 








1990 






1258 






20 




table 1. 1 1 



Numbers of Students of IndonesianlhAahy and of Institutions of Hig}ier Education Offering 

Courses in IndonesiaulMalay 1964-1.986.-^ 
# Includes Indonesian and Malay 



In 1975, following almost a decade of growth in numbers, five universities and 
seven colleges of advanced education were teaching Indonesian/Malay to a total 
number of 1,041 students; 649 of these students were in universities and 392 were in 
colleges of advanced education (Hawley 1982:Tables 1.2 and 6.2). The number of 
students studying Indonesian /Malay in four universities had dropped to 209 in 
1970 but by 1973 the numbers of these students had increased again to 241, and in 
1975 there were 649. In 1974 James Cook University had joined the four 
universities which had been teaching the language since the mid 60s. In the 
early 1970s, the University of Sydney, with a student load of 77 in 1970 and 79 in 
1974, had the largest numbers. Monash and the Australian National University 
had loads of 58 and 52 in 1970 and 64 and 51 in 1974. In 1974, James Cook's student 
load in Indonesian was seven (Working Party 1976:Table 2.1, Table 2.7 and Table 
2.9).-'^ The 649 students learning Indonesian /Malay in universities in 1975 
accounted for 1.5% of all BA students and just 0.5% of all undergraduates (see 
Table 2.15). Between 1970 and 1973, the language moved from being the fifth 
most studied language in Australian universities to being third (Working Party 
1976:13, Table 3.2). In 1975, the 392 students in colleges of advanced education 
learning the language accounted for 27.1% of all students studying languages 
other than English, and Indonesian /Malay was the most studied language in 
colleges of advanced education. It was one of five languages (Indonesian /Malay, 
French, Japanese, German and Italian) which accounted for 85.9%; of all students 
studying languages in colleges of advanced education (based on Hawley 
1982:Table 6.2). 

Between 1975 and 1983, the numbers of students enrolled in courses of 
Indonesian /Malay in tertiary education declined significantly. In 1983 
enrolments in universities and colleges of advanced education were only 660 
students, 492 in universities and 168 in colleges of advanced education. 

In the case of colleges of advanced education, the numbers of students studying 
Indonesian/ Malay had gradually increased through the 1970s, but then dropped 
between 1980 and 1983. In 1975 there were seven colleges of advanced education 



28 Table 2.11 is based upon Wykcs (l')66):T.iblo II; ll.iwlcy (1982):T.iblc 1 2; Abi.in Studies Council SocTel.iri.il 
(1987):Tablc 1; Brown and MacKay ( W^UiTable 7A 

29 These figure may wvW be undcreslimales, because numbers Ironi Ihe University "1 MelWiurne were nol 
mduded. 
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teaching the language to a total of 392 students. By 1980, there were ten teaching 
427 students, but in 1981 the numbers of students studying Indonesian /Malay 
dropped to 337, now taught in nine colleges (Hawley 1982:Table 6.3.2). In 1983, 
the numbers of students in colleges of advanced education were as low as 168. In 
1981, students of Indonesian/Malay accounted for only 14.4% of all students 
studying a language other than English in colleges of advanced education. In this 
year it was the third of the six languages which accounted for 83% of all students 
of languages in colleges of ?dvanced education. Italian and Modern Greek had 
more students and Japanese, German and French had fewer (Hawley 1982:71 
Table 6.2). 

In the period between 1975 and 1981, the numbers of students studying 
Indonesian /Malay in universities decreased by 6.5%. Hawley records enrolments 
of 649 in the language in 1975, but by 1981 enrolments had dropped to 607. In 1983 
they were 492. The decrease in numbers of students occurred in these years 
despite the fact that by 1976 there were courses available in eight universities in 
five States and Territories. Following the opening of courses at James Cook in 
northern Queensland in 1974, Indonesian/ Malay language courses began at 
Murdoch in 1975 and at Griffith University in Brisbane and The Flinders 
University in Adelaide in 1976. In the universities where the subject had been 
taught for some time, enrolments dropped substantially between 1975 and 1981. 
At the Australian National University the drop was from 149 enrolments to 93, 
at the University of Sydney from 180 to 113 and at the University of Melbourne 
from 121 to 86. At Monash University, where numbers had risen from 106 to 149 
between 1974 and 1975, numbers enrolling in the subject also dropped. In 1981 they 
were down to 99. At James Cook numbers also dropped from 29 to 12 in these 
years. It was only in the newly established courses at Flinders, Griffith and 
Murdoch universities that increases in numbers were recorded. At Griffith 
University numbers rose from 29 to 92 between 1976 and 1981, at Flinders they rose 
from 16 to 21 and at Murdoch they rose from 21 to 81 in the same period. Clearly 
these increases in three new courses were inadequate to compensate entirely for 
the more substantial losses in the older established courses (Hawley 1982:Tables 
3.1, 3.2.5, 3.3.2, 3.3.3, 3.4.1, 3.4.2, 3.5.2, 3.6.1). Hawley expressed surprise at this 
situation because 'the pattern in other languages indicated that new courses 
usually had an immediate effect of increasing enrolment numbers' (HawJ'^y 
1982:31). 

Tlie decrease in enrolments in universities also took place despite retention rates 
between first and third year above the av>'rage for all other languages. The 
average retention rates for the cohorts of 1976-78, 1977-79, 1978-80 and 1979-81 
for all languages were 23.04%, 22.50%, 23.01% and 21.2%. The rates for 
Indonesian/ Malay in these same years were 27.16%, 34.09%, 30.79%, and 25.44%, 
rates which were bettered only by Modern Greek and Japanese and which were 
the same as those for Chinese (Hawley 1982:Tables 2.1.3 [All Languages], 2.2.3 
(French], 2.3.3 [German], 2.4.3 [Italian], 2.5.3 (Japanese] and 2.6.3 [Indonesian]). 
The problem, then, seemed to be that students were not attracted to take up the 
study of Indonesian /Malay at this time. 

Wo have no data on the gender of students studying Indonesian/Malay in 
universities at this time. However, the returns to Hawley's survey of students in 
1981 indicate that 77% of the 2,144 who responded to the questionnaire were 
female. Whether or not enrolments of students studying Indonesian/Malay 
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conform to this pattern is not clear. However, we shall see that the gender 
pattern of respondents to Hawley's questionnaire do conform to Ingleson's 
calculations for 1989 and that of Leal et al. for 1990 (Ingleson 1 1989:143; Leal et 
al. 1991 1:115). 

Despite the drop in numbers, in 1981 the 607 students in universities studying 
Indonesian /Malay still accounted for as much as 1.1% of BA students and 0.3% of 
all undergraduates in universities. By 1981, however, Indonesian /Malay was 
the fifth most studied language but still one of the seven most studied languages 
which accounted for 82% of all language students in Australian universities 
(Hawley 1982:17-18, Table 1.2). 

Between 1983 and 1986, there was a small increase of 7.7% in the numbers of 
students studying the language. In 1986, 711 students were recorded as studying 
the language. There were 495 in universities and 216 in colleges of advanced 
education (Asian Studies Council 1987:Table 1). The increase in numbers of 
students enrolled in courses of Indonesian /Malay continued until 1990. In 1988, 
there were 951 and in 1990 there were 1,258. Between 1986 and 1990, then, there 
was an increase of 76.9% in the number of students enrolled in courses in this 
language (Brown and Mackay 1991:Table 7A).3" In 1988, Indonesian /Malay was 
the sixth most studied language in Australian higher education. French, 
Japanese, German and Italian, the four most studied languages, accounted for 
67.2% of the total numbers, while Chinese and Indonesian accounted for a further 
10.7% of enrolments [The Language of Australia 1990:22).^' According to Ingleson 
in this year only 0.59% of the total undergraduate student load (EFTSUs) in 
universities and colleges of advanced education was in Asian languages and of 
these students, only 9.59% were taking Indonesian /Malay compared with 64.48% 
and 21.98% who were studying Japanese and Chinese respectively (Ingleson 1989 
1:62-3). In 1990, it was the fourth most widely available language and the 
seventh most learned behind Japanese, French, Italian, German, Chinese and 
Spanish. In 1990 it was one of eight languages which 92.7% of students in 
Australian higher education studied (Leal et al. 1991 1:66-67, Tables 3 and 4). 

Table 2.12 tabulates the EFTSUs of undergraduate students in institutions of 
higher education throughout Australia who were enrolled in courses of 
Indonesian/ Malay in selected years between 1988 and 1992. The trend recorded 
by Brown and McKay is confirmed by Table 2.12. Between 1988 and 1992, the 
EFTSUs of students enrolled in courses of Indonesian /Malay increased from 200.20 
to 502.96, an increase of 151.2%. The increase in EFTSUs was apparent across all 
States. 

Some comment is required on the principles which underlie these statistics. The 
present statistics, like those compiled by Ingleson in 1988, are for undergraduate 
students only. They are, therefore, not comparable with those published by Leal 
ct al. for the year 1990. The EFTSU count contained in Leal et al. are the totals 
for each department teaching the language and include postgraduate students 
and courses other than language courses taught by these departments. 



30 Tlie figuivs are only tor undorgr.idunlo sludcnts enrolled in coursw. of Indom-sian/Mal.iy 

31 This public.ition records 1,410 sludcnts studying .it least one unit of Indimwian/ Malay li>r WKK Brmvn 
and McKay, however, report only 951 students of the language in 19R8. 
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Leal et al. have respected the integrity of programs of study of language 
departments, but their manner of counting students has the disadvantage of not 
identifying courses taught by language departments which are taught in English 
and which do not require a knowledge of Indonesian/Malay. Ingleson, as well as 
Brown and McKay, have attempted to exclude the EFTSU count for the latter 
courses. However, as Brown and McKay explain in a note to their statistical 
table presented to the Parliamentary Joint Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
Defence, and Trade, defining the boundaries of language courses is not easy'. 
They, like Ingleson, have been zealous in their exclusion of any course on 
'literature, culture, the press etc' on the grounds that '[s]ome of these courses may 
draw on knowledge of the Indonesian language, but the bulk appear not to". One 
would have little objection in principle to the exclusion of courses in which no 
knowledge of Indonesian/Malay was required. However, some of these courses do 
demand the analysis of a considerable corpus of Indonesian /Malay language 
material, whether in written form or in the form of audio or video tapes. In such 
cases, courses not only contribute significantly to the development of students' 
reading and listening skills, but the analysis of the material contributes to the 
students' communicative competence because such courses provide the opportunity 
to examine the way in which language, as the material medium of ideas and 
values, is conditioned by the specific social conditions in which it is used. 
Students are sensitised to who speaks what and in which circumstances. Such 
analysis adds a self-conscious and intelligent awareness to the process of 
communicating in another language which might otherwise be understood to be a 
purely intuitive and mechanical process. 

At the present juncture, there is no easy solution to overcoming the dilemma posed 
by different methods of counting students in language courses. In the long run, the 
development of a national proficiency rating scale for Indonesian/Malay will 
allow a count of students graduating with different levels of proficiency in the 
language (see Chapter 5). In the meantime, the present report has gone down the 
path of counting only those courses which are narrowly defined as language 
courses, largely in the interest of enabling a comparison of student numbers over 
the period 1988-1992. 

Between 1988 and 1992, there are significant differences in the pattern of 
enrolments across institutions offering the language. Table 2.13 tabulates the 
EFTSUs in institutions of higher education by range of EFTSUs for selected years 
between 1988 and 1992. 

While in 1988 no institution had enrolments of greater than 40 EFTSUs and there 
were only four institutions with enrolments greater than 20, by 1992 there were 
three institutions of higher education with enrolments of greater than 40 EFTSUs 
and 12 with enrolments of 20 EFTSUs or more. In 1988, the University of Sydney 
had the largest undergraduate enrolment with 30.00 EFTSUs followed by 
Griffith with 28.51, the Australian National University with 25.90 and Monash 
with 20.50. Three of these institutions were universities where the subject had 
been taught since the mid 1960s. In 1992, however, the university with the 
largest enrolment was Griffith with 53.60 EFTSUs, followed by Deakin (42.75), 
The Australian National University (40.48), Flinders (36.30), La Trobe (35.58), 
the University College of S<iuthcrn Queensland (now the University of Southern 
Queensland) (34.75), the University of Sydney (34.10) and Murdoch with .29.20 
EFTSUs. With tb:- exception of the Australian National University and the 
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Year 
State 
ACT 



Total 



NSW 



Total 



Vic 



Total 



SA 



Total 



Qld 



Total 



WA 



Total 



NT 



Total 



Tas 



Total 



University of Sydney, the other universities are ones where the subject had been 
introduced in the mid 1970s and 1980s. 



Institution 



ANU 



Charles Sturt 



Sydney 



UNSW 



UWS 



UNE 



WollongonR 



Deakin/ 
Victoria CoUeRC 



La Trobe 



Bendigo / UC 
Nth Victoria 



Melbourne 
Monash 



Phillip IT 



Flinders 



Adelaide/ SACAE 



Griffith 



lames Cook 



Total EFTSUs 



QUT 

UC Sth QLD (USQ) 



Curtin 



988 



25.90 



25.90 



0.00 



[30.001* 



0.00 



30.00 



12.27* 



(34) 



4.70 



14.50 



20.50 



0.00 



51.97 



15.82 



(49). 



15.82 



28.51 



8.90 



18.50 



55.91 



8.50 



Murdoch 



UNT 



Tasmania 



12.10 



20.60 



200.20 



1990 



28.56 



1991 



28.56 



11.50 



32.6" 



9.30 



3.60 



(84) 



57.00 



33.50* 



26.52 



4.20 



13.83 



17.75 



5.58 



101.38 



32.70 



9.67 



42.37 



21.12 



7.14 



19.10 



47.36 



15.40 



31 .90 



31 .90 



6.00 



31.6" 



22.00 



10.001 



(91) 



69.60 



43.50' 



35.48 



12.8; 



116.001 



18.50 



0.00 



126.33 



38.00 



[11.00] 



49.00 



24.25 



16.00 



22.50 



62.75 



19.40 



34.80 



8.37 



8.37 



319.84 



14.98 



24.90 



39.88 



112.00] 



[12.00] 



17.97 



17.97 



409.43 



1992 



40.48 



40.48 



(13) 



34.10 



22.00 



# 



19.09 



(22) 



75.19 



42.75 



35.58 



14.60 



21.74 



24.25 



4.16 



143.08 



36.30 



13.50 



49.80 



53.60 



5.15 



7.5 



34.75 



101.00 



14.97 



29.20 



44.17 



19.39 



19.39 



29.85 



29.85 



502.96 



Table 2.12 

Undersniduate Studeuts (EFTSUs) of hidonesianlMalay in Australian Higher Education 1988-^ 
^ 1992 by Institution and State or Territory: - 

[ 1 Estimate. * Fi<fures adjusted. # Figures not available 0 Student numbers. 

These figures Itave not been calculated in EFTSU totals. 

Table 2 14 tabulates the percentage of student enrolments in Indonesian/ Malay 
by State for selected years between 1975 and 1992. It can be seen that Victoria 
has consistently accounted for the largest proportion of students across the period 
between 1975 and 1992. However, the percentage of Victorian students 
progressively declined from 41.6% in 1975 to 28.45% in 1992. While New South 
Wales was the State which accounted for the second largest percentage of 
students of Indonesian /Malay in 1975 (27.7%), by 1992 it accounted for the third 
largest percentage (14.95%), and Queensland, which accounted for only 4.5% of 
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Students of the language in '•QyS, had the second largest in 1992 (20.08%), despite 
some volatility in the intervening years. 



EFTSUs 


1988 


1990 


1991 


1992 


SO- 








1 


40-49 






1 


2 


30-39 


1 


3 


4 


4 


20 - 29 


3 


3 


4 


5 


10-19 


5 


6 


9 


5 


<10 


3 


7 


1 


3 


No Information 


4 


1 


3 


2 


Total 


16 


20 


22 


22 



EFTSU of Students of Indonesian/Malay in Institutions of Higher Education by Range of 

EFTSUs between 1988 and 1992. 



State 


1975 


1981 


1988 


1990 


1991 


1992 


ACT 


23.00 


15.32 


12.94 


8.93 


7.79 


8.05 


NSW 


27.7 


18.61 


14.99 


17.82 


17.00 


14.95 


Vic 


41.6 


30.47 


25.96 


31.7 


30.83 


28.45 


Qld 


4.5 


17.13 


27.93 


14.81 


15.33 


20.08 


SA 




5.10 


7.98 


13.25 


11.98 


9.9 


WA 


3.2 


13.34 


10.29 


10.88 


9.74 


8.78 


NT 








2.62 


2.93 


3.86 


Tas 










4.39 


5.93 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


lOO 


100 


100 



Table 2.14 

Percentage of Student Enrolments of Indonesian/ Malay by State betiveen 1975 and 199^^ 



The statistical information gathered during the present inquiry does not permit 
the calculation of retention rates of students enrolled in courses of 
Indonesian /Malay in higher education. Nor do Ingleson or Leal et al. provide 
any statistical information on retention rates for any language. Ingleson does, 
however, comment on those for Chinese and Japanese, expressing concern that less 
than a quarter of those who took up the study of Chinese and Japanese in the first 
year proceed to third year (Ingleson 1989:166-167). There is evidence that a 
similar situation prevailed in the case of Indonesian/Malay for the period 1983- 
86. The proportion of students enrolled in first year courses in the language 
ranged between 48.37% in 1983, 53.8% in 1984 and 46.05% in 1986 of all 
undergraduate students who completed a unit of study of the language in 
universities and colleges of advanced education (Asian Studies Council 
1987:Tables 3 and 4). VVhctt.er or not these rates still pertained in later years 
must await further investigai;jn. 

Ingleson and Leal et al. provide information on the gender of students enrolled in 
courses of Indonesian/Malay. In 1989 Ingleson has calculated that 65.8% of 
students Of Indonesian/ Malay amongst the respondents to his survey of students 
of Asian languages was female (Ingleson 1989 1:143). In 1990, according to Leal el 
al., women accounted for 75% of all students of Indonesian/Malay over a range of 
60% to 90%. This is the same pattern as for students of Japanese and less than for 
all other languages with the exception of Chinese, which had a female 
candidature of 60% over a range of 40% to 70%. The percentage for 
Indonesian/Malay is similar to that for women studying all languages which 



33 nil- t.iWi' !>. hiM\l upim Tables 2.« and 2.U) above. Ploasc note ihat (he perccnlagcs for iho years 1975 and 

1981 do ni>t imlude collej^es of ndvflncwl eiliunlion and -in- IhoH" f.ir universities only. 
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was 70% and is lower than that for French, German, Spanish and ItaUan which 
had a mean of about 80%. As Leal et al. note, the gender bias amongst students of 
languages other than English is not surprising since most language programs in 
Australian institutions of higher education are offered by departments in 
faculties of arts or education. Students in these faculties are predominantly 
women (Leal et al. 1991 l:U5)}^ 



2.2.2.1 Conclusions 

As we have seen, the numbers of students of Indonesian /Malay have increased 
substantially in Australian higher education since 1964. By 1990, numbers had 
more than recovered from the slump of the late 1970s and early 1980s and the 
continuing national trend of growing numbers through to 1992 is very encouraging. 
If this trend continues, there is every reason to believe that by the end or the 
century there will be substantial numbers of students graduating with the 
language and cultural skills the nation will require to provide for its educational 
needs, as well as the skills base to manage our international relationships with 
Indonesia and Malaysia, including the business relationships between Australia 
and our two important northern neighbours. 





1964 


1975 


1981 


1990# 


French % LOTE 


41.9 


31.2 


32.8 


17.76 


Indonesian /Malay % of LOl h 


7.9 


6.5 


5.9 


5.5 


French % of BA 


12.4 


7.2 


7.1 




Indoner.ian/ Malay % of BA 


2.4 


1.5 


1.3 




LOTE 9. of BA 


29.73 


22.97 


21.62 




French % of Undergraduates 




2.4 




0.34* 


Indonesian /Malay % of 
Undergraduates 




0.5 




0.1* 


LOTE % of Undergraduates 




7.60 


7.09 


1.899* 



Students of Indonesian I Malay and French as Proportions of All languages otlicr tlum English 

(LOTE), All BA, All Undergraduate Students in Universities^^ 
# The statistics for 1990 are based on tlie total EFTSUs for language deinrtments. 

^ These statistics for 1990 are for all students m higlier education. 



Be that as it may, it is important at this point to call attention to another aspect 
of enrolment trends in the language. Table 2.15 records the number of students of 
French and of Indonesian/Malay as a proportion of all students of languages 
other than English, of all BA students, and of all undergraduates, for selected 
years between 1964 and 1990. It also includes the proportion of students of 
languc' ges other than English as a proportion of all BA students and of all 
undergraduates in these same years. It is immediately apparent that students of 
languages other than English have accounted for a decreasing proportion of all 
BA students and all undergraduates. The decrease in the proportion of students of 
French and Indonesian/Malay parallels the decrease in the proportion of 
students of languages other than English of the total numbers of BA students and 
all undergraduates. Languages other than English have become increasingly 



34 Tlie percenlagos are based on llie rough oslimalos of heads of deparlmenls but accord with calculalions bascil 
upon a survey of language students commissioned by Leal d al and the findings of several case studies. 

35 Table 2.13 is based on Wykes (1966):Tablc C, Hawley (1982):Table 1.2 and l.eal et al. I (19')l):Table 4 
(students in universities only). 
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peripheral in Australian higher educatioi since 1964. Comparison of the 
percentages of students of Indonesian/^I;^.ay with those of French as well as 
those of ail students studying languages other than English and all BA students 
and all undergraduates indicates that, at all times throughout the period 
between 1955 and 1990, Indonesian/Malay has been peripheral in an area of 
Australian higher education which itself has become increasingly peripheral. 
Moreover, it is clear that during the period Indonesian/Malay has attracted 
gradually less interest amongst students in higher education than have other 
languages. While in 1974 Indonesian /Malay was the third most studied 
language in universities, and in 1975 the most studied language in colleges of 
advanced education, by 1990 it was only the seventh most learned language in 
higher education in Australia. 



We have noted above a substantial increase in the numbers of students enrolled in 
courses of Indonesian/Malay in Australian schools and higher education in the 
period between 1988 and 1991. However, in a period in which school students 
have not been required to study languages as part of a core curriculum or to 
matriculate to higher education, they have been given a freedom of choice and 
have plainly chosen to study subjects other than languages. A similar freedom of 
choice has also existed in higher education. We have noted that the attitudes to 
the study of these languages revealed in surveys of public opinion particularly at 
the end of this period suggest that the choices which students have made reflect 
attitudes more generally held in the Australian community. 

It is not surprising, then, to discover, when we examine these same public opinion 
polls, that they too trace the same decline of interest in the study of 
Indonesian/Malay relative to other languages which we have observed in the 
casc> of student choice. Between 1963 and 1975 the matriculation candidature of 
Indonesian/Malay rose from being the sixth largest to third largest. In the mid 
1970s it was the fourth most studied language in Australian secondary schools, 
the third in universities and the first in colleges of advanced education. In the 
early 1980s, it was the fifth most studied language in universities and the third 
in colleges of advance education. In secondary schools, however, il remained the 
fourth most studied language and the matriculation candidature was still the 
third largest. By the end of the 1980s, despite increasing numbers learning the 
language in schools and in universities, it had dropped to the fifth place in 
secondary education and sixth in tertiary institutions. In 1990 Indonesian/Malay 
had lost its position as sixth most studied language other than English in 
Australian higher education and become seventh. 

The same trend is apparent in surveys of public opinion. In 1963 respondents to 
the question 'Which foreign languages (from a list of languages) do you think 
should be taught in our schools?' indicated that Indonesian/Malay was the third 
most important language to teach after French and German. In 1977 respondents 
were asked the question: 'Which of these (listed) languages, if any, would you 
like to see taught to a greater extent than at present?' On this occasion 
respondents were of the opinion that Indonesian /Malay was the fourth most 
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important after French, Italian and Japanese. A year later, in 1978, respondents 
were asked to list those foreign languages which they thought should be taught 
in schools and rated Indonesian/Malay fifth after French, Italian, German and 
Japanese. Finally, in 1989, respondents were asked to chose those subject areas on 
a given list which they thought ought to be taught more than they were. Those 
who had chosen the areas of Asian or European languages were then asked to 
indicate particular languages. The responses on this occasion rated 
Indonesian/ Malay sixth after Japanese, French, German, Italian, Modern Greek, 
and Chinese (Goot 1990:122-123, Tables 1 and 2). 

In seeking to understand the history of Indonesian/Malay in Australian 
education in this period two matters call for explanation. The first is the very 
significant decline in the numbers and proportion of students in senior secondary 
schools and in institutions of higher education who have shown interest in 
studying languages other than English. The second is the lessening interest in the 
study of Indonesian/Malay among those students who have chosen to study these 
languages. When answering these two questions, perhaps the most significant 
point to be drawn from the evidence presented in this chapter is that we are 
called upon to explain a general educational and cultural environment in which 
indifference to the learning of languages other than English has been so notable a 
characteristic, as well as to account for the particularities of the 
Indonesian/ Malay case It is to these questions that we shall turn in Chapters 3, 
4 and 5. 
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BEGINNINGS 1955-1970 



Introduction 

How are we to account for the general condition of the teaching and learning of 
languages other than English and more particularly of Indonesian /Malay in the 
period which wc are considering? Previous commentators have invoked a number 
of factors which, in their view, have had an important influence. There have 
been those who in seeking explanations have considered the educational 
environment. They have, for example, argued the importance of the initiatives 
and financial support of governments, both Commonwealth and State, in enabling 
the foundation, maintenance and renewal of programs for the study of languages 
other than English. Some have discussed the removal of languages from core 
curriculum in schools and from the matriculation requirements for entry into 
higher education. Others have pointed to the importance of gender, schooling 
system and the location of schools in city and country as factors influencing the 
choices of students to study one subject rather than another. Some too have 
sought their explanations in the nature of syllabus and examination styles. 
Others have emphasised the value of the study of languages for the cognitive 
development of students and the inculcation of humanist values. Always at issue 
have been the training and competence of teachers and the suitability of 
language study for those other than the academic elite. 

The trends which we have traced in the previous chapter are the result of the 
priorities set and the decisions made by individuals as they participate in 
different capacities in the life of governments, the public service, schools and 
universities. The judgements and the decisions they have made are of course 
informed by their cultural values. The place of languages other than English in 
the school curriculum or in the course structures of degrees in universities, their 
value as an employable skill, and even the legitimacy of their currency in 
everyday life, have been contested issues in the period under discussion. 
Australian racist attitudes and the high value placed upon Australian Anglo- 
Irish culture help explain the absence until recently of any significant immigrant 
community from that part of the world we choose to categorise as 'Asian'. Our 
immigration policy in the not so distant past was not only arranged to keep 
Australia 'white' but also to ensure that immigrants who were not of Anglo-Irish 
descent were suitably assimilated. And that mostly meant not only that they 
became speakers of English in their own and their children's self interest but 
that they were also discouraged from using their mother tongues. 

Our judgement as to the value of languages other than English for our national 
prosperity has also been influenced to a considerable degree by the languages we 
have required for the conduct of our business affairs with major trading partners. 
The long-time importance of the United Kingdom and the United States of 
America has recently waned and the economies of Japan and other nations to our 
north h.ive become increasingly the markets for our commodity exports, our 
sources of investment and manufactured imports. As this shift in our economic 
relationships has taken place, so too has the assessment of the need to master 
Asian languagi-s. At the pres(>nl time the voices which proclaim the economic 
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value of learning languages have become multifarious. We are in the process of 
discovering that any language might well have this value! 

In similar measure, the threat of communism shaped our perceptions of the global 
and regional factors affecting our national security. For many years we sought our 
salvation in a community of English-speaking nations as we depended first upon 
Great Britain and then the United States to guarantee our national security. 
Now that the Cold War has ended and we have had cause to rethink our defence 
policy, we are coming to a new accommodation with the nations to our north. 
New diplomatic and strategic requirements, like our economic interests, as they 
draw us into new relationships with other nations in our region of the world, 
emphasise the value to us of languages other than English. 



3.2 The coming of the crisis in the teaching of languages 
other than English 1955-1970 



3.2.1 Introduction 

The period between 1945 and 1970 was a formative one for the study of languages 
other than English in Australian education in the late 1980s and early 1990s. 
Those who are influential in Australian life at the present time were for the 
most part educated in this period. The parents and grandparents of today's 
school and university students, leaders in Australian business, education and 
political life all formed the attitudes they now have towards the study of 
languages in this period. Whatever were the values and practices attached to 
the learning of languages other than English in the period prior to 1970, they can 
only be fully understood in the context of a number of dominant features of 
Australian society in the period. 

In the mid 1960s, the study of languages other than English was perceived to be 
in the midst of a crisis as the numbers of students of languages in schools and 
universities declined and would continue to do so for another decade. It was at 
this time that Indonesian/Malay was introduced and the numbers of students of 
Indonesian /Malay began to mcrease in Australian education. 



3.2.2 The economy 

Between 1945 and 1970 Australians enjoyed an unprecedented level of economic 
prosperity. Full employment and increasing affluence were taken for granted by 
the generation of Australians who grew up in this period. Manufacturing 
industry was particularly prosperous and most manufacturc\i goods in common use 
by the 1960s were Australian made. Tliere was by the mid 1960s even a growing 
export trade in manufactured goods, so that the country's dependence on the 
export of wheat and wool was marginally reduced. Nevertheless wheat and 
wool continued to account for the bulk of Australian exports. During the 1960s the 
export of minerals grew. While iron-ore and coal were the most significant 
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earners of foreign exchange, deposits of oil, natural gas, uranium and mineral 
sands were also exploited for export. Between 1960 and 1970 Australia's overseas 
trade doubled, rising from about $4 billion to $8 billion. 

Tliroughout the period Australia's trade was dominated by the United Kingdom 
and the United States of America. In 1949 approximately 60% of Australia's 
imports came from these two countries and 48% of our exports went to them. By 
1960 these percentages were lower, but still 50% of imports and 33% of exports 
were exchanged with these two countries. At the end of the 1960s, 40% of imports 
came from and 20% of exports went to the United Kingdom and the United States 
of America. As with trade, so too with investment. Overseas capital investment 
came principally from the United Kingdom and the United States, attracted by 
growth in the Australian market, the import and replacement strategy of the 
government and protection from competitive imports in the form of high tariffs. 
It was only towards the end of the 1960s that trade with and investment from 
Asian countries, principally Japan, reached levels comparable with Australia's 
two main trading partners (Ward 1977:327-31, 366-70; Auchmuty 1971:12-3; 
Krause 1984:275-8, 300). 



3.2.3 Australia's foreign relations 

In the context of the Cold War, Australia was, throughout this period, 
dependent on the United Kingdom and increasingly the United States to 
guarantee national security. Australia's foreign policy has been a history of 
Australia's search for security in the Pacific. Australians have always been 
keenly aware of their peculiar status as a numerically small European nation in 
an Asian hemisphere. Fears about the future of Australia's racial composition, 
sparked by the large Chinese immigration to Australia during the gold rushes of 
the 1850s and 1860s, combined with the rise of nationalism and Social Darwinism 
to create a patriotic attachment to the British race through all levels of 
Australian society (Meaney 1989:398-408). The policy of restricting immigration, 
in particular from Asian countries, became the cornerstone of every major 
political party in Australia until the early 1960s, and Australia's foreign 
dealings were directed towards ensuring that the country would not be left alone 
to face an Asian power who might object to this White Australia policy. Before 
the Second World War, Australian governments had sought their security 
within a 'British Empire'. The inability of the British to stop the rapid 
advance of Japan through Asia at that time caused Australian governments 
henceforth to turn increasingly to the United States for protection. After the 
Second World War successive Australian governments attempted to get the 
United States to enter into a binding defence agreement, initially from a fear of a 
rosurgent Japan, but more fundamentally out of a concern about the threat of 
communism in Asia. 



With the collapse of European colonialism after the Second World War, the new 
nationalisms which grew in former colonics produced profound misgivings in the 
Australian population. When the Indonesians declared their independence from 
the Netherlands in August 1945 and waged diplomatic and military campaigns 
ngainst the Dutch, Australia's sympathies were split between the two sides. 
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Conservatives, most newspapers and the vast majority of Australians were 
opposed to the independence movement, and it was only Labor and the trade 
unions who were in support. Table 3.1 documents this climate of opinion. The 
polls of August 1947 and February 1949 were taken after the two Dutch Military 
Actions in these years. 





Dec. 1945 


Auk. 1947 


Feb, 1949 


Favouring: Dutch Control 


41% 


23% 


23% 


Favouring Indonesian Control 


29% 


18% 


19% 


Favouring Joint Control 


13% 


15% 


11%- 


No Opinion 


17% 


44% 


42% 



Tnbh'^.^ 

Results of Public Opinion Polls on the Question of Control of Indonesia, 1945-1949.-^'' 



Evatt, Australia's Minister for External Affairs in the Chifley Labor 
Governm.ent, while he feared for the level of communist influence in Indonesia, 
was swayed by pragmatic considerations. He judged that the Dutch would in the 
long run be unable to hold on to their former colony. Moreover, Australia's 
geography was unalterable, and Evatt believed it would be better to have a 
neighbour who was friendly rather than one which was antagonistic to 
Australia's interests. He therefore chose to go against the prevailing mood in 
Australia and supported the Indonesians in the struggle for independence. 

In 1949 the conservative parties came to power at the Federal elections in 
December on a platform which emphasised their opposition to 'communist' 
influences on the Australian Labor Party. The communist rebellion in the 
Federation of Malaga, communist control of mainland China and Chinese 
communist assistance to the North Koreans in their war against the United 
Nations forces in South Korea, like the threat of the communist-led Viet Minh 
who sought to wrest Indo-China from French imperial control, all encouraged the 
conservative government in Australia to adopt the American view of the threat 
to the free world of a monolithic world communism. In this climate. Spender, 
then Casey and Hasluck, Australia's Ministers for External Affairs in the 1950s 
and 1960s, pursued a campaign to try and bring the United States into an alliance 
with Australia and New Zealand, as a basis for its defence against Asia 
(McLean 1990:64-82). At the same time Australia remained rigid in its 
immigration requirements in relation to Asians and constantly worried about the 
vagaries of their populous northern neighbours. 

In the late 1950s parliamentary democracy collapsed in Indonesia to be replaced 
by Sukarno's Guided Democracy. Perceptions of the powerful influence of the 
Indonesian Communist Party in the internal affairs of Indonesia and an 
Indonesian foreign policy increasingly marked by an anti-Western rhetoric and 
directed to bringing Indonesia into closer association with the communist bloc 
profoundly encouraged Australians' fears of their nearest Asian neighbour. 

While Australian foreign policy was driven by a concern that the country be 
protected from Asian communism by the American alliance, there was a more 
positive side to Australia's relationship with Asian countries. The Colombo 
Plan, initiated by Spender in 1950, was intended to provide financial, technical 
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and professional assistance to underdeveloped countries such as Indonesia. The 
scheme received substantial support from the Menzies Government and resulted, 
amongst other things, in considerable numbers of students from Asian countries 
coming to Australia to receive a professional and technical education. The 
establishment of the Volunteer Graduates Scheme, later to become Australian 
Volunteers Abroad, was also an outcome of this willingness to contribute to the 
development of countries such as Indonesia. While the presence of Indonesian 
students in Australia and the presence of Australian volunteers in Indonesia 
undoubtedly created a group of younger Australians in the 1950s and 1960s who 
were favourably disposed towards Indonesia as 'a new country breaking free from 
colonial oppression and trying to establish a democratic political, social and 
economic way of life' (Brown and McKay 1991:1; Ward 1977:3'" 6-7), such 
Australians were in the 1950s and 1960s a small and atypical minority. The vast 
majority of Australians were motivated by other interests when they considered 
Asia and Indonesia in the context of Australia's place in the world. 

When Sukarno mounted a campaign to resolve the question of the sovereignty of 
West Irian in Indonesia's favour, the Australian Government with the 
overwhelming support of Australian public opinion opposed Indonesia. When 
asked in 1950 who should control West New Guinea, 42% of Australians felt that 
it should be controlled by Australia, 23% favoured Dutch control and only 6% 
supported Indonesian control {The Sydney Morning Herald, 16 March 1950). 
Australians were particularly worried that if Indonesians gained control of West 
New Guinea they would take over control of Australian New Guinea and 
Australia would be unprotected from the 'southward thrust of Chinese communist 
expansion'.^' The United States and the United Kingdom, although they 
favoured continued Dutch control of West New Guinea, were alarmed at the 
outspokenness of Australia's public policy on this issue. In the end United States 
fears of pushing Sukarno further towards the communist camp, thereby creating 
another Vietnam, resolved the issue and West New Guinea was handed over to 
Indonesian administration in 1962, subject to the results of a plebiscite to 
determine wliether the inhabitants wished to remain part of Indonesia to be 
lield by 1969. 

Almost immediately after tlie resolution of the dispute over West New Guinea, 
Indonesia, fearing encirclement by European puppet states (Legge 1972:362-5), 
embarked on a campaign against the creation of Malaysia. For Australians the 
new campaign confirmed their fears of Indonesian expansionism. When 
Malaysia was given a non-permanent seat in the Security Council of the United 
Nations in January 1965, and the Indonesians left the United Nations and 
strengthened their ties with the North Koreans, North Vietnamese and 
Chinese, the Australian Government committed troops to the defence of 
Malaysia's Borneo territories, with the qualified support of the United States 
under the ANZUS treaty, 

Following the coup in September 1965, the end of 'Confrontation' and Sukarno's 
removal from power, Australia's diplomatic relations with Indonesia improved 
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dramatically. The repression of the Indonesian Communist Party and the end to 
Sukarno's anti-Western rhetoric diminished Australian fears of Indonesia as the 
site of communist activity and threat. Australians began to think of Indonesia 
less and less, as the spectre of another communist threat, this time in Indo- 
China, loomed larger in the daily news. 



3.2.4 Australian attitudes towards immigration 

In the period between W5 and 1970, the world inhabited by Austr.ilians was an 
English-speaking world. Australians were encouraged in their acceptance of the 
high pragmatic value of English and the irrelevance of other languages not only 
by unprecedented levels of economic pnisperity, built in the main upon trade with 
and investment from the United Kingdom and the United States, but also in equal 
measure, by our dependency on these two world powers to guarantee our national 
security in the waging of the Cold War, which confirmed Australians in their 
evaluation of English as the language of international affairs. Moreover, the 
cultural dominance of Anglo-Irish Australians, whose British patriotism was 
the cor.ior stone of their Australian nationalism, confident in their superiority as 
participants in a world wide communit\' of English-sptvnking nations, insisted on 
an immigration policy which kept Australia both white and Engli.sh speaking. 
It was in tlie best interests of all immigrants who were not of Anglo-Irish di'scent 
to be assimilated, and assimilation meant, aniongst other things, a public 
mastery of English and the suppression of the use lUher languages. 

Following the Second World War, Australian gowrnments encouraged migration 
from the United Kingdom and then from other European ctnmtries such as the 
Netherlands, Italy, Greece and Yugoslavia. By 1970 more than 2..=i million 
immigrants from these countries had settled in Australia. Still the White 
Ausfralia policy remained in place to refuse entry to migrants from Asian 
countries until the 1970s. Bv this time Australian opinion had begun to change, 
as public opinion polls conducted by the immigration Reform Croup suggested, 
and the Federal Covernment had begun to remove some of the more notorious 
aspects of this policy. Still, if fewer politicians were prepared publicly to 
defend the tenets of restricted immigration, the Australian public were certainly 
not eager to dispense with it. In 19Wi, b1.7'X of Australians believed that no more 
than 1,000 Asians should be allowed into Australia each year, and even in 1970 
half the population refused to accept more than 3,000 Asian immigrants each 
vear.""* Australians, like people in other cultures, harboured prejudices against 
foreigners. 

if there is some evidence which suggests that governments and private enterprise 
at the time had accepted that there was some pragmatic communicative value to 
be attached to the languages of immigrant communities, ificial policy 
demanded that all immigrants be assimilated. Immigrants who persisted in 
speaking their first language in public were considered unassimilated and 
therefore un- Australian. School teachers advised parents to avoid harming 
their children by not speaking English m the home, justice Do\ey, wlu) chaired 
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an inquiry into the progress and assimilation of migrant children in Australia in 
1^60, considered the existence of ethnic gioups and the use of ethnic languages 
undesirable as they hindered children's assimilation into school communities. 
Throughout the period, interpreting and translating; services were- few, municipal 
libraries stocked few books in languages of migran'. communities, and there were 
few programs on radio and none at all on television in languages other than 
English (Clyne 1991:15-8). 



3.2.5 The educational environment 

In the 195()s and 1960s the situation of the learning of 'foreign' languages was 
dominated by French, German and Latin. French, a language of relatively few 
immigrants and little used in Australia's international dealings, had almost a 
monopoly amongst these three languages in Australian schools and was the 
language most studied in universities. The numbers of students learning languages 
other than French, German and Latin at the time were very small, as we have 
seen. There was little opportunity to study the languages of Australia's 
immigrant communities. Study of these languages in schools was inhibited by a 
system of school zoning, in-built discriminatory procedures in marking students 
from native-speaking backgrounds in some matriculation examinations, and by 
many languages simply not being available for examination at this level at the 
time because examinations were dependent on there being a university 
department both competent and willing to take responsibility for them (Clyne: 
1991:17). 
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3.2.6 The Wykes Reports 

It is little wonder that Australian school students at the time perceived that the 
learning of languages other than English had little relevance for them. In 1966 
and 1968 Wykes wrote two important studies of the situation of the study of 
languages in Australian schools and universities. The Humanities Research 
Council, on behalf of whom she wrote her study of universities, was of the view 
that there was in general 'apathy about the need of "language study" ' in the 
Australian community, an apathy which extended to ;-.chools and even to many 
faculties in universities (Wykes 1966:iii). Wykes, in her report, drew attention 
to the influence of 'the cultural climate of city and state' in choices students made 
whether or not to study languages. She reported the view of university teachers 
in Western Australia that the community there was apathetic, even hostile, to 
foreign languages and noted that amongst btws in schools there was a widespread 
v\cw that foreign languages were useless. They were not entirely wrong in this 
\-iew, for as Wykes observed elsewliere in the report, there were 'comparatively 
few vocations open to linguists apart from teaching' (Wykes 1966:10-11). In her 
report on the situation of language teaching in schools, Wykes reported on a 
survey of student attitudes concerning the 'utility' of the sludv of French. 
Students were asked about the educational relevance of French for the study of 
other subjects at school and future study at university, its vocational value for 
Inture careers and for foreign trawl. On the basis of responses to the survey, 
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Wykes was able to claim that to many students French appears a useless 
subject irrelevant to their way of life' (Wykes and Kinj: 1968:148). 

Wykes observed at this time that there was a substantially greater 
proportion of girls than boys studying foreign languages in schools. 
Wykes suggested a number of reasons for this. They included the old 
tradition of a girl's education, school tradition and policy, 
vocational opportunities, the development of sex roles, and the 
availability of staff. The combination of these factors had led to 
something of a vicious circle: 

More girls take modern languages at university, become teachers of modern 
languages, and the impression of the 'feminine' subject grows. A similar concept 
of the 'masculine' subjects of the physical sciences is probably created in a 
similar fashion. In a society where the male plays the dominant role, it is not 
good for a subject to acquire a 'feminine reputation'!! j (Wykes and King 1968:72- 
3). 

Wykes also noted that there were differences between the proportions of students 
in different types of schools learning foreign languages. There was also in the 
early 1960s a very obvious inequality of opportunity in all States except Victoria 
and Queensland between students in cities and those in the country to study 
foreign languages. Not only did a significantly smaller proportion of students in 
the country study languages than in the city, but the persistence rate of those in 
country schools continuing the study of foreign languages was uniformly across all 
States much lower than for their city counterparts (Wykes and King 1968:38-73). 

At the time when Wykes wrote her two reports, the teaching of languages in 
Australian education was per oived to be in a state of crisis because of a 
spectacular decline in the numbers of students taking them in senior high schools 
and in higher education. The gradual removal since 1939 of languages other than 
English from matriculation and faculty requirements for entry to universities 
meant that students in schools who perceived no relevance of the learning of 
languages other than English were freer to select other subjects which they 
considered more important and less demanding. A situation thus existed in 
which only a minority of senior students in academic schools studied languages 
and so entered universities adequately trained and with any predisposition to 
continue their language studies at university leviM (Wykes 1966: 6-10; Wykes 
and King 1968:12-71). In faculties of arts, the place of primary location of most 
language departments in universities, she discovered that approximately 30% of 
all students in 1964 studied at least one language. She predicted, quite 
accurately as it turned out, that this was a proportion which would drop in the 
near future to between 20%-25% in the absence of any university or faculty 
requirement for languages to enter universities and in a situation in which, in 
faculties of arts, students would have an increasing freedom to choose other 
subjects as new departments were established (Wykes 1966:13). It is likely that 
the removal of foreign languages from the entry requirements for higher 
education was symptomatic of the apathy and hostility towards their study 
noted by Wykes in her rept>rts. Even where such requirements continued to exist, 
languages were not required for any intrinsic value which they might have had 
in everyday life but rather because languages, like mathematics, were 
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considered to bo a 'good predictors of the ability of the candidate to undertake a 
university course' (Wykes 1966:7). 

In this cultural environment, languages other than English were in the main a 
thing of education, taught to an academic elite and valued for their contribution 
to the cognitive and civilising development of students. A minority of (female) 
students in schools aspired to go on to university to study languages that they 
might return to schools to teach later generations of school students, so that they 
too might go to universities to acquire language skills in order to become teachers 
of languages in schools. Beyond this educational merry-go-round, the command 
of foreign languages was considered to be only the 'legitimate interest of students 
of the arts, of literati (or at least dilettantes)' (Ingram 1992b:9). Languages 
other than English were not taught because a mastery of them might have been 
of pragmatic value in a multicultural Australia or in our dealings with other 
countries. 

Programs of foreign language study at the time were academic in character. 
Almost without exception the study of foreign languages was confined to what 
Wykes described as academic schools and the academic stream in comprehensive 
schools. They were designed for study by an intellectual elite intending to go on 
to study at university. Speaking of French, Wykes observed that school students 
found the study of this language difficult because it was a grammar-based 
'verbal, abstract study' and because it demanded too much in the time which was 
available in the classroom. French syllabuses at the time were broadly based 
and expected students not only to master the language itself but also required 
that students obtain a knowledge of French culture. Wykes noted that between 
1945 and the mid 1960s there had been an intensified emphasis on the study of 
French culture and that the introduction of the audio-lingual method in the 1960s 
had placed an increased demand on improving studenfs' speaking and listening 
skills, it seemed, from her survey of students in Victorian schools, that the 
heavy workload in the classroom was in practice ameliorated by simply not 
teaching much about French civilisation at all (Wykes and King 1968:146-9). 

Wykes' statistical survey of enrolments in language courses in universities in 1964 
and her surveys of the opinion of deans and heads of departments responsible for 
programs of study in university faculties concerning the place of languages 
revealed an important diversity of interest and opinion. Academic 
specialisation had isolated the study of languages. This isolation was not one 
which had been created just by the degree programs of different faculties but one 
which was also evident within faculties of arts where the majority of language 
departments were primarily located. 

In departments other than language departments in faculties of arts, Wykes 
found only 'tempered enthusiasm' for teaching honours students languages other 
than English and only 'lukewarm support' for language courses for postgraduate 
students. It scorned that there was an assumption on the part of some members of 
staff that students would have an adequate knowledge of the (European) 
languages which they required, and, while there was a majority opinion that it 
was highly desirable that honours and postgraduate students should have a 
knowledge of languages, there existed no requirement that they in fact did so. 
The lukewarm support which existed for the study of languages in faculties of 
arts outside language departments was no doubt informed, at least in part, by the 
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opposition expressed by a vocal, and one suspects influential, minority of those 
surveyed to the idea of formalised interdepartmental co-operation. It was 
argued that such co-operation was difficult to achieve in practice and, 
importantly, interfered with the liberty of choice of students (Wykes 1966:45). 
It also appears to have been motivated by the demand of disciplinary 
specialisation in the humanities and social sciences which made of departments 
in faculties of arts autonomous spheres of intellectual enterprise. Such an 
attitude ran counter to a view of the degree of Bachelor of Arts as a generalist 
program of education which was intended to broaden a student's interest not to 
specialise it. Departments of language, it is not surprising to discover, also 
shared this view. They considered their primary 'practical' task to be the 
training of academics and specialist research workers. Teaching languages to 
honours and postgraduate students in other departments and even the traming of 
school teachers was regarded as peripheral to this central purpose (Wykes 
1966:39, 45). 

The programs of study in language departments, being intended to train 
academics and research workers, were designed to provide students with reading, 
writing, speaking and listening skills in the language as well as a broad 
awareness of the cultural values and outlook of the people whose language was 
the object of study. Tlie study of culture at the time was understood to include not 
just literature (in which there was a predominant interest), but art, history, 
music, philosophy, architecture, politics and society. The emphasis on the non- 
literary aspects of culture was, as Wykes pointed out, unexceptional at the time, 
having begun after the First World War and become more widespread since the 
Second (Wykes 1966:39). 

Wykes also drew attention to the small numbers of students win) took up the 
study of languages in universities which were predominantly technological or 
agricultural in character (Wykes 1966:10). She also recorded low numbers of 
students studying languages in faculties other than faculties of arts within 
universities. She noted a difference in numbers and attitudes toward teachmg 
languages between those faculties which she categorised as 'science-based', ie, 
faculties of science, agriculture, dental science, engineering and medicine, and 
other faculties such as those of commerce, economics, accountancy and law. In 
science-based faculties there were in 1964 a total of 580 students taking 
languages, while in other faculties there were only 139 such students. Students vif 
languages in science-b..sed faculties were in the main catered for m courses 
specially designed for their students. Here she noted the 'strong demand' for a 
command of foreign languages, principally French, German and Russian, for 
practical and technical reasons. Students needed to be able to read, translate and 
to communicate with colleagues in these languages. In other faculties, while the 
opportunity was in fact often available to students to study languages, there was 
no desire on the part of deans and departmental heads for students at any level to 
possess a command of a language other than English (Wykes 1966:14-20). 

The situation of the teaching and learning of languages other than Fnglish in 
this period was one in which the study of languages was remote from the world 
of everyday life in an increasingly multicultural Australian community. The 
languages which dominated the curriculum hod little relevance to Australia's 
economic and strategic dependency on the United Kingdom and the United 
States. Isolated from the needs of everyday life, the purpose of the study of 
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Innguagcs was largely determined by the contribution they made to the cognitive 
development of (female) students. Programs of language study were thus highly 
academic in character. Assumed to be for an academic elite' school syllabuses 
which demanded high levels of performance and heavy work loads were 
broadly based in the study of language and culture in imitation of the programs in 
universities which were designed to produce academic research workers in the 
field of literary and cultural studies. Language studies in universities had 
become ghettoized, separated not only from the training of students in 
professional faculties but also from the study of other humanities subjects and the 
social sciences. 

If this was the situation of the study of languages in Australian education, it was 
not one which Crawford, the then chairman of the Australian Humanities 
Research Council, was prepared to accept. Both Crawford and the Council's 
Committee on Foreign Languages were alarmed at the situation in which 
language study found itself. It was not a situation which would, in their view, 
equip Australia well for the future. When calling for an inquiry to examine 
Australia's requirements for foreign languages, he identified those areas of 
national life where he believed the need existed. Crawford understood well 
that these needs existed beyond the educational program of schools and 
universities. Tlie value of languages were important in Australian business life 
and in the conduct of the affairs of state as wel! as to 'the less tangible 
requirement of a rich Australian culture'. In part this last comment appears to 
have been an oblique reference to the need to provide for the maintenance of the 
languages of migrant communities in Australia, identified elsewhere in Wykes' 
report and its recommendations (Wykes 1966:iii, 1). Neither the Council nor 
V-Vykes elaborated upon the ways in which knowledge of languages other than 
English nor cultural understanding would foster Australian business abroad or 
would work to create a multicultural Australian community. They did, however, 
have a number of recommendations which they believed would encourage the 
wider leaching and learning of languages in Australian education. 



Introduction of Indonesian/Malay into schools and universities 

Prominent dniongsl the recommendations to encourage the learning of languages in 
schools and universities which were announced in Wykes' two reports was the 
need to leach a greater variety of languages. The reports emphasised the need to 
provide not only for a greater variety of European languages, including those of 
the major groups of migrant communities in Australia. It was particularly 
important that Asian languages become much more widely available. Asian 
languages, she and the Council believed, 'ga\c access to cultures valuable in 
their own right' and were 'further of increasing importance for the international 
relations of this country' (Wykes W(->6:n). In the case of schools, Wykes regarded 
the dominance of French as something to be deplored, not because it was not a 
\ aluable language in itself, but because she believed that a wider range of both 
Furopean and Asian languages ought to be tiUight. 

As we have seen, provision had been made for a language-based study of 
Indonesia and Malaysia in the mid V)5(h at the Australian National University 
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and the Universities of Melbourne and Sydney. By the mid 196()s similar 
provision had also been made at Monash. A brief examination of the 
circumstances surrounding the establishment of the Department of Indonesian and 
Malayan Studies at the University of Sydney is revealing of the attitudes of the 
time. 

The initiative to establish the study of Indonesian and Malaysian at the 
University of Sydney came not from the scholarly community nor even from 
public demand. The impulse came from the Commonwealth Government, which 
announced its interest in the teaching of Indonesian and Malayan Studies in a 
letter from William ]. Weoden, Director of the Commonv>'ealth Office of 
Education, to the V ice-Chancellor in June 1955. In his letter Weeden indicated 
that the government was 'prepared to meet the necessary costs involved'. The 
government 'recognised that the form which courses ... would take is a matter for 
the university to decide' and that while 'the language of Indonesia might be the 
major study, possibly provision would be made for teaching something of the 
culture of region'. Tliere was some urgency in the proposal. Tlie Commonwealth 
Government hoped that teaching might commence in 1956, giving the University 
only half a year to recruit academics, plan a course and advertise for 
undergraduate places. What was not made clear in correspondence with the 
University was that the government's interest in seeing the study of Indonesia 
and Malaysia established had originated not in the Commonwealth Office of 
Education but in the Departments of External Affairs, Defence and in the office of 
the Prime Minister, who wanted 'Indonesian and Malay and other Far Eastern 
languages ... [taughtl to undergraduates, the Services and persons needing limited 
courses'.'''* When the government decided to end full funding of the Department 
of Indonesian and Malayan Studies at Sydney late in 1965, it was because the 
'original purpose for these grants was to provide for particular and clearly 
defined Commonwealth needs' and these needs had ended.-"' While thesi' needs 
were not made explicit, it is worth noting that these were considered 
'Commonwealth' and not 'scholarly'. 

The response in the University to the government's proposal was, to say the 
least, mixed. The Senate of the University of Sydney wholeheartedly endorsed 
thi: creation of the new department. A number of academics in the Faculty of 
Arts, however, opposed it on the grounds that 'the literary and cultural context 
of the languages ... [was] not enough to justify the teaching [of Indonesian and 
Malayan Studies] in the traditional mode of language teaching in the Faculty'.-*' 
The sentiment vvas especially prevalent among teachers of European languages, 
and one of their number. Professor Henning of the Department of French, moved 
an unsuccessful motion which would have prevented the introduction of 
Indonesian and Malayan Studies in the Faculty of Arts."*- In the end, however, 
the recommendation that a department be created passed through the 
Professorial Board, Faculty of Arts and Senate and the department came into 
existence in 1956. How typical the situation at the University of Sydney was of 
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other institutions when the subject was introduced must await further 
investigation. 

The initiative to establish the study of Indonesia came from the Commonwealth 
Government, which well understood the diplomatic and strategic imperatives 
attached to Australia's relationship with a newly independent Indonesia, but no 
doubt the same enlightened self interest which informed the government's 
support of the Colombo Plan and Australian Volunteers Abroad also encouraged 
it in its desire to establish the study of Indonesia in Australian universities. It is 
clear, too, from the correspondence with the University of Sydney that the 
government's interest was in Indonesia and not the Confederation of Malaya 
which was part of the British Commonwealth of Nations, English-speaking 
amongst the educated elite and firmly under British control, since Britain had by 
this time contained the communist rebellion. The initiative had certainly not 
come in response to public demand or to any academic request to see these studies 
become an integral part of Australian education. Indeed it would seem that the 
government's initiative succeeded in the face of strong opposition from 
conservative elements in the academic community who, confident of the superior 
value of European cultural studies but perhaps also conrerned at the loss of 
students to the study of a new language, dismissed the \«lue of the study of 
Indonesian languages and cultures. 

By the mid 1960s, it would seem, such opposition had lessened, and in 
universities there does not appear to have been much opposition to the 
introduction of new languages such as Indonesian/ Malay. Indeed Wykes found 
much evidence of forward planning in faculties of arts. By this time, however, 
there was much more public interest in the study of Asian languages in 
particular, an interest which culminated in the establishment of an Advisory 
Committee on the Teaching of Asian Languages and Cultures ' v the 
Commonwealth Government in March 1969, under the chairmanship of Pi ..sor 
Auchmuty. Opposition had, however, not altogether disappeared. Within 
universities where the subject was taught, the enthusiasm of those who taught 
the subject and who were knowledgeable about and sympathetic towards 
Indonesia and Malaysia had resulted in growing enrolments of students in the 
subject. The role of Indonesian nationals, who have taught in universities since 
this time, was an important element in this context. Confronted by these 
developments, opposition took a more subtle form. Clear differences of opinion 
were expressed about the relative values to be attached to different languages. 
Major languages, understood to be those of the great nations, 'the leaders of 
humanity', would be taught because of their intrinsic value. Other languages, 
including Indonesian/Malay, were to be made available for 'practical reasons', 
because they were of political, geographical or technical value. These languages 
were to be properly situated in area studies programs because of their relevance 
to departments of anthropology, history or political science (Wykes 1966:41). In 
the case of schools, where there was growing pressure to introduce the study of 
Asian languages, sharp differences of opinion concerning the suitability of 
teaching Asian languages to Australian school students existed. Despite this 
difference of opinion, Wykes advocated that Chinese, Indonesian/Malay and 
lapanese should be taught, but only in selected schools and only 'to the 
linguistically gifted in senior classes', a recommendation that not only says much 
about the cultural conservatism of Australian schools but is also evidence of the 
elitism which was attached to the teaching of languages at the time. 
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The government's interest in Australia's need to understand the new and 
dangerous world of Asia, as Legge points out (Legge 1990:97-9), arose from 
considerations of government policy, and these considerations had their influence 
on the general direction of the study of Indonesia and Malaysia in Australian 
universities at the time. By the mid 196()s the interest in the study of Indonesia 
and Malaysia was in general not that of the European Orientalist tradition 
which explored the classical civilisations of Asian countries through language, 
literature and philosophy. Rather it was based on the model of postwar 
American studies of newly emerging nations, hi general the study of Indonesia 
and Malaysia focused on the contemporary scene and its immediate antecedents 
and was in the i..ain concerned with issues of international relations, economic 
development and the history and character of political life. Language ^itudies 
were combined with social sciences such as anthropology, economics, political 
science and sociology, thus breaking the nexus between the study of language and 
literature and the brand of cultural studies which prevailed in departments of 
mixJern European languages. As Legge points out, the departments responsible for 
teaching Indonesian/Malay in Canberra, Melbourne and Sydney all initially 
developed different approaches to the study of Indonesian /Malay, combining it 
with other aspects of the history, cultures and societies of these two countries. 
The department in Canberra emphasised modern literature and Islam, Melbourne 
a study of contemporary societies based upon the social sciences, and Sydney, 
although initially emphasising the classical civilisation of the region, had by 
the mid 1960s also developed a strong interest in modern literature, ptilitics and 
sociology, in the department at Monash, established in 1964, there was 
emphasis on the study of Modern Indonesian and Classical Malay literature but 
in a context in which there was a strong emphasis on the study of Asia in the 
traditional disciplines at undergraduate level accompanied by an 
interdisciplinary approach to Southeast Asian studies at the graduate level . 



3.2.8 Teaching methodology and coursebooks 

The teaching of Indonesian /Malay language until the late 1960s was within the 
grammar-translation tradition of language teaching. The first Indonesian 
textbook published in Australia appears to have been T. S. Lie's lntwciuct,i}( 
Indonesian, published in 1965. This marked the start of a highly productive 
decade, in which several major textbooks were produced. There was from the 
first a methodological tension, in that Lie's coursebooks adhered closely to a 
traditional grammar-translation format, but that Purwanto Danusugondo's 
Bahama Imkmcsia for Beginners of 1966 was highly critical of translation, and 
proposed instead a method based on what he described as 'productive patterns'. 

Elsewhere in foreign language teaching, the grammar-translation method was 
already being supplanted by the audio-lingual method, a shift which had 
occurred earlier in the United States. Thus, the first Indonesian grammar- 
translation texts in Australia appeared in the last days of this methodology. By 
1968, the audio-lingual method was to become dominant in teaching 
Indonesian/Malay. There was, however, a brief and productive burst of 
grammar-translation courses and textbooks between 1965 and 1968, when six titles 
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wvTv piiblislicd, all — ciport from Purwanto Danusugondo's — adhering to a 
j^rainmar-translatioii approach. 

Each of these publications was in some way associated with teaching staff at the 
Universities of Melbourne and Sydney. From Melbourne came J. P. Sarumpaet's 
The Structure of Bahasa Indonesia and the collaborative work, Sarumpaet and 
Mackie's Introduction to Bahasa Indonesia, both published in 1966. From Sydney 
came the T.S. Lie and Purwanto Danusugondo texts mentioned above. Two further 
ventures were associated with H.W. Emanuels of the University of Sydney. One 
was a course compiled for the Radio University section of the University of New 
South Wales by Emanuels, published as Bahasa Iridonesia Sehari-hari in 1966. 
The other was the first Australian school text, Indonesian for Schools, written by 
Vern Turner, a high school teacher and graduate of the University of Sydney 
who had been recommended by Emanuels to the publishers. Science Press. Book 
One of this course appeared in 1967 and Book Two in 1968. 

The methodological core providing the link between these texts was the 
grammar-translation method, the traditional method of teaching Latin and 
Greek in Europe, which had come to be used in teaching 'modern' languages such 
as French, German and English in the nineteenth century. The core components of 
a typical grammar-translation lesson were the presentation of a grammatical 
rule, a study of lists of vocabulary, and a translation exercise. Reading rather 
than speaking was emphasised. 

Thus, the ten lessons in Parts 1 and 2 of Lie's Introducing Indonesian 
involved: 

a . a short reading; 

b. vocabulary lists, with some explanation; 

c. a longer grammar section, covering up to nine grammatical 
points; 

d. a short section containing exercises, mostly based on the 
translation of individual sentences. 

Sarumpaet's The Structure of Bahasa Indonesia was aimed at university 
students, using sophisticated technical descriptions of the language. The first 
two chapters are entitled 'the equational sentence' and 'the attributive sentence'. 
The first paragraphs of its preface reads: 

The purpose of this work is to help the student to understand and 
assmiilate the syntax of modern standard Bahasa Indonesia, as the 
language is used today in schools and universities and by those who 
speak and write with care. 

A sentence construction is first introduced m a table or by means of 
examples, followed by the translation of the sentences. Negative 
forms are sometimes introduced when it is considered necessary. The 
sentences in the tables should be thoroughly assimilated before the 
actual exercises which follow are tackled (p. x). 

I xeuises consisted of grammatical transformations of lists of individual 
H'nti'nces. 
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Sarumpaot's profnco urged boginiu>rs U> use this vvt>rk in conjunction with a 
beginners text, such as Intmiiu-tioii to Bnhnsa Imionc^in by Sarumpaet and 
Mackio. This latter, written at speed to fill the absence of any useful texts, 
followed the format of: vocabulary items, grammar points, a dozen or more 
examples, and exercises, which consisted of translation of usually ten to 1? 
phrases and sentences. Sentences often haa the 'made-up' feel typical of 
grammar-translation texts, e^,, 

Tliat young man drives very fast. 

You are not allowed to climb that high mt>untam. 

It is reported that Harsono has left Djakarta. 

Additional translation exercises at the back of the book included two passages of 
hidonesian prose and a short story from a \^51 magazine. 

Emmanuels' course for the Radio University consisted of lectures, di\ided 
into: 

a. grammatical explanation 

b. drill exercises 1 apparently translation) 

c. additional grammatical explanations. 

In half of the lectures, according to the evidence of Part 2, apparentK' the onK 
surviving part of the course, a comprehension was substituted for 'a and 
comprehension questions for 'b'. Only three of these were conversatit>ns. The 
course ended on an historical and literary note, with three comprehension 
passages on the history of the Indonesian language and Indonesian literature. In 
1993, just over a quarter of a century later, it is hard to imagine quite how this 
'radio university' worked, but it seems that students folk- • .-d a written script as 
they listened to the broadcast. 

Vern Turner's school coursebook of 1967 and 1968 added interest to the grammar 
format with line drawings scattered through the text, every two or three pages. 
The preface summed up the philosophy: 

From this book students wili learn grammatical forms which will 
enable them to attain fluency in speaking and writing Bahasa 
Indonesia. 

The basic pattern of lessons was: grammar, vocabulary list, and translation 
exercises. The sections for translation were massive, with semetimes more than 
70 sentences to be translated. Past students of this text speak of the sense of 
achievement in finally coming to the end of the ext>rcises. The senti>nces created 
for translation seem extremely quaint, eg,: 

Take that dead cat as far as pt>ssibU> awav from the lK>use. 
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Tlio quaintnoss is onhanced when sots of sentences are read: 

1. It was not her desire to get married but her parents'. 

2. Kartini's sweetheart is five years older than she is. 

3. The most capable member should become the chairman of the 
school committee. 

4. That person is the sixth person to ask me for money. 

5. It is her wish to have eight children when she marries. 

6. Why is your sweetheart angry at you? 

7. 1 am certain Harsono will be elected tonight. 

8. The second house on the left of the church is my house. 

These examples are not quoted to poke fun at the texts of the 1960s, but to 
illvastrate how much methods and materials have changed since then. These 
early authors were pioneers, who rightly saw themselves trying to fill a void in 
teaching materials, pulling together whatever they had in the way of tried 
classroom materials, partly in a mood of 'something is better than nothing'. Nor 
did they try to prescribe what should happen in the classroom. The texts are 
particularly silent on the teacher's role and how teachers should use the texts in 
class. This was in part because the teacher's role was well understood: to lead 
the students through the written text. But it was also in part a recognition of the 
eclectic nature of actual classroom language teaching, and a recognition or a hope 
that teachers would use these materials in a variety of ways. Nonetheless, 
however eclectic the use in the classroom, these texts display a very marked 
similarity to each other, their construction on classic grammar-translation lines. 



3.2.9 Wykes — further recommendations 

In her report on the teaching of languages in Australian universities, Wykes 
made further recommendations to encourage the study of languages. She argued, 
for example, that a wider range of languages should be made available. 
Furthermore, in a situation in which limited numbers of students had the 
opportunity at school to study only a limited number of languages, she discovered 
little opposition of consequence to the introduction of elementary language courses 
given full credit. She argued, however, that there was a place for them also in 
the case of established languages, to provide for students who had not 
traditionally studied languages (Wykes 1966:43-4, 48). Recognising that the 
needs of postgraduate students in faculties of arts in non-language departments 
and those of students in science-based faculties were not served adequately by 
existing undergraduate language courses, she argued the case for special courses to 
provide for them. The Committee on Foreign Languages of the Humanities 
Research Council went further and recommended special courses to provide for 
the professional needs of officers in the public and social services and those 
engaged in commerce and industry, being divided in opinion only about how 
universities should provide such courses (Wykes 1966:i' *8). There were strong 
reasons to encourage graduates of language departments to continue their study at 
the postgraduate level and where possible to do so overseas where they will 
'quickly experience the intellectual impact of living in a country which they 
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have studied at a distance a.id where their knowledge will expand immediately 
from the foundations already laid' (Wykes 1%6:iv, 48). 

There was finally the problematic issue of the resources to make all this 
possible. Wykes, when addressing this matter, recognised all that made 
discussion of the rationalisation of resources a delicate issue between universities 
in a situation in which universities were insistent on their autonomy. Despite 
the difficulties,- she insisted that it was imperative that at least some 
preliminary discussion take place concerning the rational pooling and 
distiibution of resources, firstly within a Slate and then within Australia 
(Wykes 1966:42). 

Wvkes' study of language teaching in schools also contained a number of 
suggestions to improve the teaching of languages and to encourage enrolments. In 
the absence of any likely reintroduction of language requirements for entry to 
universities, she advocated a number of other measures to encourage the study ot 
foreign languages in schools. Aware that the study of languages was academic 
and considered to be difficult, she emphasised the need to review current 
svHabuses to ensure that they made only a realistic demand on the time which 
students and teachers ha-" available. It was particularly important to clarify 
the purpose of the teachmg of culture and to cater for what was the major point ot 
student interest in these subjects, the learning of a language. In this respect she 
believed that the audio-lingual approach should be more widely used as this 
would give students the feeling that they could indeed put foreign languages to 
use. She thought it important to introduce students earlier to the study of foreign 
languages and also stressed the need fi,; more time in the classroom, for classt>s of 
smaller size, for careful and constant correction of written work and for 
cumulative revision. She thought that boys might be more attracted to the 
subject if text books were chosen which related the study of foreign languages to 
boys' interest in science. Certainly an effort should be made to convince 
principals and administrators that money should be spent to provide adequate 
technical aids for teaching languages in the same way as such provision was 
made for science, woodwork and domestic science. Good teachers, better trained 
in linguistics and with overseas experience, were necessary and ought to be 
encouraged to teach not just senior classes but those at lower levels as well. To 
address the general apathy prevalent in the community towards the study of 
languages, she believed that much greater effort had to be made to persuade 
parents, students and the community at large of the usefulness of foreign language 
study and, in particular, to persuade them of the need Australia had of them 
(Wykes 1%8:1 46-31). 



3.2.10 The Auchmuty Report 

Just one year after the Wykes report on the teaching of languages in Australian 
schools was published in I^KiS, the Commonwealth C.overnmenl, with tin- 
agreement of State ministers for education, established an Advisory Committee 
under the chairmanship of Professor Auchmuty on the Teaching of Asian 
Languages and Cultures. The report published bv this committee in U)70 
considered specifieallv the educational implications of the changing and 
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intonsifying relationships bctweon Australia and Asian nations (Auchmuty 
1*^71:21). 

By the lato 196()s, thure was clear evidence of an increased public awareness of 
tlu> importance of the Asian region to Australia's economic, diplomatic and 
strategic interests, and the report recorded a widespread interest in the 
availability of the study of Asian languages and cultures in Australian education 
(Auchmuty 1971:18-20). Some business organisations, particularly banks, and 
some government departments were also supportive, considering that a 
knowledge of Asian languages and cultures was important for personnel engaged 
in that area. However, at this time as later, business people involved in trade in 
Asia considered that they would have 'no immediate requirement for staff fluent 
in a particular Asian language'. It was their view that English was 'the official 
business language of Asia'. This was a view which the Committee had 
difficulty in accepting. Although the Committee did not elaborate on the 
manner in which a command of Asian languages would foster Australian interests 
and business abroad, they did note that they believed this view of business 
people was unrealistic 'in view of the actions being taken by some Asian countries 
to foster national languages' (Auchmuty 1971:17-8). 

The Auchmuty Report sought its rationale for the wider teaching of Asian 
languages and cultures in Australian education in what it described as 'a re- 
orientation of Australia's relations with Asian countries and a reappraisal of 
Australia's traditional attitudes towards Asia' (Auchmuty 1971:11). There was 
greater public awareness of Australia's engagement with Asian countries 
politically, economically, strategically and culturally and of the potential 
influence on Australian patterns of life from Asian countries because of the 
presence of students from Asian countries in educational institutions, 
immigration, as well as through contact in the media, the arts, community 
organisations and business co-operation associations. The Committee's report 
expressed views and made recommendations very much in line with those made 
by Wykes' earlier reports. They were well aware of the decline in student 
number-, in language courses in Australian education and were cautious in their 
expectations of any future increase in enr olments in courses in Asian languages, 
especially in Indonesian/Malay, Japanese and Chinese, the three languages 
which they considered to be especially important in Australia's 'rapidly 
growing commercial, industrial and political relations' with the Asian region. 
They did, lunvever, stress that they considered that these languages were not 
sufficiently widely available at both secondary and tertiary levels in Australia 
and that the numbers of students studying these languages would increase to 
many times the level of current enrolments. 

1 he Committee was not impressed by arguments that Asian languages were more 
difficult to learn than European languages. Despite the difficulties which were 
attached to learning tonal languages and those with unfamiliar writing systems, 
they saw no reason why school students of average ability should not attempt to 
stnoy Asian languages if modern teaching methods were ust^d. Asian languages, 
therefore, should enjoy parity of esteem' with European languages and should be 
ni.nle availabl ' at the same time as Eurinean languages. It was important that 
cour .es bt> designed to ensure that students had the experience of these languages 
in their spoken as well as their written form and that students were Jiot taught 
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them in isolation from an undors'.andiny; of the cultures of the countries whoro 
thev were spoken (Auchniuty 1971:90-2). 

At the tertiary level, the Committee indicated its concern at the vari.ition 
between universities in the courses they offered and was strongly of the view 
that Australia should become a major centre for Asian studies at both 
undergraduate and postgraduate levels. They were more pleased with the 
situation in colleges of advanced education which were particularly aware of 
the importance to be attached to the study of Asian languages and cultures in the 
context of their practical and vocational studies (Auchmuty 1971:92-3). There 
was, however, one major difficulty associated with the expansion of Asian 
studies at the tertiary level of education. That was the funding and staffing of 
courses for relatively small numbers of students. In this connection they stressed 
the need for the co-ordination of the development of Asian language studies 
between universities and between universities and schools within a particular 
State (Auchmuty 1971:93). 

Particular mention was made of the need for the tertiary sectiir to provide 
intensive courses to meet the practical needs of business and priifessional 
personnel, government officials, tourists and others travelling to Asia and 
having dealings with the nationals of Asian countries (Auchmuty 1971:93). The 
Committee was also concerned by the fact that the current availability of 
teachers of Asian languages would not be adequate to support any substantial 
expansion in the teaching of these languages. They emphasised the urgent need 
of method courses relating to specific Asian languages and the need to train 
teachers in the use of audio-visual and electronic teaching methods and aids. 
Aware that in-country experience would greatly benefit the effectiveness ot 
language teaching, particularly in schools, the Committee urged that 
consideration be given to a system of scholarships and programs of teacher 
exchange to make such travei possible. Apart from the supply of teachers, 
Auchmuty's Committee believed that the 'largest single deficiency' in teaching 
Asian languages at all levels was the inadequacy of existing teaching materials. 
This was particularly the case in schools. In the case of universities and colleges 
of advanced education, they believed the need was as great but that teachers in 
these institutions were better placed to remedy the deficiency of textbooks, tapes 
and other teaching aids than were school teachers. They noted in particular 
that the 'small market for such materials ... deters commercial publishers, and is 
likely to do so for si^me time in the future'. There was, tlu>refore, the need, 
especially in the case of schools, for school authorities to sponsor the 
development of suitable materials for Indonesian /Malay, lapanese and Chinese 
(Auchmuty 1971:94-7). 



3.3 Conclusions 



The initiative to establish the study of Indonesian and Malaysian in Australian 
education in the mid 1950s came from the Commonwealth Covernment, which 
was realisticallv aware of the pi)lilical and strategic imperatives attached U) 
Australia's relationship with the newly independent nations of Simtheast Asia. 
One primary nuitivation for this initiative derived from a ciincern to bUick the 
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penetration of Australia by a monolithic world communism seeking to expand its 
influence in the newly independent nations of the Asian region. Another was a 
desire to keep Australia 'white' and free from racial and cultural contamination 
from Asia's poverty-stricken and teeming millions. There was also a more 
enlightened aspect of government policy at the time, evident in its strong support 
of the Colombo Plan and Australian Volunteers Abroad, which were designed to 
contribute to the economic development of these new nations. Beyond these 
concerns which the government shared with its electorate, the initiative to 
introduce the study of Indonesian /Malay did not appear to come as a response to 
any widespread public demand. There was no local Indonesian community of any 
consequence in Australia which might have created such a demand and there 
was no demand from a business community seeking a skills base to es:ablish itself 
in new markets. If the mixed response which the initiative found in the 
University of Sydney is any indication, it succeeded in the face of opposition 
from some in the academic community who were prepared to dismiss Indonesian 
languages and culture as unworthy of serious academic study. 

By the mid 1960s resistance to Indonesian and Malay studies appears to have 
been overcome. The subject was established as an accepted part of the academic 
scene where its nresence was justified by categorising it as an area study, 
apparently free to establish its practical relevance to such disciplines as 
anthropology, history and political science. This may have been motivated by 
alarm at the aggressive international posturing of an Indonesia imagined to be a 
communist throat. It may also have been stimulated by the enthusiasm created 
by teachers, some of whom were Indonesian citizens, knowledgeable about and 
sympathetic towards Indonesia and Malaysia. Public support for the subject was 
evident in responses to public opinion surveys conducted in 1963 (see Chapter 2) 
and in 1970 (Auchmuty 1971:19), in growing student enrolments in the subject and 
in demand for the subject to be included in the school curriculum. 

While the study of Indonesia and Malaysia was generally oriented towards 
areas relevant to the interests of government policy, the academics and school 
teachers who were responsible for teaching the subject in these years took the 
opportunity to ground the study of Indonesian/Malay in fields which were well 
beyond the immediate concern of government. The study of the modem literature 
of Indonesia and Malaysia, the study of Islam and the study of the classical 
civilisations of these two nations found a place alongside the economic, political 
and sociological study of contemporary culture and society in Australian schools 
and universities. 



The study of Indonesian/Malay found its home, as did the study of other 
languages, in Australian education where it was assumed to be a subject for an 
academic elite. Wykes had recommended that Indonesian /Malay be introduced 
into the upper level of secondary school along with other Asian languages, 
where it was to bo studied by the 'linguistically gifted' student. Language 
programs in schools at the time demanded high levels of performance and heavy 
workloads and in universities were oriented towards the need to train academics 
and research workers. Apart from its foundation in a broad range of cultural 
studies in which the study of literature had pride of place, the teaching of 
languages in the late 1960s was in the process of changing its methodology from 
the grammar-translation method to the new audio-lingual approach. Teachers 
of Indonesian/Malay, with no coursebooks to call on, were caught betwixt and 
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between these changes. The first courses and text books were derived from tlio 
older grammar-translation method, and it was not until 1968 that the first 
courscbook geared to the now methodology was published, to be followed by- 
others in the early 1970s. 

At this time education in the senior secondary school was undergoing significant 
changes in the curriculum, intended to provide for the whole range of adolescent 
abilities and interests, and student numbers were rapidly increasing. It was not 
only the singularly academic character of the study of languages which caused 
them to be regarded as irrelevant to the educational and life experiences of 
increasingly large numbers of school and university students. Students could only 
have been confirmed in their resistance to the study of languages by the limited 
prospects of employment associated with the study of languages. Beyond the 
profession of school teacher there were few career opportunities. Auchmuty, 
although his survey of business organisations revealed some support for 
knowledge of Asian languages, also established that few of them Siiw much scope 
for employment of personnel with a command of specific Asian languages. 
Responding to the perceived lack of relevance of the study of languages, by the 
late 1960s universities no longer required the study of language for entry into 
their courses. Within undergraduate programs in universities the study of 
languages became increasingly isolated from other professional and academic 
disciplines. This was caused by the growing specialisation of disciplines within 
departments between which there was little formal co-operation — an ironical 
situation in the case of the study of Indonesian /Malay which had been 
categorised as an area study because of its relevance to the study of such 
disciplines as anthropology, history and political science. Finally it is clear 
that the languages which dominated tlie curriculum in schools and universities, 
French, Latin and German, were perceived as having little relevance to either 
the growing cultural diversity within the Australian community or to the 
ecrnomic, strategic and political relations which Australia had with tlie rest of 
the world. Such was the environment in which the initial momentum to 
introduce the study of Indonesian/Malay into Australian education came into 
being. It is not surprising then that early increases in student numbers waned in 
the 1970s, giving rise, as we shall see, in the late 1970s and early l^)80s to a 
concern that their numbers were insufficient to meet the nation's needs. 

In their reports, Wykos and Auchmuty understood the need Australians had to 
master languages other than English for their practical value beyond the 
academic goals of programs in educational institutions. Although they 
proclaimed the relevance of languages to Australia's changing society and its 
business and political relations with other nations, they did not elaborate upon 
the ways in which this could occur. Instead, as we have seen, they proposed a 
range of measures which they considered would encourage the wider study ot a 
greater range of languages within Australia's education, in the hope, one 
presumes, that the study of languages in and of itself would demonstrate the 
relevance of languages to the everyday life of the nation. Although these 
reports sought their solutions in the classroom, they did emphasise that students 
ought to be taught to communicate in the languages which they studied. In this 
connection, they advocated the new audio-lingual methodology and were keen to 
see advanced students of languages — in particular those who would make their 
career as teachers of languages — enjoy the benefit of in-country training, 
believing that in these wavs students would better understand that languages 
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wore nol just of the classroom but might be put to good practical use in everyday 
life. Finally they signalled an awareness that the resources to make the changes 
which they had recommended were limited. For this reason, and out of the 
conviction that co-operation between educational institutions was essential if 
thi' study of languages was to increase, they recommended that universities, 
colleges of advanced education and schools work co-operatively. 
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4 THE GREAT DECLINE 1 970-1 986 

4.1 Introduction 

Even while Wykes and Auchmuty were in the process of assessing the situation of 
the study of languages other than English in Australian education and making 
recommendations which were intended to encourage their study, profound 
cultural changes were taking place in Australian society. The period between 
1966 and 1986 was a great watershed in Australia's history which was to affect 
profoundly Australia's relations with the entire Southeast Asia region. It was 
during this period that Australians were asked to exchange one myth of national 
identit)' for another. They have not, subsequently, settled on an adequate vision 
of themselves or of their place in world affairs, as recurring debate about the 
flag, the Australian republic, immigration pvilicy and Aboriginals make clear. 



4.1.1 Australia's foreign relations 

We have seen that the failures of the British to halt the rapid advance of lapan 
through Asia during the Second World War had led successive Australian 
governments to depend more heavily on an alliance with the United States to 
guarantee Australia's national security. The reduction and eventual end ot 
British involvement east of Suez and the diminished British presence in 
Southeast Asia following the end of Confrontation then left Australians with 
the United States as its one powerful ally in the region. The Australian 
Government, anxious to see the United States committed to the region, lobbied 
hard to bring the Americans into Vietnam.-*^' The war in Vietnam was a failure 
for Australia and with defeat came ' i> demise of both SEATO and a strong 
American commitment in the region, save for the Thilippines. The 1469 Guam 
Doctrine of President Nixon essentially stated that the United States would 
withdraw its forces from Southeast Asia and that it would expect individual 
nations to be largely responsible for their own ^ urity intere'-t^. 

The victory of the Australian Labor Tarty in the Federal election of 1972 brought 
a new attitude towards Australia's international relations. Cone was the old 
notion of a bipolar world divided by ideology. In its place there came an 
assumption of the multipolar nature of the world order. The Whitlam Labor 
Government, accordingly, gradually distanced itself from American foreign 
policy, rhey withdrew from ANZUK, lessened their in\-olvenient in the Fi\'e 
Power Defence Agreement and were at pains to point out that ANZUS did not 
bind Australia automatically to following American foreign policy. 
Concurrently, Australia's relations with its Asian neighbours were emphasised 
with the recognition of communist China, support for the New International 
Economic Order and Third World 'Zones of Peace', and the formal abolition of 
the White Australia policv. With the withdrawal of both Britain and AnuTiea 
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into their ow n spheres of influence, Australia's prime aim became one of 'regional 
co-operation' (Meaney 1989:434, 440). The Gorton Government had in fact 
already signed a cultural agreement with Indonesia in 1972. In 1974 Australia 
and Japan signed a treaty of friendship, and the Department of Foreign Affairs 
set up the Australia-Japan Foundation. Similar arrangements for both China 
and Indonesia were to be put in place at a later date. Respect for and knowledge 
of Australia's northern neighbours became the focus of the Government's efforts to 
eliminate traditional fears of Asia's 'teeming millions'. 

Following Indonesia's invasion of East Timor, old fears of Indonesia re-emerged. 
The outcry against the invasion in the media was remarkable. The Australian 
public have continued to share the media's concern about the Indonesian action. 
In September 1975, Australians were asked whether East Timor should become 
mdependent or be part of Indonesia. Some 38.7% of Australians favoured 
independence, 17.27r favoured Indonesian control and 44.1% were undecided on 
the issue. In February 1976 Australians were asked whether they favoured or 
opposed the Indonesian takeover of East Timor. Again Australians were opposed 
to Indonesia, with 15.3% of the respondents favouring Indonesian control, 49.5% 
opposing and 35.2'?f undecided.'*'' Although the polls indicated a strong 
opposition to Indonesia's take over of East Timor, the very high 'undecided' 
result on a crisis so close to Australia is worth noting. Even the killing of five 
Australian journalists by Indonesian military forces was not enough to sway a 
third of the population. Both Whitlam and his successor, Malcolm Eraser, 
protested against the invasion. However, verbal condemnation was the furthest 
that they were prepared to go. Both men realised that short of going to war, 
tliere was little that could be done to reverse Indonesia's action. 

We liave seen that Australians have, since 1945, consistently been worried by the 
tlireat which Indonesia posed to our national security. The antagonism towards 
Indonesia to wliich this concern has given rise has never really been abandoned. 
Since the early 1980s Australians, when they have been asked which nations, if 
anv, threaten Australia's stTurity, have always nominated Indonesia in the top 
three. When asked if there are any countries which threaten Australia's 
security, and if so wliicli ones, Australians gave the answers tabulated in Table 
3.1 below:-!" 
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The latest poll in Mav T^89 indicated that even in a time of relative calm, one ni 
five Australians believed that lndi)nesia was dangeri>us to their national 
security Even this figure mav be conservative. The Asian Studies Group at the 
Univcrsitv of South Australia stated that 'thirty-five percent of Australians 
regarded hidonesia as a threat'.^" Those with lower levels of education were 
more likely to be afraid of Japan and Russia. Q)mpared with the national 
average however, tertiary-educated Australians were at this time more likely 
to see Indonesia as a threat to Australian security .^^ With the Cold War bogey 
of Chinese expansionism dispelled and following the collapse of the USSK, 
Australians at the end of the T^HOs appeared to fear Indonesia more than any 
other nation on earth. Moreover, Ind(Miesia's reputation was also impaired by 
reports in the media of political prisoners, politically inspired murders 
corruption and poverty. Tlie most dramatic episode in this respect was provoked 
by the publication of David Jenkins' article on the business dealings of the 
Suharto family, which appeared in The Sydney Morn/zix Herald in April 1486. 

If Australia's defence policv did not imagine Indonesia as a threat at this time, 
it certainly defined the threat as coming from the north. In the mid U)8(ls, the 
official government response to the lack of geographically distant enemies vvas 
*he idea of 'continental defence', first suggested by E. L. Pearse in the 1^^'^;;^ J'^^; 
Dibb Report into Australian defence capabilities returned lo this idea in 1 
No proximate enemies are mentioned in the repi^rt. at least in the version made 
available to the public. However the potential for conflict is assumed to exist. 
All the evidence suggests that the threat is cinisidered to comv from the north. 
Every two years the Australian Defence Forces engage in the 'Kangaroo exercise 
against a mythical enemv coming from the north of Australia. 'They plan for 
low-level operations agamst guerilla forces who presumably, it they existed, 
could only be resupplied from Indonesia. The Jindalee over-the-horizon radar 
points in one direction onlv - north towards Indonesia. Units of both army ..nd 
air forces have also been redeployed to the Northern Territory. Even it 
Australia did not officiallv consider Indonesia to be a threat - the Australian 
Gcwernment has been at some pains to emphasise- this point - Indonesian concern 
about Australia's purported friendship was clearlv understandable m such 
circumstances as these. 



4.1.2 Australian attitudes to immigration 



The victorv of the ALP in the Federal elections of 1^72 also brought new and 
important'changes to Australia's immigration policv and to official attitudes 
concerning the rights, cultures and languages of immigrant comnn.nities and of 
Aboriginals. We have seen that during the l^Wls, despite the fact that the 
Australian public was not at all eager to abandon a restrictive immigration 
policv the White Australia policv had been ameliorated bv the Federal 
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Gdvernniont. At the same time the notion of assimilation was abandoned and 
replaced by that of integration, a shift in terminology which was intended to 
signify a two-way process (Clyne 1991:18-9). With the arrival of the Whitlam 
Libor Government, the White Australia policy was officially renounced and the 
idea of a multicultural Australia was adopted with the purpose of ensuring that 
all Australians, whatever their cultural origins, would enjoy the same social 
rights. The new policy acknowledged that the cultures and languages of the 
various Australian ethnic communities were part of the shared heritage of all 
Australians (Clyne 1991:19). 

In part, this change had been brought about by the withdrawal of the United 
States from Southeast Asia following the Vietnam War, but, in particular, it 
was caused by the psychological effects of the withdrawal of Britain from her 
former colonial domains east of Suez and hor entry into the EEC. After being 
'good Australian Britons' for 175 years, fighting Britain's wars and feeding her 
population, many Australians were disillusioned with an identity founded on 
British origins. The presence in Australia of large numbers of non-English 
speaking immigrants, increasingly recruited from southern and central Europe in 
times of economic prosperity, and the presence of many Asian students brought to 
study in Australian universities under the aegis of the Colombo Plan created a 
cultural environment in which Australians of non-British descent and other 
members of a now Australian intelligentsia, strongly committed to social equity 
and multiculturalism, were able to challenge older attitudes. Many of those who 
were critical of oIJ attitudes were members or supporters of the ALP, and once the 
party had assumed power, they were able, as members of migration action groups 
and alliances and as members of government committees in the area of 
immigration and ethnic affairs, to influence and change government policy. 

Along with these changes, the identification of Australian nationalism and 
English monolingualism evaporated and in its place came a new Australian 
nationalism which recognised the linguistic diversity of the Australian 
population. Community languages came to be widely heard on radio and 
television, and since the Inquiry into Schools of High Migrant Density in 1974, 
multicultural education, involving the study of languages other than English, 
became an officially accepted principle of education in Australia. 

Following the defeat of the Liberal and National Parties in the 1972 elections, 
progressives in these conservative parties also promoted aspects of 
multiculturalism so that by the time the Labor Government was replaced in 1975 
by the conservative Fraser coalition, multiculturalism had bipartisan support. It 
was the conservative coalition government which tabled the Galbally Report on 
Post-Arrival Programs and Services for Migrants and this same government 
initiated the enquiry on a National Language Policy. When the Hawko Labor 
C;o\ernment came to power in 1983, it too continued supporting the idea of a 
multicuUural Australia and was finally responsible for the adoption and 
implementation of the National Policy on Languages in 1987. 

1.0 I^ianco has argued tliat in the period in which niultilingualism was accepted 
as part of an Australian multicultural identity, there were three phases — or, as 
Clyne is inclined to argue, three factors — which contributed to the widespread 
acceptance of multiculturalism (Lo Bianco 1^)90:86-7; Clyne 1991:25). According to 
1,0 Bianco, the early 1970s was a period in which a 'discourse of disadvantage' 
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prevailed, stressing the social and occupational inequality which members of 
Australia's Aboriginal and migrant communities had experienced. The early 
programs designed to remove this inequality, such as the Child Migrant 
Education Program and' Aboriginal Transitional Bilingual Programs in areas of 
Commonwealth jurisdiction in education, targeted immigrants and Aboriginal 
Australians. By the mid 1970s, the grounds of the argument for multiculturalism 
had shifted to cultural (rather than class-based) explanations of the 
disadvantage suffered by migrant communities. A 'key symbolic act' which 
marked this phase was the renaming of 'ethnic' or 'migrant' languages as 
'community' languages. The maintenance of 'community' languages was symbolic 
of the identity of migrant groups. The whole Australian community was now 
targeted, and not just ethnic communities, with arguments that teaching 
community languages would create intercultural tolerance and would overcome 
the educational disadvantage experienced by migrant children. This discourse 
was enshrined in the Galbally report and in programs of self-help, such ds 
support for ethnic schools, grants-in-aid for welfare to community groups r.nd the 
Multicultural Education Program designed for 'all students in all schools'. By the 
mid 1980s, while elomonts of the previous two phases have been maintained, a 
new economically focused discourse, 'functional and instrumentalist' in character, 
had been formulated, emphasising the benefits of multilingualism to society at 
large. The maintenance of minority languages and cultures was understood to be 
part of a wider progiam in education to provide 'an enriched base from which 
students could acquire the specific cultural and language skills which [were] in 
demand, but which (werel not widely available, among the population (eg, 
Japanese), or their direct use if they coincideld] with practical economic needs' 
(Lo Bianco 1990:86-7). This process culminated in the National Policy on 
Languages which acknowledged bilingual Australians as an asset and asserted 
that languages other than English were important to a multicultural Australia 
and to Australia's economic and political relations with other nations. 

By the mid 1980s, then, the development of the concept of a multicultural, 
niultilingual Australia had brought languages emphatically out of the clas>;rooni 
and into the sphere of everyday life. Not only was the legitimacy of languages 
as a means of communication within Australia's ethnic communities signalled, 
but by the mid 1980s their pragmatic value to the economic life of the country 
was promoted and more widely understood in the community. 

Multiculturalism, however, did not go unchallenged in this period. Significant 
in the challenge to multiculturalism were the views of the eminent historian 
Geoffrey Blainey. In 1984, in the context of debate about Asian immigration, 
Blainey argued that immigration from Asian countries had reached levels 
incompatible with public opinion, that multiculturalism was divisive and that 
command of English ought to play an important role in the selection of migrants. 
Blainey's questioning of multiculturalism and his call for a re-examination of the 
cultural miplications of migration from Asian countries was greeted on the one 
hand by charges of racism and on the other with approval by such organisations 
as the League of Rights and by individuals such as Rrucc Ruxton. President of the 
Victorian Branch of the Returned Services League. The strength of feelings; 
expressed in the debate and its longevity as an i'^sue in the public e\e indicate 
that it struck a responsive chord in Australian society. Since the early 1980s, 
between 557^ and 60';'!, of the Australian population have expres^-d concern that 
too many Asians were coming to live in Australia. 
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It is important to note the very real changes which have occurred in the 
Australian public's attitude towards Asian immigration into Australia since the 
late 1970s. Before that time, the Australian public was generally happy with 
the level of Asian immigration. When asked if they thought that the number of 
Asians coming to Australia was too high, too low or about right, in 1966 25% of 
respondents thought that the intake was about right. In 1969 and 1970 roughly 
the same percentage indicated satisfaction with ihe current intake. By 1974, 
53% of the population thought that the level of Asian immigration per annum 
was right, with 32% thinking it was too high.'" However, a decade later 58% of 
Australians believed that the current level was too high, with 31% feeling that 
the level was appropriate. These figures were repeated in 1988.'''' Clearly, the 
Australian Government and public were at odds with each other on the question 
of Asian immigration for the first time in Australia's history (Clyne 1991:22-3). 

in the context of discussion about multiculturalism and Asian immigration, it is 
important to note that the Indonesian/Malay speaking community in AustraHa 
has been a small one. Between the mid 1960s and mid 1970s about 300 Indonesians 
per year arrived in Australia, compared with 1100 per year from the mid 1970s 
till the mid 1980s. These figures included students only temporarily resident in 
Australia. Nevertheless there were on average, 380 Indonesians per year 
settling in Australia between 1976 and 1986 (see Chapter 6). The small size and 
low political profile of the Indonesian community in this period meant that the 
language and cultural needs of the Indonesian community in Australia did not 
attract much public attention in a period when the interests of larger immigrant 
groups were promoted within the context of a multicultural Australi".. 



in the final yxwr of the Liberal-National Party coalition before the Federal 
elections in 1972, the 30-year economic boom showed signs of ending. Inflation 
and unemployment at the time were on the increase in every prosperous, 
industrialised country. By mid 1971, under the conservative coalition, 
unemployment in Australia approached 2% of the work force and the inflation 
rate was more that 6% per annum, figures which at the time were unacceptably 
high to an Australian population long used to full employment and a prosperous 
way of life. This situation continued under the Wh.'tlam Labor Government. The 
economic troubles of the Whitlam period of govtrnment, like those of other 
OECD countries, were triggered by the oil crisis ir. 1973 when the price of oil 
quadrupled. At the same time productivity slowed and with it the general rise 
in standards of living. Initially unemployment fell but inflation, in part because 
of increased government spending, continued to rise until it reached 14% in May 
l'-)74. By August 1975 a sense of economic crisis existed with unemployment 
running at 57, and a rate of inflation of 15%. The government responded with a 
budget which was restrictive and deflationary. The financial management of 
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the Labor Government played a major part in the constitutional crisis which led 
to the dismissal of the government by Governor-General Kerr and no doubt also 
influenced Australians in the election which followed and which brought the 
conservative Fraser Coalition to power in December 1475. 

The new Fraser Government focused its attention on reducing the level of 
inflation by restrictive fiscal, monetary and wage policies and by maintaining 
the value of the Australian dollar at a level which economists regarded as 
artificially high. Considerable cuts to government expenditure were effected, to 
education in particular, which is important in the context of our discussicm of the 
situation of languages other than English. Tliose policies had some measure of 
success. The rate of inflation dropped from 15-17% in 1975 to 8% in 1978 with 
some improvement in the level of economic activity. By 1983, however, inflation 
had increased again to 10-11';? . Unemployment continued to increase throughout 
the period, rising from 5''/,- in 1975 to 10'// in 1983. By this time, on the eve of the 
March 1983 Federal elections, Australia was at the bottom of the worst economic 
recession in decades. This recession had been created by a world recession in the 
early 1980s, by bad climatic conditions for Australian farmers, but also b\ 
substantial wage increases between 1980 and 1982, which, coupled with the 
election budget of the Fraser coalihon in 1982-3, caused a blow-out in the budget 
deficit (Ward 1977:394-5, 406, 411, 413; Grattan and Gruen 1993:96-8). The first 
years of the Hawke Government between 1983 and 1985 saw a rapid recovery in 
the economy. Wages were contained within the consensus achieved by the 
Accord. Wage restraint, combined with financial deregulation, including the 
floating of the dollar, commitment to small government, the breaking of the 
drought, and excess capacity resulting from the previous recession, permitted the 
rapid generation of output, reductions in the budget deficits and significant 
growth in employment. Some 200,0(X) new jobs were created each year between 
1983 and 1986 and budget surpluses were achieved in 1986 and 1987 (Grattan and 
Gruen 1993:98-101; INDECS 1992:17-9). 

We noted above changes in Australia's trading relationships in the period 
between 1945 and 1970. These trends continued in the 197()s and early 1980s. By 
1980, less than 5% of Australia's exports went to the United Kingdom, and the 
United Kingdom's share of imports into Australia stood at less than lO'X . Japan 
was in this period the principal market for Australian exports, taking as much as 
307, of the total in the early 1980s. At the same time about 10'-^ of exports went 
to the United States. Imports from Japan and the United States each had a 20'X 
share of the Australian market. In the 1970s and early 1980s Australia's trade 
with Southeast Asia, particularly with ASEAN countries, increased 
significantly. Between 1970 and 1986 aggregate Australian trad'> with Indonesia 
increased from $73 to $455 million. Over the period rates of growth in exports 
and imports indicate erratic but significant increases in trade between the two 
countries. However, these increases were from a low base and, compared with 
trade with each country's major trading partners — Japan, United Sta?"s, the 
EEC _ the trading relationship between Australia and Indonesia was a small 
one. Indonesia's exports to Australia rose from 0.3'5 of total exports in 1'VO to 
2.0'X in 1986-88, while Indonesia's imports from Australia remained relatively 
stable between Y/, and 4'/r in the period between 1975 and 1988. Australia 
enjoyed a favourable balance of trade with Indonesia Oiroughout this period. 
Despite the small volume of trade, intensity of trade indices indicate that 
bilateral trade between the two countries was greater than might ha\'e been 
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fxpoctod on tiio basis (if each country's share of international trade at this time. 
This was especially the case for Australia's exports to Indonesia. Both countries 
were net importers of capital and technology cmd neither accounted for a 
significant proportion in each other's investment from overseas. Investment 
intensity indices, however, indicate that, at least in the 1970s, Australian 
investment in Indonesia was quite intense, lower only than investment from Japan 
and Hong Kong (Pangestu 1991; Hill 1991; Krause 1984). 



Educational environment 

By the mid 1970s the collapse in the study of languages other than English in 
schools and universities, which Wykes had predicted, had become a reality. 
Despite the very much larger numbers of students who were entering the upper 
secondary schools, universities and colleges of advanced education, both the 
proportions and numbers of students taking languages had dropped significantly. 
Only 14';? of matriculation students presented themselves for examination in 
these subjects, and in universities only 21.34% of BA students and 6.84% of all 
undergraduates were enrolling to study languages other than English. The losses 
to language study were sustained principally in French and Latin. The numbers in 
the case of German remained more stable. While increasing numbers of students 
were taking 'new' languages such as Italian, Indonesian/Malay, Japanese and 
Spanish, we have seen that their numbers were not sufficient to make up for the 
losses to French and Latin (see Chapter 2). 

In the case of Indonesian/Malay, enrolments in colleges of advanced education 
and universities continued to increase until 1975. I., this year it was the most 
studied language in colleges of advan;ed education and the third most studied 
language in universities. By the early 1980s, however, this situation had 
altered. Betwcvn 1975 and 1981 enrolments in courses of Indonesian /Malay in the 
tertiary sector had dropped noticeably, and, as we have seen, this fall was 
coincident with a decline in the level of interest amongst the gefieral public 
recorded in public opinion polls in 1977 and 1978 (see Chapter 2). This occurred 
despite the fact that a larger number of tertiary institutions were offering the 
subject than before. It is more difficult to ascertain the situation of the language 
in schools from the statistical information which is available on enrolment 
trends in schools at the time. One thing is clear, however. Tlie numlx-r of school 
students taking Indonesian/Malay increased between 1975 and 1983. Although 
H'.'i fewer students per 1(),(K)0 were studying the language in 1988, it maintained 
its position as the fourth most studied language in secondary schools and had the 
third largest matriculation candidature until the end of the 1980s. Public opinion 
polls reflect this same level of importance. However, the 41% drop in numbers of 
Year 12 students taking the language between 1983 and 1988 docs suggest that 
students were certainly not persisting with the study of Indonesian/Malay in the 
upper high school and perhaps also that fewer had been taking the subject in 
lower secondary schools in this period (see Chapter 2). 
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In 1973 Robinson wrote, on behalf of the Centre for Research in Measurement and 
Evaluation of the Department of Education of New South Wales, a report on the 
situation of the teaching of languages other than English in New South Wales. 
Robinson's report, written towards the end of the period of rapid decline in the 
numbers of students learning languages, provides us with an impression of the 
circumstances in which this decline took place. (How typical the situation in 
New South Wales was of other States in Australia must await further 
investigation.) The introduction of the Wyndham reforms in secondary education 
in New South Wales in the early l%Oi was designed to provide a curriculum 
which was suited for the whole range of adolescents in the secondary schools, 
and not just to serve the interests of an academic elite who would go on to further 
study at university. The reforms resulted in a significant increase in the numbers 
of students who continued their education to the level of the Higher School 
Certificate. In the years between 1964 and 1974 the numbers sitting for this 
examination increased from 24,495 to 31,112 (Robinson 1973:44-5). hi these same 
years, as elsewhere in Australia, there was a significant drop in the proportion 
of students presenting themselves for examination in languages at the Higher 
School Certificate. The proportion dropped from 54.9'X of the total candidature 
to just 19.7%. According to Robinson, we are witness here not just to a stable 
candidature which constituted an increasingly smaller proportion of the total 
candidature of students sitting for the examination. Rather there was evidence 
of a significant decrease in the actual numbers of students studying languages 
other than English. Fewer students were taking up the study of languages in the 
second year of high school and fewer of them were persisting with the study ot 
them to the final year of st>condary education (Robinson 1973:12). 

The principal sites of this dramatic decrease were French and Latin. The 1-rench 
candidature for the Higher School Certificate dropped from 37'; of tiie total 
candidature to just ll'-;. between 1965 and 1974. The drop in the case of Latin was 
even more dramatic in these same years. The situation of German was more 
stable. In this same period increasing numbers of students were lakmg up the 
study of other languages such as Chinese, Indonesian/Malay, lUilian, Japanese 
and Spanish. However, consistent with the general trend across Australia, the 
numbers of thes^ students were insufficient to compensate for the losses in French 
and Latin (see above and Robinson 1973: Tables Xlla and Xllb). 
Indonesian /Malay illustrates the point well, hidonesian/ Malay was introduced 
for examination at the Higher School Certificate level in New South Wales for 
the first time in 1967. In that year there were 181 students who made up 1.2'; ot 
the total candidature sitting for the examination. In 1969 the number had risen 
to 979 which was 3.15'^ of the total candidature, and in 1974 there were 779 
students who represented 2.5'/< of the candidature, a proportion still far below 
that of French in the same year (Robinson 1973:Table Xllb). 

In her accounting for these developments, Robinson, like previous commentators, 
considered that the gradual abandonment of language requirements to enter 
universities had had an important role in creating the disinchnation amongsi 
students to take up the studv of languages. She also endorsed the view of VV\ kes 
that the location and tvpe of school were influential in determining initial 
enrolments and that gender was the most important factor determining 
persistence in the study of these subjects. 
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Rdbinsoii did not discuss general community attitudes in her 1973 report. 
However, this was a matter which she addressed in a survey of the attitudes of 
parents of pupils in the final year of primary school in Armidale and parts of 
Newcastle and Sydney which she carried out in 1975. Wykes, it will be recalled, 
found evidence in the Australian community in the early 1960s of an apathy and 
even hostility towards the study of languages and, associated with it, a view 
that language study had little or no vocational value (see Chapter 3). The 
parents who were the subject of Robinson's survey in 1975 came from a limited 
number of locations, and it net^ds to be noted that 87% of her respondents were 
native speakers of English. How widespread the attitudes of her sample were in 
the Australian community more generally, therefore, is uncertain. However, 
Robinson did discover evidence of a much more positive attitude to the study of 
languages other than English than did Wykes. Some 92% of all parents who 
responded to the survey thought that languages other than English ought to be 
taught in schools and half of these wanted language study as part of the core 
curriculum; 81% favoured language study beginning at the primary level. It was 
only amongst the H7, of parents who did not support teaching languages that we 
find the view that there was little vocational advantage to be had from the 
study of languages. Parents who were in favour of language study mentioned 
French, German, Japanese and Indonesian/Malay most frequently as the 
languages which ought to be taught, a finding which accords with the status of 
Indonesian/Malay in public opinion polls. 

The most common purpose that parents attached to learning languages was that 
they provided an insight into the way of life of other peoples. Some 20%-25% 
thought that the main purpose of studying languages was vocational and 18% 
considered that their main value was for travel. However, when parents were 
asked the reasons why their own child should study a particular language, 
opinions varied markedly with the language. In the case of those who wanted 
their children to study an 'Asian, Southeast Asian or Pacific [sic]' language the 
answer most frequently given attached importance to the fact that the peoples 
who spoke these languages were near neighbours. The vocational value of 
language study, which had figured prominently amongst the general reasons for 
teaching languages in sciiools, was not given as the first reason in the case of any 
language. It was only the second reason given in the case of those who wanted 
tlieir children ki study a Southeast Asian or Pacific language (Robinson 1977: 1- 
7). 

In her report of 1973 Robinson drew attention to problems which had arisen 
because ol new language syllabuses introduced in the early 1970s. These 
syllabuses had been designed to introduce the audio-lingual method of language 
learning in schools and this change in direction had given rise to a number of 
problems. At tiie time ext' rnal examinations exercised an important control over 
wha'. was taught in the classroom in the final years of secondary school in 
preparing 'Students for the Higher School Certificate examination. She 
discovered that e\aminatii>ns were being set which were inconsistent with the 
intention of the new syllabuses ti> pro\ ide the opportunity for students to develop 
their comnumicativt' skills. A likelv consequence of the failure of those 
respcmsible for setting examinations to cater adequately for this facet of 
language study was that it would curb student interest in pursuing those parts of 
the syllabus dealing with audio-lingual skills. The introduction of the new 
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methodology had also brought with it the probl(>m of finding suitably trained 
teachers who could teach the aural-oral skills demanded by tiie new syllabuses. 

Robinson, however, was not convinced that these factors provided an entirely 
satisfactory explanation of what was happening in the teaching of languages. 
She recognised in the situation a larger issue at play. Above we noted that 
Wykes had claimed that the study of languages had been confined to academic 
schools and the academic streams of comprehensive schools. She considered that 
languages were subjects that students found difficult and believed that French 
syllabuses of the day demanded too much in the time available. Moreover, when 
recommending the wider teaching of Asian languages she had conceded that 
these would best be introduced into the upptT secondary schools where only thost> 
students who were recognised as linguistically gifted would take them (see 
Chapter 3). Robinson, aware of these aspects of language study in schools, argued 
that an elitist attitude toward the study of languages had continued to hold 
sway and had had a major influence in causing students to reject the study of 
languages once they were no longer required to study them. Furthermore, she was 
convinced that only an academic elite could in fact cope with the demanding 
educational regime traditionally associated with the study of languages. The 
mastery of these subjects required more time than other subjects and involved 
large amounts of homework, hours of memorisation and a high level of reasoning. 
They also had no necessary relevance to student interests. She found it a little 
surprising that even those languages most recently introduced into the 
mainstream curriculum in the late 1960s and early 1970s, such as 
indonesian/Malav, shared in this elitist attitude (Robinson 1973:2, 12). Her 
comparison of the profiles of students of languages and those in other subjects 
based upon IQ ratings and performance in Higher School Certificate 
examinations in ibe period 1968-72 confirmed her view that there was no 
evidence to suggest tliat the eiile character of students who studied languages 
other than English had changed since the introduction of the VVyndham scheme 
(Robinstm 1973:4-6 and Appendix A). 

in the context of the democratic educational regime of the VVyndham reforms, 
the judgement that the study of languages were for an academic elite only meant 
that it was excluded from the core curriculum. It was simply not reasonable to 
'wilfully subject the majority of the general student population to certain failure 
(Robinson 1973:3). With the study of languages other than English excluded from 
the core curriculum, students turned their attention to other subjects. Languages, 
therefore, did not participate in the massive expansion which took place in 
education in the upper secondary schools in the late 1960s and early 1970s. 
Moreover, even the academic elite for whom these subjects were uitended, turned 
away from them. In Robin'^on's view a ren'^sessment of the goals and the place of 
the studv of languages other than English m education was called for. This 
should be done, she said, 'taking into account the needs, and abilities of all 
adolescents, and with the genera! aims of education, which reflect community 
necxls' in mind (Robinson 1973:14). 
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4.2.1.1 Background speakers of Indonesian/Malay 

In Chapter 2 we noted the 41% decline in Year 12 students studying 
hiddnesian/Malay between 1983 and 1988. This drop in numbers of enrolments 
was in considerable measure due to a decrease in New South Wales. Eltis and 
Cdoney in their report on the provision of language teaching at th? senior 
secondary level in New South Wales between 1981 and 1983 idei>tified 
background speakers of Indonesian/Malay as a significant proportion c>f the 
candidature of Indonesian at the Higher School Certificate examination. In 
their survey of students Eltis and Cooney asked students their reasons for 
choosing to study languages other than English. Responses to this question 
revealed that background speakers of Indonesian/ Malay were strongly 
motivated by the contribution which they anticipated their results in Indonesian 
would make to their aggregate marks. Some 73% of these students gave this as 
the reason for their choice of this subject. This was double the percentage of non- 
background speakers who considered this reason important in their decision to 
study Indonesian/Malay. According to Eltis and Cooney the great majority of 
background speakers of Indonesian /Malay were not Australian citizens or 
permanent residents but holders of temporary student visas which permitted 
them to study for the Higher School Certificate in New South Wales. The 
presence of these background speakers in the candidature of the Higher School 
Certificate caused Eltis and Cooney to group Indonesian/Malay with Italian and 
Japanese as language subjects in which students who were learning these 
languages as second languages were mixed with others who were learning them 
for the purposv^ of mother tongue or cultural maintenance and who already had a 
prior background in the language before they began formal study of the language 
at school. This situation was one which those students who were studying 
Indonesian /Malay as a second language believed placed them at a considerable 
disadvantage in the Higher Sciiool Certificate examination and the mark- 
scaling practices associated with it. Although both groups of students had 
legitimate reasons to study the language, Eltis and Cooney believed that 
background speakers ought not to be permitted to sit for the same examinations as 
those specifically designed for students who were studying the language as a 
second language. Appropriate syllabuses and examinations were prepared for 
these two different groups of learners of Indonesian /Malay in New South Wales 
and approved in 1982. They were examined separately for the first time in 1984. 
The dramatic drop in numbers occurred after this event: 



Year 


Indonosicin 


Bahasa 

Indonesia/ 

Malaysia 


Total 


1983 


722 




722 


1984 


277 


403 


680 


1983 


221 


362 


583 


1986 


196 


143 


341 


1987 








1988 


312 


84 


396 



Table 4.2 

N'liDilu-r-, of i^tiiilciit'i >f/((/i///(y liiiloiicf'inii ivitl linlinsn liiiioiicsinlMnlnifsin 198^-1988 

I he (Tcalion of the two H-parate syllabuses and examinations, it would seem, 
h.ul come too late to influence the groups of socor.d language learners who entered 
secondary school between 1^78 and 1982 and who would have sal foi the Higher 
School Certificate between the vears 1984 and 1988. The decrease in the numbers 
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of background speakers in tliis same period is perhaps mcuc difficult lo explani. 
However, it is probable that the new syllabus and examination for which native 
speakers had to sit now gave them little of the natural advantage which they 
might have had in a context in which they were placed together in the one 
examination with those learning Indonesian/Malay as a second language (Eltis 
and Cooney 1983:43-4, 166-70). 



4.2.2 Higher education 

The Universities Commission, when it had prepared its Fifth Repc^rt in 1972 for 
the trionnium 1973-75, was cognisant of the rapid decline in the numbers of 
students who were studying languages other than English in the senior secondarv 
schools and in universities and colleges of advanced education, it was concerned 
that continuing proposals of tertiary institutions to establish new language 
courses would therefore result only in the duplication of courses which would 
attract small enrolments, and be both costly and academically weak. The 
Commission considered the future of Asian languages in this situation, in view of 
the fact that Asian languages were at the time not commonly taught in Australia 
and the numbers of enrolments were likely to be small, the Commission believed 
that the wider provision of Asian languages cc^uld only result in what it 
described as 'small and necessarily weak departments' in universities, it 
therefore sought to encourage the co-operation which Wykes had earlier 
suggested between universities and colleges of advanced education in the area of 
language study (Working Party 1976:1). 

Despite its advice, universities and colleges of advanced education persisted in 
their propi^sals to introduce new language courses. The Commission was also 
aware that the new climate of multiculturalism in the community had given rise 
to a growing demand on the part of Australia's migrant communities fi^r the 
introduction of the study of their languages in tertiary institutions and also to 
demands for the study of Abonginal languages. Confronted by these demands, 
and no doubt under pressure to curb the costs of education because of the economic 
crisis, the Commission established a Working Party to report on the decline in 
language study and any 'unnecessary duplication of course offerings'. It was also 
to investigate the teaching of migrant languages and cultures and linguistics, in 
particular Aboriginal linguistics (Working Party 1976:1-7). 

The Working Party pointed out that student enrolments in languages had 
suffered because of a number of factors. These included the availability of 
similar courses at the secondary level, what the Working Party described as the 
extent to which a particular subjcnrt was academically fashionable, and of course 
the gradual abolition of compulsory language requiremi>nts to enter universities. 
Although there was growing pressure from within migrant communities and from 
Aboriginal Australians for increasi>d opportunities to study their languages at 
the tertiary le/el, the Working Party was convinced that the pervasivi> 
influence of monolingualism in Australian social life had become 'increasmgly 
apparent at all levels of educational experience' and also underlay the decline in 
student interest in the study of foreign languages. This decline was linked, in the 
Wc^rking Party's view, to the vocational pro'^pects whicii were attached to 
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siilije'ct^) at tcrti.ir\ level. Tliere were few opportunities for language specialists 
beytMid school teaching, and the decline in the study of languages in Australian 
schools suggested that even in this area there might well be fewer opportunities 
in the future. The only other area of employment in which the Working Party 
thought there might be realistic opportunities for language graduates was 
translating and interpreting (Working Party 1976:29, 41-3). 

In this situation the Working Party had little reason to believe that numbers of 
enrolments would increase in courses of languages other than English. It also 
believed that Ihere was little that the Universities Commission or universities 
might do to arrest the decline in enrolments in language courses (Working Party 
1976:27). It found no evidence of any significant unsatisfied demand for language 
courses and therefore did not believe that there was any case for a major 
expansion of existing offerings beyond rectifying the deficiency which it found in 
the case of some of the languages and cultures of 'significant migrant groups'. 
Continued neglect of such studies 'would ... be to waste an opportunity to develop 
courses which are highly desirable both for their own sake and for their value to 
the wider community', and so the Working Party sjx'cified the languages and 
cultures of a number of eastern European countries and cultural groups together 
with Malta and Turkey, which they believed required special attention 
(Working Party 1976:7, 44-51). 

Apart from the case of the migrant languages mentioned above, the Working 
Party believed that there was no unsatisfied demand amongst students for 
language courses, but it did not discover any significant overlap in offerings 
between universities in the same city or region either. Tliere was, however, in its 
opinion 'considerable potential' for the duplication of language courses (Working 
Party 1976:14). Its concerns for duplication were twofold. The Working Party 
was concerned that the proliferation of a large number of small departments 
would lead to a diminuti(<n of academic standards, particularly when there was, 
in some fields of language study, real difficulty in recruiting suitable staff. At 
the same time there was the important question of the financial costs attached to 
the establishment and maintenance of departments of language study. Not only 
were there the costs of a minimum staffing establishment of about four, but there 
were r.lso the considerable costs of library collections and language laboratory 
facilities to be considered (Working Party 1976:8, 19, 32-3). 

The Working Party sought solutions to this situation in a number of measures. As 
ue liave seen, it was aware of tlie impact of the gradual abolition of language 
requirements for university entrance. It declared itself opposed to any 
leintroduction of compulsory requirements but it did accept that there was a case 
for the possible use of incentive measures through matriculation or degree 
requirements to attract students to language study. Universities were also urged 
to re\ iew their language programs in the light of falling enrolments and to be 
realistic in reducing the financial and staffing resources in the case of those 
departments which were no longer viable in terms of enrolments. The Working 
Party regarded Classical (European) languages as something of an exception to 
this general priiiciple, arguing that there were languages which had 'intrinsic 
academic benefits which go beyond their immediate capacity to attract student 
enrolments' (Working Party 1976:8). More importantly there was considerable 
scope, in the view of the Working Party, for much more co-operation between 
uni\ ersities and colleges ot advanced education in the same city or region in the 
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Offerings of language and language-related courses. The Working Party went so 
far as to recommend that in the 1^76-78 triennium a review of existing co- 
operation should be undertaken with a view to expanding it greatly, thus 
reducing overlap in course offerings and competition for student enrolments and 
encouraging the sharing of staff expertise and the costs of expensive facilities 
(Working Party 1976:8, 37). 

In its review of new course proposals for Indonesian/Malay, the Working Party 
spelt out in detail t!ie implications it saw for such co-operation. It endorsed only 
the proposals of the University of Tasmania and The Flinders University of 
Stiuth Australia to introduce courses in Indonesian/Malay; at the latter because 
the courses were introduced specifically to complement offerings in Asian 
languages at the University of Adelaide, tlie introduction of Malay at Murdoch 
University was supported because it was considered not to duplicati> the teaching 
of Indonesian at the Western Australian Institute i>f Technology. However, plans 
at the universities of New England and Wollongong for the deveU>pment i>f Asian 
studies in which Indonesian/Malay language courses were to be an important 
element were not supported on the grounds that existing courses at the Australian 
National University and at the University of Sydney were sufficient to provide 
for existing demand in New South Wales and the ACT. The University of 
Wollongong was urged instead to attend to the needs of the migrant community in 
its immediate area. The Working Party endorsed the intention of the University 
of Queensland not to introduce Indonesian /Malay in view of the establishment of 
the School of Modern Asian Studies at Griffith University where the language 
was taught and recommended that the James Cook University of Northern 
Queensland consolidate its teaching of lndonesian,/Malay and French. When 
endorsing the proposals of the U'liversity of New South Wales to promote cross 
disciplinary studies in Asian studies and the intri>duction of Japanese at the 
University of Newcastle it recommended that both universities should consult 
with the University of Sydney before introducing the study of any further Asian 
languages (Working Party 1976:52-60). 

The Working Party also noted that the teaching of languages in schools, 
universities and colleges of advanced education was undergoing significant 
changes. It applauded a number of these and sought to encourage them. At the 
time it found that the primacy of a literary education, modelled on the Classics 
and presumed to nurture discrimination and independence of judgement, was 
giving way to the more pragmatic needs of a wide variety of professional 
personnel such as school teachers. Their need was for an ability to communicate 
in che languages which they were studying and this change in purpose had 
brought significant changes in teaching methods. It noted that the old emphasis 
on translation, grammar, textual analysis and commentary was being replaced by 
audio-lingual classroom strategies, designed to develop a communicative ability 
in the language. 

While there was a continuing place for literary studies, the Working Party noted 
that links with other disciplines such as philosophy, the si>cial sciences, 
business studies, regional studies and with science, medicine and engineering had 
been established. These interdisciplinary and inter-departmental links were 
seized upon by the Working Party. The Working Party argued that there were 
good academic reasons for encouraging this development. No serious, in-depth 
study of a culture of a foreign country was, in the view of the Working Party, 
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possible u'itlu)ul a com-spondingly serious study of its language. Moreover, 
students who combined a professional training with the study of a language 
would enhance their prospect of employment in areas in which they could 'use 
their language skills in practical situations'. The Working Party's interest in 
interdisciplinary studies was also motivated by the greater flexibility wh'ch 
mterdisciplinary and interdepartmental co-operation would create in the 
distribution of scarce resources. The incorporation of language studies in larger 
schools or groups of departments such as a school of Asian studies or a department 
of modern languages and the use of boards of studies to oversee interdisciplinary 
programs involving languages, it thought, would be advantageous in this regard 
(Working Parly 1976:.'^0-1). 

The Working Party also considered that the quality of language teaching and 
the high number of contact hours for students of languages in comparison with 
other subjects were in all likelihood additional reasons why more students did 
not study them at the tertiary level. Believing these two issues to be 
interrelated, it advocated the continued adoption of mor<; intensive methods of 
leaching languages in the classroom and the use of technological teaching aids. 
It believed that alterations in the pattern of teaching were appropriate and 
encouraged universities to consider the use of short intensive courses offered 
outside the framework of normal degree courses which might be offered in 
vacation periods and which might be credited to degrees. In this regard it was 
anxious that greater use be made of adult or continuing education courses, 
particularly because such courses were made available to a wide variety of 
members of the community and made for a more flexible use of resources (Working 
Party \^7(r.2^-M). 

The Working Party was particularly keen to encourage in-country training of 
students of languages. It considered that all students who undertook the study of 
languages at honours and postgraduate level should spend at least one semester, 
but preferabi) two, abroad in a country in which the language they were 
studying was spoken as a native language and that such study ought to be 
regarded as part of the students' degree requirements. It called for government 
involvement in the establishment of arrangements under which such overseas 
study would occur and for co-operation between tertiary institutions to prevent 
duplication of effort. It considered in some detail the costs of running such a 
scln-me and ways in which the costs involved would not be beyond the reach of 
students (Working Party 1^76:29-30, 38-40). 

We have noted in Chapter 2 that between 1%7 and 1975, at a time when 
enrolments in French and Latin were tumbling and those in German were 
relatively stable, students were beginning to enrol in larger numbers in Italian, 
Indonesian/Malay, Japanese and Spanish. By the early 1980s in New South 
Wales, 27 languages were available for examination at the Higher School 
Certificate examination. Nationally, 31 languages were studied in Australian 
universities and 17 were offered in colleges of advanced education. By 1988, 54 
languages were awiilable for study in Australian schools and, in 199(), 37 were 
offered in Australian higher education. The increase in the languages available 
m Australian education provides a measure of the strength of response to the new 
policy of multiculturalism. Tlie Working Parly of the Universities Commission 
which reported in 1975 also responded positively to the need to expand the 
leaching of the languages of significant migrant groups in Australia. As we have 
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seen, it calculated at the time that there was only need to provide additional 
funding for the study of the languages and cultures of several east-.m European 
countries and those of Turkey and Malta in Australian universities and colleges 
of advanced education. 



4.3 Fitzgerald and Legge: Asian languages in decline 

While the country was preoccupied with its new interest in the creation of a 
multicultural Australia, it appears that all was not well with the study of 
Asian languages and culture in Australian schools, colleges of advanced 
education and universities. Enrolments in coura^s on Asian languages and culture, 
following an initial rapid increase in numbers, appeared to have plateaued or 
even declined. As we have seen, enrolments in Indonesian /Malay in Australian 
colleges of advanced education and universities had declined between 1975 and 
1983. In the case of schools, the evidence for numbers stabilising or declining is 
much less clear in this period. The drop of 41% in numbers of students taking 
Indonesian/Malay in Year 12 between 1983 and 1988 does suggest, however, that 
in the years prior to 1983 fewer students were persisting with the subject in th.e 
upper high school and perhaps that fewer had been taking up the study of the 
language in the lower years of secondary school. Be that as it may, the Asian 
Studies Association of Australia was alerted to evidence of a possible decline in 
the study of Asian languages and culture and initiated two inquiries into the 
situation of Asian studies in Australian education, the first in 1978-9 (Fitzgerald 
1980) and the second in 1983-4 (Legge 1984). 

The first report took as its point of departure the value of Asian studies for their 
intrinsic intellectual worth as well as their usefulness in the context of 
Australia's geographical position, as well as its economic, strategic and political 
relations with the nations to Australia's north. Based on a broad survey, it 
described the existing situation of Asian studies in Australian education, arguing 
on this basis that enrolments had peaked and were in all probability declining in 
Australian schools, colleges of advanced education and universities. This 
situation, it argued, would not equip Australia for a future in which its 
intellectual, economic, strategic and political involvement with Asia would be 
met. The report made a wide range of recommendations relating to the 
encouragement of the study of Asian countries at primary, secondary and tertiary 
levels of education. In its' recommendations it paid attention to teaching Asian 
languages, training teachers and to curricular developments. An important 
aspect of this report was the emphasis which it placed on the need to address 
community attitudes. Amongst its recommendations were important ones which 
underlined important initiatives to be undertaken in the areas of media 
coverage, adult education and the performing and visual arts. 

The second inquiry found evidence to suggest that the decline in enrolments had 
been arrested but it was still of the view that the level of Asian studies in 
Australia was too low for the nation's current and future needs. Tart of the 
enquiry on which this second report is based was a survey of all second year 
students in the Faculty of Arts at the University of Sydney to determine their 
attitudes towards the study of Asia and an analysis of the first job desrination of 
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graduates with training in Asian studies. Only 24% of the respondents were 
studying Asia-related subjects, the most common reason given being that of 
'interest', given by 28.3% of respondents. Other responses given were 'lack of 
choice due to degree requirements' (4.5%), 'Australia is part of Asia and 
therefore it is important to study Asia' (8.8%;), 'uniqueness and hence attraction 
of Asia' (9.8%), 'travel heightened interest in Asia' (6.2%) and 'to redress a 
previous ignorance of Asia' (5.3%). Some 67% of respondents who were studying 
Asia-related subjects expected to use their subject in their careers. However, only 
28% expected to use that subject in their first job, an expectation which the 
author of the survey believed was optimistic. An analysis in 1982 of the first 
destination of employment of graduates of departments of Indonesian and 
Malayan Studies and Oriental Studies indicated that most of these graduates 
went on to further study and that the prospect of finding employment in which 
they were likely to use their knowledge in Asia was bleak. The author of this 
inquiry believed that too little was being done to promote the attributes of 
graduates with such training to government, industry and the public at large. 
Moreover, the high level of indifference to and ignorance of the value of studying 
Asia-related subjects which the survey of second year students of arts revealed 
also needed to be rectified 'with a positive program to market Asia-related 
study to university students commencing their degrees' (Legge 1984:20-5; Jacobs 
1982). 

The committee responsible for the second report, in a submission made to the 
Inquiry into a National Language Policy, emphasised a number of 
recommendations designed to ensure the wider availability of Asian languages 
at tertiary level. Amongst these was a recommendation that 'tertiary courses in 
Chinese, Japanese and Indonesian should exist in every state'. In this regard it 
noted the absence of study of Indonesian /Malay in Tasmania and recommended 
that 'processes should be made for its introduction' (Legge 1984:75). The report 
considered that the trend towards school-based curriculum was creating problems 
for the planning and implementation of a national language policy or even a 
scTies of State policies. It called for the creation of machinery to enable such a 
policy to be implemented in the areas of teacher training and the placement of 
teachers in schools, and of curricula development. In the area of teacher training 
there was a need for the methodological training of teachers to teach Asian 
languages, t'le need for refresher courses so that existing teachers could maintain 
their effectiveness, and for financial provision to enable teachers to spend time 
in-country. It notcxi that there was also need for a greater degree of planning in 
the placement of teachers. Schools were reluctant to introduce language courses 
unless there was some guarantee that vacancies in this area could be filled and 
were understandably not keen to introduce courses in Asian languages if classes 
were likely to be small. There was reason for State departments of education to 
encourage the study of Asian languages and even to provide 'special financial 
assistance' to encourage schools to introduce one of the major Asian languages. 
Curricular development was central to any initiative to encourage the study of 
Asian languages and related cultures. Departments of education throughout the 
country, therefore, needed to see to it that appropriate curricula and textbooks 
and other resources for language study were developed. Beyond these 
reciMiimendations tiie report supported the recommendations made by the earlier 
U)8() Fitzgerald report. It emphasised in particular that the new Council of the 
Association continue negotiations with the government to establish an Asian 
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Studios Council as a ConimonwiMlth GovornnuMit instrunu>nl<ilit\- (l-i-ggc l'^K4:7= 



6). 



Comp'irod with tho dtvado in which the study of Indcmcsian/ Malay had first 
boon introduced into Australian higher education, when general scholarK- 
interest concerned with this region of the world had been largely toni^cil on 
contemporary affairs with interest in government policy, international relations, 
economic development and political institutions and their history, by the l'^7l)s 
important shifts of interest had taken place. There had grown a deepening 
interest in the longer-term history of Indonesia and Malaysia and in the natun. 
of 'classical societies, of state and statecraft, ruler and realm and the character 
of traditional autiiorit\' in the societies of these two nations (Legge 19^)11:1110). 
Accompanying the interest in the longer term history of these countries was a 
shift of focus to an indigenous perspective and theoretical and methodological 
consideration of how this shift of focus niiglit take place. It came tithe recognised 
that it was not possible to understand even the recent events ni the societies ot 
Indonesia and Malaysia by the simple application oi analytical categorie^- 
which had been derived from European and North American e\peru>nce. Rather 
the task was to interpret the cultures, history and societies of these nation^ from 
the perspective of 'fundamental (indigenou>) cultural po^ition^' (l.egge mO}>'-n. 
Not surprisinglv, as elsewhere in the world, various school of slrucluralist and 
post-modern theorv and methodolog\' informed much of the search for a belti : 
understanding amongst ^-cliolars in the field working in Australia d egge 
IWO:! 110-2). 



4.4 Teaching methodology and coursebjoks 

As we have seen, the ti-achers of Indonesian/Malay language had begun to 
respond positivelv to the need for new teaching maleriaN in the second half ol 
the l%Os. This response continued into the 1970s, but with an impiirlanl shift in 
the methodological basis of courses. The audio-lingual method now provided 
the methodological framework within which the learning ot lndonesian/Mala\- 
was 1(1 take place. 

The traditional grammar-translation method had had certain advantages. 
There was a sense of direction, order and colierence for learner and teacher. 
There was a graded, kno\N n sequence, from simple to compk>\. Standard ti>\ts 
could be used, and standard, fairK' easily-markable tests could be devised. The 
rules that were learned probably stuck in the memory. However, tlie 
disadvantages were great. There was too much emphasis on writing. Students 
could pass a course successfully, but be struck dumb if asked to speak. The 
language taught was usually bookish and overh- formal, a long way awa\- from 
normal speech. The sentences to be translated were often unlike anything the 
student might reallv want to say. There was far too much emphasis on single 
sentences, out of coiitext, and real conversations were rare. There was loo much 
emphasis'on the system of the language's form and its grammar, and almost no 
emphasis on the techniques that people acluallv usi> to communicate. 
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Tlio very great advantage of the new audio-lingual method was that it shifted 
the focus to speaking and listening, away from reading and writing. This was a 
fundamental re-orientation in classroom practice. There was much more 
emphasis on dialogues and conversations; sentences and phrases were learned in 
more realistic formats. A particular advantage was the use of native speaker 
tapes as models for imitation. 

When La)iljar Berhahasa buionesia was published in 1968, it claimed to be 
unique. Its uniqueness was based on its methodology as 'the first textbook on 
Bahasa Indonesia completely geared to the aural-oral method of learning'. The 
sense of a startling and dramatic change was signalled by the first sentence of its 
account of the development of the new methodology: 

Ever since the French Revolution in 1789 set the pattern for violent 
and radical reform of social evils, modern man has come to the 
realisation that, if he did not like his particular world, he was at 
liberty to change it. 

And the text was indeed different from those of the previous methodology. It 
came in two versions, a student's book and a 'teacher's edition', this latter 
containing a 50-page exposition of the evolution of the methodology and its 
presentation in the classroom. The introduction sketched in a historical 
over\'iew of language teaching since the Renaissance, discussing the German 
scholar Wilhelm Victor's attack on grammar-translation in 1882, the direct 
methods of early twentieth century European language teaching and other 
inni)vations up to the 1930s. The authors emphasised the changes brought about 
by the pressing needs of World War II, which demonstrated 'the total 
inadequacy of the grammar-vocabulary translation approach, and the relative 
failure of the direct method approach'. Instead, 

If language is to serve as a means of communication, it was at last 
realised it must be learnt for that purpose — ie, not in isolated 
sentences inapplicable to a given situation, but in dialogue form, 
since dialogue is conversation, and conversation the mode of 
communicatiiin. 

Linguists, therefore, insisted on the imitation and memorisation of 
basic conversational sentences as spoken by native speakers. They 
also provided the descriptions of the distinctive elements of 
inti)nation, pronunciation, morphology and syntax that constituted 
the structure of the language which gradually emerged as one 
mastered the basic sentences and variations. And so it came about 
that the idea of pattern practices was developed, the idea which 
dominates the audio-lingual approach of our present day teaching 
situation, and on which this textbook, Lanljar Berbahasa Indonesia, 
is primarily based. Pattern practices aim to establish speech habits 
by presenting meaningful units in context rather than concentrating 
on individual sentences so often taught out of context and unrelated to 
normal speech beha\-iour (Teachers (>dition, pp. 8-9). 

T)ie final sentence of this quotation catches the key elements: pattern practices, 
speech habits, meaningful units in context. Chapters, or 'units', of the book had 
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thematic and situational titles, for example: 'An Outing', 'An Accident', 
'Entertainment', 'Going Shopping'. The nucleus of each unit, 'the essence of the 
entire course', lay in the 20 'dialogue sentences' presented at the start of each 
unit. These were followed by question-and-ansvver practice, pattern practices 
extensively using substitutions, and conversations extending the 20 patterns. 

A detailed and elaborate procedure for classroom presentation of each sectiim 
was prescribed. Some sense of it can be gamed from the following: 

Then model the sequence four or five times from different positions in 
the classroom while students turn their books face down so that they 
mav concentrate solely on your voice. Do inn allow them to tiillow 
you with their eyes around the classroom. 

After the model, return to the front of the class and ask student-- 
repeat the sentence after you have said it once more. Insist first iin 
complete choral response. This encourages the shy students io 
submerge with the rest until their confidence increases. 
Immediately correct any mispronunciations you hear, but do luit 
single out any particular offenders at this stage. Gradually reduce 
the response to half the class, a quarter, then down to individuals. 

As soon as you realise that students have difficulty in reproducing a 
complete sentence without hesitation or fumbling, introduce 
backward drill (pp. 46-7). 

Further detailed procedures cinered the use of supplementary \'isual aids such as 
slides and flashcards, and the use of tapes in the classriiom and the language 
laboratory. This was the golden age of the language labiiratory and, while not 
essential for the presentation of this course, it ideally suited this metlnidoUigy's 
emphasis on listening and speaking rather than reading and writing, and on the 
repetition of dialogue sentences until acquired as habits. Former students at 
Sydney Technical College (now Sydney Institute of Technology), where the three 
authors taught, still recall the zeal with which the methodology was t\ilUnved. 

Elements of this methiidoUigy had already been evident in Purwantii 
Danusugondo's text of U^66, b'/?/i<!.';(? liuhnicfiia for Bc^iniwrs. There was the 
explicit rejectii)n of translatiiMi, the emphasis on 'priiductive patterns' or model 
sentences, and the statement that 

a language is basically n >i't ol >ouiui< which is miistly jmttcnu'd and 
a^^rccd upon through comnn)n usage by the iximnuinity which uses it. 

However, Purwanto's course only moved p..rt iif the way towards the audiii- 
lingual method, Purwanto's chapters were still iirganised on grammatical lines, 
and the bulk of each chapter was an English discussion of the core patterns, 
explained as statement, question and negative form. Gmtrastive analysis, often 
a feature of audio-lingual teaching, was used in the discussions, and in the final 
section iif chapters, 'aminuin mistakes and mites'. Hiuvever, altlnuigh students 
were urgc<d tii 'alwavs do the exercises ('rally hciorc you write them down', the 
exercises ciMisisti>d mainlv oi transformatiim of indi\ idual sentences, the stimulus 
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being given in writ'^n form. There was no elaborate taped material or detailed 
oral procedure as in Lantjar Berbahasa Indonesia. 

Indeed, Lantjar Berbahasa Indonesia stands as a high point of audio-lingual 
orthodoxy. The text books that appeared soon after also came with the 
apparatus of tapes and cassettes, and an emphasis on speaking and listening in 
the classroom, but none had so rigorous an adherence to the classic form of the 
audio-lingual method as it had been develofjed in the United States. 

Between 1969 and 1974 the main coursebooks for high schools appeared, with a 
major publication appearing in each of the eastern States, each developing a 
regional following, a following that continues, if with diminished vigour, until 
today. These three major coursebooks are: Hendrata in Victoria, McGarry and 
Soemarjono in NSW, and Partcredjo in Queensland. These texts dominated school 
teaching during the 1970s and 1980s. They were and still are used in some 
tertiary and adult courses as well. The 1986 edition of McGarry and Soemarjono's 
Book Two was able to announce that 'the Learn Indonesian series has now sold 
some 75,000 copies in 23 countries'. 

The Hendrata series. An Audio-Lingual Course in Bahasa Indonesia, Parts lA, 
IB and 2, is typical of the new packages, containing sets of tapes and visual aids 
to accompany the books. The core format is presentation of new material through 
situational dialogues (eg, 'shopping in the market'), which are to be memorised. 
Hendrata claims that use of the dialogues will provide Indonesian for 
immediate practical application in everyday life, provide some cultural and 
geographical background, and present a light-hearted tone. The books are well 
provided with line drawings and photographs, some of them carefully matched 
to vocabulary teaching, with numbers in the pictures corresponding to vocabulary 
items to be learned. The glossary is supposed to be used only as a last resort. 
Grammatical explanations are kept brief and simple. 

A typical chapter format is: 

1. dialogue and/or reading passage, followed by true/false and 
comprehension questions; 

2. up to a dozen or so exercises, including variants of: 

a. transformation of statements into questions and negatives; 

b. pattern drills; 

c. unfinished sentences to complete; 

d. blanks to be filled with the most appropriate word; 

e. the writing of a dialogue based on the model. 

Some exercises used an implicit contrastive analysis with English, being framed 
to overcome typical errors made by native speakers of English. 

Although the '.'xprossion 'audio-lingual' appears in the book's title, the contents 
themselves suggested a more relaxed approach to this orthodoxy. Some chapters 
in Part 1 A are organised around themes (eg. No. 9: 'Directions; the compass; the 
city and its buildings'), others are grammatical (eg. No. 7: 'Sentences with ada , 
Buku ini ada di meja; positional words'), while others again had a little of each 
(eg. No. 6: 'Personal and possessive pronouns; vehicles'). By the third volume 
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(Part 2), each chapter is organised around a grammatical point. This seems to 
illustrate a feature common in Indonesian coursebooks in Australia. Though they 
subscribe to the dominant methodology, that methodology is usually tempered 
and modified by the writer's sense of what techniques would go well in the 
classroom. 

McGarry and Soemarjono's Learn Indonesian, Books One, Two and Three, were 
produced during the years between 1970 and 1974. The most striking feature of 
Books One and Two is the extensive use of pictures down the side of the text to 
illustrate the structures built into questions and answers. The intention is that 
grammar and vocabulary will become self-explanatory. Along with this goes a 
detailed technique for their exploitation: covering and uncovering the text, 
listening, and repeating in whole-class chorus, by groups and individuals. 

Book One provides five pages of suggestions for teachers. The polite word 
•suggestions', rather than 'instructions', catches the tone of the books nicely, in 
that the writers are firm about their own methodology, but tolerant of the range 
of teaching practices. This was clear from the comment: 

No formal translation exercises have been included in the book, as 
the authors have no confidence in the translation approach as a 
general teaching technique, and consider that most of the Hme spent 
on translation would be better employed in direct use and 
manipulati'-n of the foreign language. Some teachers may, however, 
prefer to translate the passages first, as a check on comprehension 
(p. xiii). 

Much else is also explicitly 'left to the judgement of the individual teacher'. 

This course also comes accompanied by records and tapes. The texts are lavishly 
provided with line drawings and photographs, as well as a number of songs and 
games. Chapters are still organised around grammatical points, with brief 
grammatical explanations following the extended exploitation of pictures. 
These iniHal activities are supplemented by an extensive range of activities: 
conversation, reading passage with comprehension questions, and exercises of at 
least seven types: substitution, transformation, fill-in, complete, matching, 
true/false, and scrambled sentences. These, once again, do not carefully follow a 
methodological orthodoxy, but provide a welcome variety of activities for 
teachers to use in the classroom. Book Two also contains 34 reading passages on 
cultural topics, specially written and carefully graded. 

The companion text, Indonesian Guided Compositions (1971), also uses sets of 
pictures, of usually four to six drawings, to enable students to produce sequences of 
prose. Extra clues are provided beside the pictures, in the form of questions to be 
answered, or word banks from which to choose. 

Book Three (1974) strikes out in new directions, abandoning the 'strip sketches' 
that had made the previous books distinctive, but believed to be of limited use at 
an advanced level. Instead, the chapters introduce Tom Johnson, of the Australia 
Dairy Company, on his way to Jakarta to work with the Susindo milk company 
in Jakarta. Over the five large chapters, Tom travels to Jakarta, arrives, gets to 
know the neighbours, travels to the regions, and meets business people in 
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Surabaya. Another departure, in this case very forward-looking in 
methodological terms, was the extensive use of real-life material from 
magazines and newspapers, including cartoons, anecdotes, advertisements, jokes 
and articles. 

I. S. Partoredjo produced Bahasa Indonesian Moderen, Book One, in 1972. As its 
subtitle, 'an integrated method', suggests, it is the least committed to audio- 
lingual orthodoxy, although it looks similar to the Hendrata and the McGarry 
and Soemarjono coursebooks, with its extensive use of pictures, its accompanying 
set of cassettes, and its 'suggested approach', which emphasised the teacher's 
voice as the model, and procedures with covered /uncovered text and reference to 
the pictures illustrating the structures. However, translation, from and into 
English, was a regular feature of the exercises section. 

The use of situational pictures, begun with Hendrata and much more developed 
by McGarry and Soemarjono, receives its fullest exploitation in the Partoredjo 
text, with some 16 complex pictures being used to present the basic sentences, and 
then with up to two dozen further pictures as stimuli for practice. The 
organisation of chapters is around grammatical points, but these are 
demonstrated through the basic sentences/pictures, followed by explanations 
that were more extensive than in Hendrata, and McGarry and Soemarjono, but 
still brief when compared to the grammar-translation texts of five years earlier. 
Further sequences of exercises included translation, transformation, questions to 
be answered, and increasingly extensive conversations. The introduction to the 
text did not make an extended statement of just what was integrated with what, 
but the organisation of the text itself suggests an eclectic drawing on what the 
grammar-translation and audio-lingual methods had to offer, based on teaching 
experience and the guiding principle of 'what went well in the classroom'. 

Four Indonesian readers were published in this period: Sarumpaet and 
Hendrata's A Modern Reader in Bahasa Indonesia (1968), Yohanni Johns' 
Melaxval ke Negara Tetangga (1969), Suwito Santoso and Soemarjono's Dari 
Barat Sampai Timur (1969), and J. A. Collins' Di Kampung (1973). The first 
three were written by the authors for their Australian audience; the fourth gave 
Australians access to the stories of Mohammed Sjafei, originally published in 
Indonesia in 1961, and used as a core reader in Indonesian primary schools. All 
tend to be highly didactic, instructing their readers in Indonesian cultural 
matters while practising the skill of reading. 

The Sarumpaet and Hendrata reader contains 65 'stories', a few of them 
conversations, moving from home and daily life to more directly instructional 
passages on aspects of culture. Both the readers Dari Barat Sampai Timiir vind 
Melaxvat ke Negara Tetangga use the idea of Australians visiting Indonesia to 
give a unifying theme to their contents. The former text follows Allan Southern 
from arrival, through Jakarta, Bandung, Yogyakarta and Surakarta in 40 
conversations. While some of the conversations reflect events and transactions 
that might happen, much of the material was in the form of rather solid chunks 
of cultural information. The latter text has a young Australian couple. Jack the 
jouniaiist on a six-month assignment in Indonesia with his school-teacher wife, 
Maureen. Maureen has the leading role. The reading passages concerning the 
stages of their life in Indonesia are 'designed to introduce students to son of the 
principal contours of Indonesian life', and 'the quality of its collective 
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personality'. The Collins reader is authentic, in that the contents are from a real 
reader, written for Indonesians by an Indonesian writer, but no less didactic, 
wishing to instruct readers about 'everyday life in a typical Indonesian village'. 

Two aspects of the readers stand out. First, they are built on the assumption that 
the main task of Australians is to learn about Indonesia rather than to talk about 
Australia. Second, the readers show the continuing strength of the 
language/history/literature nexus. Just as Emmanuels' Radio University course 
of 1966 had ended with material on the history of the 'Indonesian language' and 
'Indonesian literature', so the last five passages in Sarumpaet and Hendrata are 
on Indonesian literature, and the Johns reader works Kartini into Maureen's life 
and ends on the history of the language. The Collins reader is itself a literary 
work. A similar orientation is evident in the McGarry and Soernarjono Book 
Three: when Tom Johnson meets business colleagues in Surabaya, they do not 
discuss business but rather the history of Majapahit. 

In several ways 1972 was an important year. The publication of texts was well 
under way. Large numbers of high school students presented themselves for final 
examinations in Indonesian/Malay. In Indonesia and Malaysia, Ejaat^ Yang 
Disempurnakan, the new common spelling system, had been announced. And in 
Australia, the ABC Radio ran two radio series of Learn Indonesian, selling some 
10,000 booklets and records to accompany the radio programs. Now, 20 years 
later, it would be hard to imagine the ABC running such a program, or that 10,000 
Australians would buy tt.eir booklets and participate. 

The radio series was apparently an initiative of Prime Minister Gorton, 
following enthusiasm for a cultural agreement signed with Indonesia. The 
immediate responsibility for the program was that of Liz Kirby, then a 
television star and radio executive. The text chosen was Lantjar Berbahasa 
Indonesia, by Ichsan, Baker and Lane, the only one of the new texts slanted to 
adult learners. This program marked the highest and virtual end point for 
Lantjar Berbahasa Indonesia, as it was one of the texts that failed to get over the 
hurdle of the new spelling. All of the courses published since 1965 had to face 
the issue of whether demand was strong enough for a new issue with revised 
spelling. The school books survived easily, with their own established regional 
markets. Some others came out in new-spelling editions, including the newer 
two-book format of Purwanto Danusondo's 1966 coursebook and core reference 
wo ;s such as Sarumpaet's The Structure of Bahasa Indonesia. However, Lantjar 
Berbahasa Indonesia, the real pioneer only four years earlier, did not make it 
into a new edition. 

The period from 1974 to 1987 saw only some dozen publications in 14 yeaiS, 
compared to the 20 or so texts of the decade from 1965 to 1974. This was a period 
when the numbers of students of foreign languages were in decline across 
Australia, in high schools and universities. Only one major text was published in 
Australia, Yohanni Johns' Langkah Barn, A Neiv Approach (1975). Otherwise 
the publication of six further readers from 1975 to 1980 was the only substantial 
contribution to the provision of teaching materials for Indonesian /Malay. 

As we have noted, the mid 1970s were mostly preoccupied with the re-issue of 
earlier texts in new-spelling editions. One of the few new titles was Essentials of 
Indonesian Grammar (1976) by Chuan Siu Li (T. S. Lie), but this was essentially a 
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slightly updaved version of his 1965 coursebook. It was still a grammar- 
translation text, but the exercise types had been broadened to include questions to 
be answered, fill-in-the-blanks and some transformation of sentences. The 
Philips company also produced a cassette set and booklet for tourists, Bahasa 
Indonesia, in the late 1970s. 

Yohanni Johns' Langkah Bam, A New Approach was published in a large A4 
version in 1975 by the Department of Indonesian Languages and Literatures of 
ANU, and in a smaller, more professional-looking format by ANU Press in 1977. 
Book Two appeared in 1981. The book was developed from language courses at 
the Australian National University taught over the previous decade and was 
intended for university students. Its brief preface does not explain just what was 
new about the 'new approach'. In several ways the book is heavily influenced by 
ideas from the audio-lingual approach: the presentation through sentence 
patterns, the extensive use of drills, the frequent use of conversations, and 
contrastive analysis in sections titled 'special notes' and 'remarks'. On the other 
hand, in some ways it resembles the older grammar-translation courses, with the 
relative infrequency of pictures compared to the school texts, the vocabulary list 
at the beginning of the chapters, the core organisation of chapters around 
grammar points, the initial presentation of structures in reading passages, and 
the use of translation of sentences as one of the exercises. 

The most original aspect of this text is the presentation of sentence patterns 
through boxes or 'sentence frames', followed by the most extensive use of 
substitution and transformation drills of any Indonesian text published in 
Australia. This core organisation of chapters is further filled out with response 
drills, comprehension questions, combination drills, and an increasing number of 
'fluency drills', involving the memorisation and dramatisation of dialogues. The 
text also contains a number of sets of cultural notes, ranging from broad topics such 
as city life' and activities such as bathing, chewing betel, pointing and 
beckoning, through to specific language forms such as greetings and leavetakings, 
forms of address and language specific aspects of personal pronouns. This text is 
therefore not so much new in terms of methodology, owing something to grammar- 
translation and more to audio-lingual methodologies, but it was the first new 
major coursebook aimed at an adult readership since 1968. And it was also the 
last. Apart from Book Two of Langkah Bam, no new coursebooks for adults have 
appeared since. 

Four readers were published in the period 1968 to 1973. A further six followed 
between 1975 and 1980. These were: Ichsan's Intermediate Indonesian (1975), 
Collins' Marilah Kita Membaca (1976), Dakeyne's Cerita Rakyat dan Dongeng 
(1976), Collins' Biinga Rampai (1977), Achdiat K. Mihardja's Sensasi di Puncak 
Nx/iiir (1978), and J. Pello's Lihat, Baca, Ceritakan (1980). 

J. A. Collins, Senior Master in Modern Languages at Trinity Grammar School, 
Melbourne, was highly productive in the mid 1970s. The reader Di Kampung of 
1973 has been mentioned, and in 1975 he also produced A Topical Indonesian 
Vocahiilarif for Essay Writing and Conversation Practice. The two readers 
Marilah Kita Membaca (for beginners) and Bunga Rampai (for the advanced 
level) were intended to fill gaps in the range already available with Di 
Kampung and the new spelling version of Sarumpaet and Hendrata's A Modern 
Reader in Bahasa Indonesia, now in Parts 1 and 2. 
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With these readers, the continued strength of didactic elements and the use of 
folk-lore and literature are again evident. Several of the twelve stories in 
Ichsan's reader come from standard literary works. Others are comic incidents. 
Collins' Marilah Kita Membaca is drawn from an existing popular Indonesian 
reader, Beladjar Membatja, and ends with three stories from the Kancil (mouse- 
deer) canon. Marian Dakeyne's reader contains 30 folk-tales and legends, and 
she urges her audience not to 'use these stories merely as reading material', but to 
appreciate the 'moral and social teaching', and to gain 'insight into some of the 
values and standards of social and moral behaviour' in Indonesian society. 

Bunga Rampai makes the quite startling departure of being ba ed entirely upon 
the Indonesian press, with 48 rather serious articles drawn from dailies, 
weeklies and monthlies in the period between 1973 and 1976. The articles are 
divided into six catec,ories: 

1. Language, Culture, Literature, Education; 

2. Filming and the Theatre; 

3. Society; 

4. Art; 

5. The Economy and Population Problems; 

6. Indonesia and Her Neighbours — Travel, Tourism, Regional 
Problems. 

The last two sections take up more than half of the work, demonstrating the 
newer leaning towards current social issues. However, the very first reading in 
the book is on Indonesian literature, recalling an older orientation. Although the 
book is based on the Indonesian press, it is only the sober 'think-piece' side of the 
press which is drawn upon, with none of its advertisements, graphs, pictures, 
headlines and short news items. 

Achdiat K. Mihardja's reader of 1978, Scnsasi di Puncak Nyiur, provides twelve 
of the famous writer's short stories, adapted slightly with a glossary and 
comprehension questions for the advanced Australian student. J. Pello's 1980 
reader, Lihat, Baca, Ceritakan, looks unusually attractive, with a lavish use of 
colour for each of its 30 passages. Passages are also followed by a range of 
activities. The use of colour prefigures the livelier texts of a decade later, but 
the contents continue an earlier practice of specially written rather than 
authentic material. 

Very little happened in terms of new courses after the Johns text of 1975 and the 
readers of 1975 to 1980. The school texts, main readers and major reference works 
continued to be reprinted, but less frequently. J.P. Sarumpaet added a useful 
reference work. Modern Usage in Bahasa Indonesia, in 1980. This provided more 
detailed explanations of meaning and usage of particular words and phrases 
than in usual dictionaries. As we have mentioned, Yohanni Johns' Bahasa 
Indonesia, Book Two (1981), was intended for second-year university students. It 
looked more traditional than Book One (Langkah Earn, A Neio Approach), using 
the format of a core reading passage for each of its 16 chapters, with a range of 
grammatical explanations and exercises based on the passage. 
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Very little else was published. For tourists there was Lonely Planet's 
publication of Indonesia Pkrasebook, by Margit Meinhold, in 1984. One small 
reader appeared in 1985, the bilingual Tales of a Balinese Grandfather I Kakek 
Bali Bercerita, by Adrian Clynes, through INT Press in Victoria. This collection 
of folk-tales was 'chosen for the insights they gave into Balinese culture'. A slim 
companion volume, Bali Life and Legends, appeared in 1987, providing 17 
worksheets for activities on culture and language. 

The audio-lingual method had a number of disadvantages which derived 
mainly from the underlying concept of language learning as habit formation. 
This usually meant that pattern after pattern was learned through drills, in 
class and in the language laboratory. It was never quite clear how all the single 
patterns and transformations learned in the language laboratory were to be 
combined into real speech. The student sitting in walled-off isolation in a 
language lab could hardly be further removed from normal human contact. 
Students often felt highly alienated. There was almost no mention in such texts 
of non-verbal communication. And there were none of the stops and starts, the 
risk-taking and the negotiation of meaning that occur in real-life speaking. It is 
also true that while teaching methods favoured speaking and listening, testing 
and assessment was still mostly done through writing. 

In the case of other foreign languages, particularly European languages, this was 
a time when language methodology, driven by the changes in English as a Second 
Language and English as a Foreign Language (ESL and EFL), was developing 
rapidly, first with the concept of functional-notional teaching, from the end of 
the 1970s, and then with the concejjt of communicative competence, from the 
early 1980s. The early 1980s in /4.ustralia were then a time for lively new 
textbooks, such as Archipel and Sjns Frontieres for French, and Themen tor 
German, and the dramatic and colourful high school Italian text Avanti! 
Language books were organised in new ways and looked different, with jazzy 
adult layouts, frequent use of colour, and extensive use of authentic material. 

For Indonesian, however, this was a time of just surviving, of hoping numbers 
would fall no further, and of making the best in the classroom of the materials 
that teachers were used to, or could put together themselves. The lack of time 
and energy to be concerned with methodological issues is illustrated by the fact 
that in the first 25 years of the foreign language teachers journal Babel from 
1965, only six articles were directly concerned with Indonesian/Malay .^^ 

A new quarterly Pelangi was started in 1985 by the Darling Downs Institute in 
Toowoomba, now the University of Southern Queensland. Initial plans were for a 
newsletter for past students in the Diploma of Education course, but the 
university press wanted a more substantial publication. In its first years, it was 
not clear whether the volume was to be aimeid at secondary or tertiary study, and 
its first editor, Junedi Ichsan, called for a lively discussion of methodological 
issues. This did not in fact take place, and Pelangi found, particularly after a 
market survey in 1988, that its main audience was classroom teachers, who much 
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preferred materials that could be copied and used straightaway in class, rather 
than discussion of competing methodologies. Pelangi has now established itself 
with a clear secondary school market and a preference for materials rather than 
discussion. The magazine's successful search for a niche demonstrates both the 
beginning of a revival of energies from the mid 1980s and the general need or 
preference for classroom materials rather than discussion of the principles 
underlying those materials. 



4.5 Conclusions 

By the mid 1970s the pressures on the teaching of languages other than English 
were considerable, with enrolments in these subjects as a whole declining 
nationally. The change to the audio-lingual methodology was giving rise to 
tensions created by the lack of teachers experienced in the applicadon of this 
methodology. Moreover examinations were set which conflicted with new 
syllabuses which had incorporated the goals of the new methodology, at least in 
New South Wales. Robinson believed tliat in New South Wales the continuing 
elite status attached to learning languages in schools also inhibited their 
potential appeal to the increasing numbers of students who were entering the 
upper secondary schools. There were also more confident demands from migrant 
groups and Aboriginal Aush-alians that their languages be taught in schools and 
universities. The mid 1970s also ushered in a period of economic crises. This 
meant that the capacity of governments to provide additional funds for 
educational initiatives such as new languages courses was severely curtailed. 

There was general sympathy for the value of language shidy and recognition of 
the broad relevance of a command of languages for Austi-alia's domestic and 
international life. However the report of the Working Party of the Universities 
Commission showed a greater acceptance of the inevitability of low enrolments 
in language programs than had Wykes' and Auchmuty's earlier reports. Tlic 
Working Party recommended measures to restrict the possibility of duplicating 
language courses in universities (and colleges of advanced education) in the same 
region in the interest of keeping costs within reasonable bounds. 

The Working Party sought far greater flexibility in the manner in which 
resources were distributed throughout the tertiary sector to maintain the study of 
languages. It recommended greater co-operation between individual universities 
and colleges of advanced education in the same regions. It argued that 
universities should effect savings by cutting back on the resources allocated to 
departinents which were not vicible in terms of student enrolments. It also sought 
to overcome the consequences of 'rigid departmentalism' by supporting 
interdisciplinary and interdepartmental co-operation within universities. The 
Working Party believed that the academic value of such initiatives was 
important; it also believed that amalgamations of the teaching programs of a 
number of languages might lead to savings and to greater flexibility in the 
allocation of resources. It supported the greater use of programs of adult and 
continuing education for the same reason. 
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Beyond these recommendations, the Working Party supported only two new 
initiatives in the area of teaching languages other than English. In response to 
the new spirit of multiculturalism, it recommended that the study of the 
languages and cultures of several eastern European countries and Malta and 
Turkey deserved special consideration. It also argued strongly the case for the 
inclusion of overseas study in the programs of honours and postgraduate students 
of languages. Apart from these recommendations, it suggested a number of 
measures, many of which might be effected at minimum or very little cost. For 
example, it urged language departments to ensure that tv>3ir courses were 
academically challenging and that their teaching was of high quality, 
employing intensive methods of instruction and technological aids. The Working 
Party wanted departments to be flexible in their patterns of teaching, 
advocating the use of short intensive courses in university vacations as a means of 
limiting the high level of contact hours required to teach languages during the 
academic year. 

In the case of Asian languages, the Working Party believed that there were no 
special reasons to treat these languages any differently from others. Indeed they 
had a particular concern about Asian languages, which had not been widely 
taught in Australia and for which enrolments were not large. In this situation, 
the Working Party believed that new courses would inevitably duplicate 
existing ones and that this would result in a larger number of small and 
academically weak departments. In the case of Indonesian /Malay, in its survey 
of current proposals from universities to introduce the language, it supported only 
those where there was no existing provision for courses in the language in a State 
or region or where they were introduced to complement the offerings in other 
Asian languages at other universities in a region. 

Robinson's interest in the situation of languages other than English in the schools 
of New South Wales was motivated by other issues. Fully in support of the 
democratising purpose of the Wyndham reforms in secondary education in New 
South Wales, Robinson contested what she believed to be the continuing influence 
of an elitist attitude to the teaching of languages. This attitude affected even 
languages such as Indonesian/ Malay which were newly introduced into the 
secondary school curriculum. This put the study of languages other than English 
beyond the capacity of the wider range of adolescents who were continuing their 
education in the upper secondary schools in the State. She was quite opposed to 
the entrenched conservatism which, she discovered, stood in the way of the full 
implementation of the audio-lingual methodology which had been introduced 
into the syllabuses of some language subjects in the early 1970s. She believed 
that the new method held the key to opening up the study of languages to a much 
larger number of adolescents who were continuing their education to the level of 
the Higher School Certificate. 

Wo have soon that between 1968 and 1975 teachers and academics responsible for 
teaching Indonesian/ Ma'ay responded with considerable enterprise to the need 
to create courses and publish textbooks within the framework of the new audio- 
lingual method. Five major coursebooks were published, each owing something to 
this mcthodok)gy. These books have been widely used in Australian schools and 
universities. That of McGarry and Soemarjono had sold 75,000 copies in 23 
countries by 1986. In addition to these major coursebooks several readers were 
also published. 
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In universities academics also responded energetically to new changes in 
theoretical and methodological direction. In the study of Indonesian and 
Malaysian culture, history and society, the focus shifted to an indigenous 
perspective. This brought with it a deepening interest in the longer term history 
of these countries and the deployment by some academics of the theoretical and 
methodological concepts of structuralism and post modern schools of thought 
The theses of postgraduate students and the published work of academic staff 
contributed internationally to new understandings of the history and the 
contemporary societies of Indonesia and Malaysia. 

The Auchmuty Report in 1970 and Robinson's survey of a small sample of parents 
of primary school pupils in New South Wales in 1975 recorded evidence of 
continued public enthusiasm for the study of Indonesian /Malay in Australian 
schools colleges of advanced education and universities. This enthusiasm was 
also reflected in the increasing number of students enrolling in the subject and the 
continuing number of tertiary institutions providing or planning courses in the 
subject As we have seen, in 1975 the language was the most studied language in 
colleges of advanced education, the third most studied language in universities 
and the fourth most studied in Australian schools. However the numbers of 
students taking courses in Indonesian/Malay in colleges of advanced education 
and universities had declined noticeably by 1981 and continued to do so until 
1983 It was not until 1986 that this decline was arrested. The decline occurred 
despite the availability of courses in a larger number of tertiary institutions. 
The drop in numbers was particularly marked in those universities where the 
subject had been taught the longest. Enrolments in schools appear to have been 
maintained and may even have increased until 1983 when the numbers of Year 12 
students taking the language began to decline. This decline appears in particular 
to have been associated with the presence of background speakers of the 
language in the candidature of the subject for the Higher School Certificate m 
New South Wales. The lessening interest in Indonesian /Malay noticeable in 
student enrolments was also reflected in public opinion polls in 1977 and 1978 in 
which the language was now ranked fourth and fifth in order of priority by 
respondents. 

Beyond the particular situation in New South Wales schools, explanations of 
the declining interest in Indonesian /Malay are not easy to find. The decline in 
interest was, however, coincident with a significant change in Australian 
attitudes. During the 1970s, especially after the victory of the ALP at the 
Federal election in 1972, Australians began to work through a new myth of 
national identity. The new Australian nationalism was founded on the idea of a 
multicultural Australia which acknowledged that the cultures and languages of 
the various Australian ethnic communities were part of the shared heritage of 
all Australians and which insisted that all Australians of whatever cultural 
origins should enjoy the same social rights. 

Multtculturalism meant multilingualism. Tlie cumulative effect of a decade and 
a half of debate about an Australian identity in which the concept of 
multiculturalism played so important a role had, by the mid 1980s, broadened 
discussion of the place of languages in Australian society. Langiiagos were no 
longer entirely thought of as something to be learned only in the classroom Not 
only had the legitimacy of their use in the everyday life of Aboriginal and 
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migrant communities been established but their pragmatic value in the economic 
life of the country was being promoted and more widely understood in the 
community. Tlie most impressive evidence of the impact of multiculturalism on 
the teaching of languages other than English was the rapid expansion in the 
number of languages available for study in Australian education. Compared 
with the 1960s, when French, Latin and German dominated the scene, by 1988 54 
languages were available at the school level, and, by 1990, 37 were offered in 
institutions of higher education. The adoption of the National Policy on 
Languages in 1987 gave official recognition to the concept of a multilingual 
Australia, acknowledging that bilingual Austrahans were an important asset to 
the future of Australia. In this context, of course, the Indonesian community in 
Australia was a small one and did not attract as much attention in the discussion 
of in" ilticulturalism as did the larger, more high profile migrant groups. 

Tlie goal of a multicultural Australia was coupled with a new, more independent 
stance of Australia internationally. Following the failure of the Vietnam War, 
the Australian Government began to distance itself from American foreign policy. 
Basing itself on an assumption of a multipolar world order, it placed more 
emphasis on Australia's relations with her Asian neighbours, finally 
abandoning the White Australia policy. The retention of power by the Suharto 
Government in Indonesia initially allayed fears of communist threat from 
Australia's nearest neighbour. In 1972 the Gorton Government had signed a 
cultural agreement with Indonesia. However, the Indonesian invasion of East 
Timor in 1975 once again gave rise to an old antagonism toward Indonesia amongst 
many Australians. Public opinion polls of the 1980s consistently rated Indonesia 
amongst the first three nations which threatened Australia's security. 
Resistance to the notion of multiculturalism and opposition to Asian migration 
amongst some elements in the Australian population would seem also to imply 
that Indonesians attracted a degree of the same suspicion and antagonism. 

Indonesia's reputation was also impaired by reports of political prisoners, 
politically inspired murders, corruption and poverty. The unimportance of the 
economic relationship between Australia and Indonesia contributed little that 
was positive to counter these negative attitudes. Although persistent, the level 
of antagonism amongst Australians towards Indonesia appears to have been less 
acute than it had been in the 1950s and 1960s at the high point of the Cold War. 
The significant proportion of Australians undecided about the appropriateness of 
Indonesian control of East Timor suggests this, and no doubt the end of the war in 
Vietnam had brought with it a sense of lessening threat to Australia from 
Southeast Asia. Tliis sense of relative well-being was no doubt also enhanced by 
the growing popularity of Indonesia as a major destination for Australian tourists 
during the 1970s and 1980s. 

After 1965 Australia's relationship with Indonesia improved significantly. 
With the end of Confrontation and the repression of the Indonesian Communist 
Party, Australian fears of Indonesia as the site of communist activity and threat 
diminished. Nevertheless, Australia remained anxious about Indonesian 
strategic ambitions into the late 1980s. The lower level of concern, combined 
with a preoccupation with a new Australian sense of identity and times of 
economic crisis would appear to account for an environment in which there was a 
lessening of interest in the study of Indonesia. Elitist attitudes towards teaching 
languages ether than English in schools, and background speakers of 
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Indonesian/Malay in candidatures of students of the language in examinations at 
the end of Year 12, could only have further inhibited the teaching of the 
language. In higher education, the decreasing numbers of students studying the 
language in an increasing number of universities and colleges of advanced 
education held only the prospect of small, expensive and academically weak 
departments teaching Indonesian/Malay. As we have seen, the Asian Studies 
Association of Australia responded energetically to evidence of declining interest 
in the study of Asia in Australian education. The recommendations which came 
from the two inquiries undertaken by the Association addressed issues beyond 
education, underlining the need to change community attitudes towards the study 
of Asian countries. An important Commonwealth instrumentality to deal with 
this issue, and to initiate the educational developments which were required to 
encourage the study of Asia, was an Asian Studies Council. 
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BEGINNING AGAIN 1986-1992 



5.1 



Introduction 



As we have noted, the Hawke Labor Government adopted the National Policy on 
Languages in May 1987. Following upon a decade and half of debate about the 
place of languages in a multicultural Australia, the policy formulated a broadly 
based rationale for the promotion of bilingualism in the Australian community. 
The policy proposed four justifications for this policy aim. First, there were 
important cultural and intellectual reasons for learning languages. The study of 
languages had long been considered to be culturally enriching and to contribute to 
intercultural understanding. It also encouraged higher levels of verbal 
intelligence, a greater capacity to think divergently and greater mental 
flexibility in individual students. Second, significant economic benefit would 
accrue to Australia from bilingual Australians who u ^re engaged in business in 
non-English speaking countries, particularly in competitive situations requiring 
market penetration. There was a need to train both business personnel and 
interpreters and translators who possessed the linguistic skills and cultural 
knowledge to operate effectively in overseas markets. Third, closely related to 
the economic justification for bilingualism was consideration of Australia's role 
in the world. Here the National Policy emphasised Australia's position in the 
Asian-Pacific region. The region was one of the fastest growing economic zones in 
the world. However, the widespread teaching of the languages of this part of 
the world would not only enhance Australia's business opportunities. It was also 
calculated to promote the fullest participation of Australia in the affairs of the 
region and to assist the integration of the lives of individual Australians in the 
professional activities and cultures there. Fourth, there was a correlation 
between language and social inequalities. It was not only the blind and illiterate 
who were disadvantaged. The consequences of the denigration of Aboriginal 
Australians and immigrant communities were also to be considered. Such 
denigration affected negatively the self-esteem, family relationships and the 
value placed upon the ethnic identity of individuals. Promotion of the value of 
all languages, the Policy argued, was likely to create more positive esteem of 
individuals and communities which had been affected in this way (Lo Bianco 
1987:44-62). 

No doubt because the National Policy on Languages was a document of the 
Commonwealth Department of Education, it emphasised the educational 
ramifications of the policy. The Policy recommended that all children be 
expected to study a second language in the lower secondary school and that 
language should bo a factor determining selection for entry into tertiary courses. 
Nine languages were nominated as languages to be widely taught in education for 
a combination of local and international reasons: Arabic, (Mandarin) Chinese, 
French, German, Greek, Indonesian /Malay, Italian, Japanese and Spanish. 
Provision was also to be made for teaching other languages as well. Some of the 
nine languages wore considered to bo under-represented in education and the 
Policy recommended that they needed special promotion. They included Arabic, 
Chinese, Japanese, Indonesian /Malay and Spanish. Special attention also 
needed to be given to training language teachers if the educational goals of the 
policy were to be achieved (Lo Bianco 1987, passim; Clyne 1991:226-30). 
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During the public debate which preceded the adoption of the National Policy on 
Languages and in its aftermath. State and Territory governments also formulated 
language policies and strategies for their implementation. In general, these were 
policies about languages in education. In the formulation of their aims and 
accounts of the advantages of languages other than English, they were 
compatible with or derived from the National Policy on Languages. In the case 
of both Victoria and South Australia, language policies were ii. fact already in 
place in 1985. Following the adoption of the National Policy on Languages, both 
States issued documents outlining strategies for implementing their language 
policies. In other States, the formulation of policies and strategies for 
implementing them followed the National Policy on Languages. In general 
language study, maintaining the mother tongue or learning a second language was 
encouraged as part of a normal education for all school students at both primary 
and secondary levels. All States and Territories prioritised the languages of 
"wider teaching' mentioned in the National Policy and in a number of cases 
added further languages to the list. In the case of Victoria, for example, Korean 
and Russian were added. In New South Wales, Korean, Russian and Vietnamese, 
and in Western Australia, Russian were included. In South Australia Arabic was 
deleted. Indonesian /Malay was nominated as a priority language in all States 
and Territories and in some it was picked out for special support as it had been in 
the National Policy on Languages. In New South Wales, for example, 
Indonesian/Malay, along with six other languages, was selected for a special 
measure of support to enable its more widespread introduction into schools in the 
long term. In South Australia Indonesian/Malay was also singled out as a 
language of regional geographical significance to Australia along with Chinese, 
Japanese and Spanish and was therefore to be promoted in primary and 
secondary school programs (Clyne 1991:234). In the Northern Territory the 
happy combination of proximity to Indonesia, increasing trade, cultural and 
economic links between the Northern Territory and Indonesia, and the presence of 
a significant Indonesian community created a situation in which 
Indonesian /Malay has enjoyed strong government support and become the major 
language other than English to be taught in Northern Territory schools. In the 
case of Queensland, when addressing the balance between Chinese, Indonesian 
and Japanese, the three prioritised Asian languages in that State, the Minister 
of Education made special note of the need to improve community understanding 
of the importance of Chinese and Indonesian and to increase the number of 
students studying these two languages in Queensland schools (Languages other 
than English — A Statement from the Minister 1991). 

This newly created policy environment appears to have been positive. For 
example, teachers of Indonesian /Malay who responded to the survey of school 
teachers conducted by the present project were enthusiastic about these 
developments which they considered had made it possible once again to promote 
the study of languages other than English." Furthermore, a survey of 



52 A nntiiinal survey of liMthi-ni was tnrriovl oul by the Imtimi-sian/Malay Pnifilc pro)Cv.t. Wliili- it has not \wn 
possibli- through lack of timo to providi- a compli-lo ri-porl on the survey, rcspimses to some i)ue!.tions have 
been analysed and incorporated in this chapter where spreific issues are discussi\l. There were 215 
respondents to the questionnaire st-nt to teachers. Tlie comment to which this footnote is attnchitl was based 
on responses to Question 32 which was open-ended and askiM respondents to list ui order of priority five 
points which in the teacher's perception had cither encouraged the study of Indonesian in the teacher's school 
or had Inhibited its study. 
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departments responsible for teaching Indonesian/Malay in institutions of higher 
education also indicated that many heads of department believed that the new 
policies had been a factor positively promoting the study of the language. 
Moreover many had acted upon particular aspects of the policies in planning and 
teaching courses.^'' However, some respondents to the latter survey indicated 
that they believed that departments of education in some States and senior 
administrators in some institutions had been less than wholehearted in their 
support of the study of Indonesian/Malay and this had inhibited the growth of 
its study in particular States and institutions. 

In 1991 the Commonwealth Government published Australia's Language which 
contained a number of strategies to promote the study of languages other than 
English in Australian schools. Among these strategies it announced ihe Priority 
Languages Incentive Scheme, which required each State and Territory 
government to select up to eight languages from a list of 14 which were to attract 
$300 per Year 12 student each year (Australia's Language 1991 1:16-17; 11:86). 
Tlie list included Indonesian/Malay. Under this scheme, Indonesian/Malay has 
been listed by all States and Territories with the single exception of New South 
Wales, in this State the selection of the eight languages was based solely on the 
number of candidates in particular languages sitting for the Higher School 
Certificate in 1991. This was done to ensure that maximum financial benefit 
under the scheme came to the State. Indonesian/Malay was judged the ninth 
language in order of priority. According to a Ministry of Education spokesperson, 
the languages designated under this scheme are to be annually reviewed on the 
basis of the Higher School Certificate numbers of the preceding year. Moreover, 
it was also pointed out that the funding accumulated under this scheme was not 
tied to the eight languages nominated, but was to be allocated to the different 
schooling systems where it could be used to promote language studies in general. 
Be this as it may, it seems likely that the nomination of the eight languages 
will have the effect it was designed to have, that is to prioritise in each State 
the study of eight nominated languages. Should this in fact be the case, then the 
stated designation of Indonesian /Malay for special support in New South Wales 
may well be eroded by the State's failure to nominate it under the Priority 
Languages Incentive Scheme. It should be noted that the special position of 
Indonesian/Malay in relation to measures to encourage its more widespread 
teaching has been recently reconfirmed in discussion of the New South Wales 
Government's Teacher Education Action Plan.^'' In this situation, it will be 
important to monitor closely both the effects of the failure to nominate 
Indonesian/Malay as one of the eight designated languages in New South Wales 
under the Priority Incentive Scheme and the measures adopted by the different 
schooling systems to encourage the wider teaching of . Indonesian/Malay in 
schools. 



A survey uf all departments leaching Indonesian/Malay in universities was earned out by the 
Indiinesian/Malay I'rofile project. While it has not been possible through lack of time to provide a complete 
repiirl on the survey, responses to some (juestions have been analysed and incorporated in this chapter 
where specific issues are discussed. A questionnaire containing a number of open ended questions was sent to 
the heads of 22 departments. The comment to which this footnote is attached was based on responses to a 
question concerning the rationale of Indonesian/Malay courses and a second question which asked 
respondents to list in order uf priority five points which, in their opinion, had cither promoted or inhibited 
the study of Indonesian/Malay. Fourteen of the 21 departments surveyed answered the first of these 
questions and IS llie second. 

^4 K. J Elbs, 'binguages other than Knglis-h Planning Fnruni' (1992). Paper tabled at Meeting of Heads of 
l^mguage Departments, University of Sydney, to discuss the supply and demand of teachers of languages 
other than English. 
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Two important reports concerned with the study of languages other than EngUsh 
in higher education and relevant to the situation of Indonesian/Malay in 
Australian education were written at this time. The first of the reports, 
Ingleson's Asia in Australian Higher Education, was prepared in 1989 for the 
Asian Studies Council. The report reviewed the current situation of the study of 
Asia in higher education and made recommendations concerning the changes 
necessary to meet Australia's requirements in this area of education into the next 
century. Ingleson's agenda was in large measure set by the Asian Studies 
Council's National Strategy published in 1988, itself premised on the findings of 
two earlier reports of the Asian Studies Association of Australia of 1980 and 1984 
(see Chapter 4). Ingleson's report emphasised the needs of industry as well as 
the role of higher education's in creating an 'Asia literate' society in Australia. 
While the report concerned itself broadly with all aspects of the study of Asia, 
it also addressed the area of the study of Asian languages. Special consideration 
was given to Asian languages of economic and strategic importance (defined by 
the Asian Studies Council as (Mandarin) Chinese, Japanese, Indonesian/Malay 
as well as Thai, Korean and Vietnamese) and to their integration with the study 
of other disciplines, in particular with those relevant to the development of 
professional skills in areas such as business studies, law, economics, technological 
research, accountancy and the natural sciences. The report also addressed a range 
of more general issues related to the study of languages. These included the 
required balance between the different language skills, teaching methodology 
and assessment, the mode of provision of language instruction, the practicality of 
reintroducing a compulsory language requirement for entrance to certain faculties 
in higher education, the establishment of a national language institute, and 
ways of training Australians with an Asian background to take advantage of 
their language and cultural skills (Ingleson 1989 1:8-10). 

The second report was that of Leal et ai, Widening Our Horizons, published in 
1991. Leal et al. were to report to the Minister of Employment, Education and 
Training on the teaching of all modern languages in higher education, but they 
did not set out to duplicate the work of the earlier Ingleson inquiry. The report 
was to produce a co-ordinated plan for 'efficient, effective and high quality 
teaching in the higher education sector" and to identify 'the balance and range of 
language programs required' to achieve these goals. Leal ei al. understood their 
task to be one 'restricted to an analytical survey of the teaching of language 
itself and so did not regard the teaching of 'literature and other aspects of 
culture mediated by language' as central to their task, treating them 'only to the 
extent that they provided a useful context for establishing the place of language 
teaching in academic programs' (Leal et al. 1991 l:xxiv). In this respect at least 
the report was more narrowly conceived than Ingleson's. 

There were other important similarities between the two reports. Written at the 
end of the 1980s, both recognised that the majority of Australians were generally 
unconvinced of the value of the study of languages other than English. There 
was, according to Leal et al., still considerable ambivalence on the part of many 
Australians toward the study of these languages (Leal et al. 1991 1:53, 122-3). 
They argued therefore that there was a fundamental need to address broader 
intellectual and cultural issues apart from the social, welfare, service delivery, 
trade, tourist, political, scientific and technological issues which were included 
in their inquiry's terms of reference. In doing so the authors of tlie report 
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recognised how important it was that a cultural re-orientation of Australian 
society take place if 'the brash monoculturalism and persistent monolingualism 
that have characterised influential sections of the community and permeated 
the country's education systems' were to be replaced 'by an intellectual and 
cultural openness' to other cultures and ways of doing things. In this connection, 
the report noted that 'the wealth of a society consist[ed] in non-economic as well 
as economic terms, and that some activities that [were] themselves not wealth- 
creating contribut[ed] to the wealth-creating capacity of a society'. Importantly, 
the report recognised that the achievement of the needed cultural re-orientation 
was 'particularly but not exclusively' a matter for the education sector (Leal et 
al. 1991:1-2). 

Ingleson identified a strong Euro-centrism which reflected the ethnic origins of 
Australia's population. This was evident in school curricula and syllabuses and, 
according to Ingleson, 'Humanities, Social Science, Education and Law Faculties' 
were all 'still predominantly Euro-centric' and so had failed to address 
adequately the realities of Australia's place in the world at the end of the 
twentieth century. He reminded us that this was a time when Australia was 
'linked through trade, migration, investment and tourism to Asia' in a manner 
which was, according him, 'profoundly different from any other western country' 
(Ingleson 1989 1:13). Both reports, therefore, shared the same preoccupation 
with the need to enhance the level of cultural sensitivity in Australia's social, 
intellectual, political and economic relationships with other nations and the 
enhancement of cultural sensitivity and linguistic tolerance in Australia's 
multicultural society. Both reports also shared the conviction that the study of 
languages and cultures ought to be a normal part of the educational experience of 
all Australians and not just the preserve of special groups of the intellectually 
elite, those with ethnic backgrounds or those with personal interest in the study 
of languages. Ingleson believed that even those students who did not possess any 
particular facility for language learning would benefit from the study of a 
language. Provided, of course, that a language was well taught, he claimed that 
'learning another language should increase sensitivity to another culture — 
values, ideas, thought processes and accepted codes of conduct — and help in self- 
critical reflection on our own culture' (Ingleson 1989 1:227). Both reports 
underscored the need to establish an efficient national system for evaluating 
linguistic proficiency and ways of enhancing the status and financial rewards 
attached io it in employment in government and in the private sector. 

Leal ef al., however, were not restricted by the requirement that they address 
educational needs in the area of Asian languages and related studies alone. They 
tended, therefore, to emphasise not just those languages which were of strategic 
and economic importance but also all those which were socially and 
intellectually valuable to the Australian community. They were in fact quite 
insistent that a wide range of languages should be available in Australian 
higher education. They noted that this emphasis ran counter to a tendency 
amongst some educational administrators, particularly at the secondary level, 
who were intent on phasing out the study of important European languages in 
order to introduce Asian languages, especially Japanese. They also addressed a 
range of more general issues related to the study of languages similar to those 
which Ingleson was to discuss. 
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Following the adoption of the National Policy on Languages in 1987, an 
important shift in the thinking of the Commonwealth Government on education 
was signalled. New emphasis was placed on the link between education and 
Australia's economic development. This was symbolised in the amalgamation of 
the education portfolio with others in the new Department of Employment, 
Education and Training, an amalgamation no doubt driven by the same interest in 
improving Australia's economic performance that resulted in the combining of 
the Departments of Foreign Affairs and Trade in 1987. We have seen above that 
one of the principal goals which the Asian Studies Association of Australia had 
set itself was the creation of an Asian Studies Council. The Council was 
established by the Commonwealth Government in 1986. Together with business 
interests keen to take advantage of the burgeoning economies of the Asian-Pacific 
Rim, the Council lobbied the Commonwealth Government to expand and improve 
the teaching of Asian languages and cultures, which had been largely neglected 
in the previous decade of debate about mulhculturalism. In 1988 the Council 
published its National Strategy for the Study of Asia in Australia. 

In its rationale for the widespread teaching of Asian languages and cultures in 
Australian education, the National Strategy recognised the ramifications of 
important historical shifts which had taken place in our foreign policy and 
strategic concerns in relation to Northeast and Southeast Asia. It also recognised 
the consequences of increased migration flows from Asian countries, and spelt 
these out in some detail (National Strategy 1988:6, 8-13). Particular emphasis 
was given in the document to the place of Asian countries in relation to 
Australia's economic future. 'Asia is central to our trade, our foreign relations 
and our future', it claimed. The study of Asia should no longer be regarded as 'an 
exotic option' in Australian education because 'the structural transformation of 
our economy and the force for economic change in Asia presented a challenge 
which we cannot meet successfully without Asia-related skills' (National 
Strategy 1988:2-3). It was this economic aspect of the case for the wider study of 
Asian languages and cultures which appears to have caught the public 
imagination, and for this reason we need to understand something of the economic 
background of the case. 



5.2 The Australian relationship with Indonesia 1985-1992 

5.2.1 The Australian economy and the economic relationship with 
Indonesia 

Thirty years of economic boom came to an end in the early 1970s. Since then, the 
Australian economy has displayed considerable volatility. Gross National 
Product has undergone marked periods of good and bad grov th, and 
unemployment, which has risen over the period since 1974, has also fluctuated 
from time to time. It has been argued that the volatility displayed by the 
Australian economy has been largely caused by the nature of our trading relations 
with other countries. Australia has traditionally been dependent for its high 
standard of living on the export of rural and mineral commodities. The markets 
into which these products are sold are subject to market fluctuations in price. 
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exacerbated by agricultural protectionism in Europe, Japan, Korea, Taiwan and 
the USA and the practice of some competitors of providing subsidies for mineral 
exports. While rural and mining industries in Australia have become much more 
efficient, the effects of income variations earned by these products have been 
transmitted throughout the economy with the result that it has been subject to 
considerable instability because of the terms of trade (INDECS 1992:6-7; Hughes 
1988:190). 

in the period between 1985 and 1992, this situation persisted. Above we have 
seen that in the first years of the Hawke Labor Government there had been a 
rapid recov^ery from the economic recession of 1982. In early 1985, however, 
Australia's foreign indebtedness increased significantly. Between November 
1984 and April 1985 there was a 25% drop in the value of the Australian dollar, 
reflecting a nervousness on foreign exchange markets which had been triggered by 
the country's level of foreign debt. Between June 1985 and the end of the 1986 
Australia's terms of trade declined by about 10%, expanding the level of foreign 
debt. The government responded to this situation by restraining wages, 
tightening monetary and fiscal policies, and keeping budget outlays constant. 
Tliesc measures enabled the government to reduce the budget deficit by $2 billion 
and to slow the economy moderately. Despite the slowdown in economic 
activity, unemployment increased only slightly, from 7.6% in June 1986 to 8.5% in 
March 1986. 

The years 1987-89 saw a period of economic boom. There was a 25% improvement 
in Australia's terms of trade as a result of a substantial improvement in economic 
activity throughout the world. Following the 40% drop in share prices in 1987, 
most governments in the Western world had used monetary policy to prevent 
major rtxression and subsequent!/ provided a strong stimulus to economic activity. 
Imports into Australia blew out, rising by some 23.5% in one year, and the price of 
commercial and residential property increased rapidly. To deal with the 
situation, the government with large budget surpluses rejected fiscal measures as 
a means of slowinjj, the economy. Such a measure would have resulted in still 
higher budget surpluses. Instead it turned to a restrictive monetary policy to 
slow the economy, interest rates were increased to limit spending. The effect of 
this policy, as it turned out, was much more severe than had been calculated and 
a recession followed which was even more severe than that in the period 1982-3. 
The fall in aggregate demand and in Gross Domestic Profit was greater than it 
had been in the recession in the early 1980s and the numbers of unemployed 
increased to 11.1% in June 1992. There were widespread bankruptcies, which 
affected others besides large entrepreneurs like Bond and Skase, and these had 
deleterious effects on consumer and business confidence. It was not until early 1992 
that the government adopted expansionary fiscal policies to rectify this 
situation (Grattan and Gruen 1993:101-8). 

While the Australian economy was experiencing these difficulties, the 
Indonesian economy had been growing strongly since 1970. When Suharto came to 
power in the wake of the coup of T>65, Indonesia had an inflation rate of over 
600%, a national debt of more than US$2 billion and a negative rate of growth 
(Vntikiotos 1993:33). Bt>tween 1968 and 1983, however. Gross Domestic Product 
grew at an average rate of 7.3';?. p»er year and, following a drop in the mid 1980s to 
a level of 3% growth in GDP, it has recently returned once again to a level of 
above 6% (Indoiu'sia Source Book 199019'! -.26-27). 
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Above we noted that Australia's trade with and investment in hidonesia in the 
1970s and 1980s were small. Throughout this period Australian exports to 
Indonesia accounted for only about 2% of total Indonesian imports, and Indonesian 
exports to Australia for just 2% of Australia's total imports. Despite the low 
levels of trade and investment flowing between the two countries, however, 
intensity of trade and investment indices indicate a level of trade and investment 
greater than might have been expected on the basis of each country's 
involvement in international trade and overseas investment. 

Analysis of bilateral trade between Australia and Indonesia requires 
consideration both of the extent to which each country's pattern of exports is 
complementary with the other's import pattern and the extent to which each 
country's exports enjoy access to the other's import market for historical or 
geographical reasons. Throughout the 1970s and 1980s, complementarity in the 
trading relationship between the two countries has been at a level which 
reflected the fact that both countries were exporters of minerals and agricultural 
products. The increase in the complementarity between 1970 and 1986, visible in 
particular in the rise in Australian exports to Indonesia, is related to the 
expanded industrial development of the two countries. As the Indonesian 
economy has developed, export manufacturing; industries have strengthened and 
Indonesian manufacturers have required the importation of larger volumes of 
intermediate products and raw materials. However, despite a general increase 
in the level of Indonesian manufactured exports, not much of this increased output 
has found its way onto the Australian market. It has gone instead to the United 
States and the EEC where markets were guaranteed by specific quotas. The close 
proximity of the two countries has accounted historically for each country's 
access to the other's market. The levels of country bias in the trading 
relationship between the two countries, however, declined between 1970 and 
1986. This trend reflected the lessening importance of geographical proximity, 
the repercussions of the Indonesian invasion of East Timor and its subsequent 
coverage in the Australian press, and the increased integration of the Indonesian 
economy with the economies of Japan and other countries in Southeast and 
Northeast Asia. Hill has argued that expansion in bilateral trade between 
Australia and Indonesia in the future is unlikely to increase either because of 
proximity alone or because of the share which each country has in total world 
trade. Improved complementarity in trade between the two countries, encouraged 
by continued unilateral deregulation of the trading environment of each country, 
alone, he augured, will make it possible for each country to exploit any 
comparative advantage which its respective export industries might have (Hill 
1991:226-7). 

Since 1970, 40-50% of Australian exports to Indonesia have been primary products 
such as wheat, and since the early 1980s, cotton and dairy products. In the area 
of fuel and metal exports, coal has been the primary item, complemented by lead, 
zinc and bauxite. A small range of manufactured exports, including steel and 
chemical-based products, have accounted for the remainder of Australia's 
exports to Indonesia. On the Indonesian side, exports to Australia have been 
dominated by crude petroleum (80%), and small volumes of tea and coffee, wood 
products, handicrafts and manufactured goods which most recently have 
included textiles and garments (Hill 1991:219-22; Pangestu 1991:199-200). 
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Bilateral trade in services has been more difficult to quantify but has increased 
rapidly in recent times in the areas of tourism, education and consultancy 
services. Australia, along with Japan and Singapore, is one of the principle 
sources of inbound tourists to Indonesia, accounting for as much as 12% of the total. 
At present a diversity of large and small Australian enterprises provides 
consultancy services to Indonesia in areas of Australian expertise, including 
engineering, construction, agriculture and mining. Until the mid 1980s the 
provision of educational services by Australia to Indonesia had a sorry record, in 
particular because the tertiary sector of Australian education was inward- 
looking and highly regulated. In the latter half of the 1980s, there was a rapid 
turnaround in this area as the numbers of overseas fee-paying students increased. 
Students from Indonesia rose to third in number behind those from Malaysia and 
China. There is considerable potential for growth in bilateral trade in services 
between the two countries. Such trade is people-intensive and the proximity of 
the two countries is an important factor, as is the liberalisation of their 
respective service industries. In particular, in the fields of education and 
consultancies, there is potential for growth in the services offered to Indonesia by 
Australia. In education, however, a great deal more needs to be done on the 
Australian side to tailor courses to the needs of Indonesian students anH to 
promote these (Hill 1991:234-5; Pangestu 1991:200). 

Although the level of Australian investment in Indonesia has been a great deal 
lower than that of Japan and the United States, it has been more intense than one 
would have expected considering total Australian investment overseas. In fact, 
in 1986 Australia was the sixth largest investor in Indonesia ahead of many 
larger European countries. The most distinctive feature of Australian investment 
in the Indonesian economy is its concentration in the mining industry. In 1986, 
70% of Australian investment in Indonesia outside of the oil industry was in 
mining. There was in addition investment in a wide range of manufacturing 
industries, in particular in the engineering and chemical industries. The pattern 
of Indonesian investment in Australia is less clear. The level of investment is a 
great deal less than that from other countries such as Singapore, Malaysia, Hong 
Kong and China. Several prominent Indonesians, however, are known to have 
substantial real estate investments in capital cities in Australia. The Timor Gap 
Agreement will no doubt also lead to substantial joint venture investment by 
Portamina and Australian companies in the future (Hill 1991:228-31; Pangestu 
1991:200-5). 



Australia was the sixth largest donor of foreign aid to Indonesia in the 1980s, 
contributing between 5% and 8% of total aid, and since 1984 has been on a par 
with the United States. After Papua New Guinea, Indonesia has been the second 
largest receiver of Australian aid by a large margin. The present aid program 
represents a sensible complementarity of Australian strengths and Indonesian 
requirements. Its particular focus is eastern Indonesia, Indonesia's poorest region 
and an area close to Australia with a physical geography and climate amenable 
to Australian skills in dry land agriculture. In 1987-88, 19% of the Australian 
aid program was in agriculture. Transport and education, however, were both 
more significant, contributing respectively 37 and 35% of Australian aid to 
Indonesia (Hill 1991:231-5; Pangestu 1991:205). 

Consideration of tlie condition of the Australian economy and the opportunities 
for trade with Asian countries where economic growth was strong has led 
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Australian governments to adopt strategies to reconstruct the nation's economy so 
that it is less dependent upon commodity exports and in a better posit c i to export 
a more diversified range of goods and services. These include processed 
commodities, services in technology, education and tourism, as well as higher 
valued manufactured products. The declining share of Australia in the expansion 
taking place in the economies of Asia was well illustrated by the Asian Studies 
Council in its National Strategy. While Australia's exports to Asian countries 
had in fact increased in dollar terms between 1972 and 1986, its share of the 
expanding market for imports in the Asian region had dechned considerably, 
dropping from 6.25% in 1976 to 3.5% in 1987 {National Strategy 1988:9-10). 

We have seen above that Hill has forecast that, provided continued unilateral 
deregulation of the Australian and Indonesian economies takes place, improved 
complementarity between the two economies would provide business in both 
countries with opportunities to exploit any comparative advantage open to them. 
Optimistii: predictions indicate that trade between Australia and Indonesia is 
set to trebi? to AUD$7 billion by the year 2000 {Australian Financial Reviexv, 17 
October 1992.2). To take full advantage of such opportunities as these, the Asian 
Studies Council, as we have seen, argued that the mastery of Asian languages 
and a knowledge of Asian cultures were in the long term crucial to this enterprise. 
However compelling this argument might be, much stands between the prospect 
and the reality of the Australian business person, fluent and at ease in Indonesian 
and attuned to Indonesian cultural values, exploiting any comparative 
advantage which might be had in a deregulated Indonesian economy. 



5.2.2 Australia's diplomatic relationship with Indonesia and public 
opinion 

The offic^^l relationship between Australia and Indonesia improved 
dramatically around the signing in December 1989 of the Timor Gap agreement. 
Measure of the greater stability in the official relationship between the two 
countries was Indonesia's reaction to the Australian Government's criticism of the 
killings at the funeral in Dili on 12 December 1991. The Indonesians did not react 
particularly defensively as had been the case in previous disputes with 
Australia. On the whole, the diplomatic action related to the recent trouble in 
Timor has conveyed the impression that two moderate, friendly nations have 
been discussing a mutual irritant to their international relations.^' More 
recently, the visit of Prime Minister Keating to Indonesia has confirmed the 
impression that the official relationship between the two nations is becoming 
more stable and growing in warmth. 

Whatever the official relationship, as we noted in the previous chapter, 
Australian public opinion — especially that of middle-class, educated 
Australians — remains wary of Indonesia. Fear of Indonesia as a security threat, 
linked in the minds of some with a concern about Asian migration, would appear 
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also to be associated with an ambivalence in the Australian community about the 
value of Australia's relationship with Indonesia and other Southeast Asian 
nations in the future. The survey of teachers of Indonesian which was undertaken 
by the present project uncovered • evidence of mixed feelings about Indonesia in the 
community. Teachers were of the view that there was opposition to the study of 
Asian languages in the community, and &-)me were inclined to put this down to 
racist sentiment. On the other hand there wcic teachers who believed that 
awareness of the importance of Asia to Australia was a positive factor 
encouraging the study of Asian languages, and, even if at the present time opinion 
favoured the study of Japanese, it was an important factor encouraging the 
growth in student numbers in Indonesian/Malay. On the question of whether 
consideration of careers was a factor encouraging or inhibiting growth in the 
study of Indonesian /Malay in schools, the respondents to this same survey were 
pretty well equally divided in their opinion about its positive or negative effect 
on student choice of the subject. A recent survey of opinion at the University of 
Sydney also uncovered evidence of uncertainty about the significance of 
Australia's future relationships with Southeast Asia in the mind of tertiary- 
educated middle class Australians. When asked about the extent of the 
University's present and future involvement with Southeast Asia, the 
significant non-response rate (24-30%) to the question suggested that 'many in the 
University community [had] not committed themselves on the issue of the 
University's involvement in Southeast Asia' {Future Directions 1993:3). To fear 
and ambivalence, one can add the strong moral indignation which exists amongst 
some elements of the Australian community because of Indonesia's continued 
occupation of East Timor. 





Anti-Indonesian 


Pro-Indonesian 
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Individuals 








Business 
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Business 
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Academic / cultural 


1 




10 


Church/Timor/ H. Rights 


15 






Government 






7 


Others 


1 




6 


Total 


45 


1 


53 



Table 5.1 

Australia's Relationship with Itidonesia 



The East Timor issue, for example, figured importantly in submissions to the 
recent Federal Parliament's Joint Committee on Foreign Affairs, Defence and 
Trade inquiry into Australia's relations with Indonesia. In this context, the 
Timor issue was very much the preserve of concerned individual Australians, 
church groups and East Timorese expatriates. The table below looks at the way 
this topic was approached in the various submissions to the Committee. Of the 
academic submissions only four addressed the issue of East Timor, the vast 
majority simply urging the expansion of business, cultural and educational links 
between Australia and Indonesia. It is also important to note that none of the 
business or government submissions, except that of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, mentioned the controversial topics of East Timor or West 
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Irian. They concentrated instead on what they considered to be the economic 
potential of developing an Indonesian market for Australian products-^*^ 



5.2.3 Australian business and the employment prospects for speal<ers 
of Indonesian/Malay 

As we shall see in Chapter 7, while some large Australian firms are operating 
internationally, the great majority — firms which for the most part employ 200 
people or less — are not. Historically lacking the aggression of their American, 
Asian and European counterparts, and made cautious by the harsh economic 
environment in which they have been operating in recent times, the 
managements of these firms have limited resources at their disposal and have 
perhaps understandably been reluctant to initiate ventures overseas which have 
held only the promise of uncertain profits to be hard earned in the long term. If 
financial considerations have inhibited any enthusiasm which Australian 
business managers had to invest in the linguistic and cultural training of their 
personnel to fit them to operate overseas, the widely held conviction that 
English was the laiiguage of international trade certainly has not encouraged 
them in this enterprise. A report of the Centre for Export Management at the 
University of New South Wales in 1990 found that few managers spoke a 
language other than English, even fewer had command of a language 
appropriate to an expansion of Australian business in the Asia-Pacific region, 
and that there was even a lack of awareness amongst human resource managers of 
the languages and cultural skills of their existing employees (Centre for Export 
Marketing 1991 :v). In these circumstances it is not surprising to learn that many 
Australian firms are simply unfamiliar with Indonesia and lack the detailed 
information which would enable them to take advantage of the market and 
investment opportunities which are undoubtedly available there. 

There is another view which does acknowledge the advantages of Australian 
business personnel working in Indonesia having a command of Indonesian, and a 
knowledge of Indonesian (business) culture. However, this view has it that 
Indonesia-specific knowledge must be combined with a professional business 
training and experience, and that while a working command of Indonesian is 
valuable, complete fluency in the language is unnecessary and is less important 
than a knowledge of Indonesian (business) culture and history. Until recently, 
there has been within higher education little attention given to the creation of 
such expertise. Leal et al. discovered that combined degrees and specialist 
courses were available in some institutions of higher education which had 
opened ihe opportunity for language study to students in areas such as 
engineering, commerce, applied science and computing {AiislraUa s Language 1991 
11:73; Leal et al. 1991 1:126, 129). There were, however, factors which inhibited 
the development of such arrangements. In the opinion of Leal et al, the small 
number of graduates who were equipped with such a range of skills was largely 
due to a situation in professional faculties where the study of languages was not 
encouraged and where a regime of prerequisites and compulsory rcquiiements for 
degrees provided little opportunity for the study of languages. The effects of 
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this regime had been exacerbated by rivalries between faculties and departments 
within universities for students. The problem of providing the opportunity for 
the study of languages to students in professional faculties, however, was not 
entirely the responsibility of these faculties. Inherent in the manner in which 
languages have been taught in universities until the present is the inadequate 
number of hours available to bring students to a level of linguistic proficiency 
adequate for use in the work place. As for the future, provided that the design of 
professional degrees, in particular of business management training programs, 
includes the opportunity for linguistic and cultural training, we might look 
forward to a time when business firms operating in Indonesia will have properly 
trained personnel to hire. 

In the meantime, however, the situation is one which Leal et al. considered cculd 
only confirm employers' lack of confidence that it was at all possible in 
Australia to train students to a level of proficiency which they would find useful 
to them (Leal el al. 1:125-7). The absence of such expertise and the problems in 
the way of its creation, then, have encouraged the belief amongst some business 
people that not only will English (have to) do, but that Australians simply 
cannot be trained to have the linguistic and cultural skills which business 
requires (see below). It is further argued that it is cheaper and makes better 
sense to employ Asian nationals. In the case of Indonesia it is argued that 
Indonesian nationals already have the linguistic skills and knowledge of 
Indonesian (business) culture and markets, and it makes better sense therefore to 
give them the business training they require to work effectively for Australian 
firms. This is a curious combination of attitudes — an acceptance of a cultural 
almost genetic inability for Australians to learn languages, combined with 
remembered hierarchies of colonial times when indigenous Indonesian-speaking 
peoples worked under the authority of the white Dutch/English-speaking 
manager. Should such a view hold in the longer term — and there is evidence 
that it might and that Australian graduates with professional training, a 
command of Indonesian and knowledge of Indonesian culture will find it difficult 
to gain employment with Australian firms — then the consequences for the 
teaching and learning not only of Indonesian/Malay but of other (Asian) 
languages, too, in Australia might be seriously affected. Optimistically, even if 
Australian firms should fail to recognise the need they have of Australians with 
these qualifications, one might hope that Australian education will continue to 
provide the training students require to equip themselves to compote successfully 
in an international labour market where those skills are much valued. The worst 
scenario, however, could well be the collapse of programs in schools and 
institutions of higher education as students continue to turn their backs on the 
study of languages and cultures seeing no realistic prospect of employment 
involving them.^'' 

When examining earlier periods, we noted the relationship between 
monolingualism and the narrow range of opportunities of employment for 
graduates with language skills. The Legge report to the Asian Studies 
Association of Australia in 1984 considered that the prospect of graduates of 
Asian languages finding employment which would use their expertise was bleak 
(see Chapter 4). Today, students in schools and universities are motivated to 
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study languages for a number of reasons. Important among them is the prospect of 
a career. The survey of Year 11 students conducted by the present NLLIA Key 
Languages Project indicated that students of Indonesian/Malay were motivated 
to study the language out of interest in the study of language and culture, a desire 
to travel to Indonesia and Malaysia, a strong sense of achievement conveyed to 
them by good marks, and the belief that the study of the language would 
enhance their job prospects. They did not, however, have any definite idea of 
where they would find such employment (see Chapter 8). 

Leal et a\. and Ingleson also reported on the career expectations of students 
studying languages in higher education. It was clear from the surveys carried out 
for both these reports that amongst this group of students many had taken up the 
study of languages with future careers in mind. While the prospect of a career 
was often the most important reason students gave for their interest in language 
study, it was in fact only one of a number of reasons which motivated them to do 
so. The survey for the inquiry of Leal cl al. indicated that more than half the 
respondents were studying languages for a combination of reasons which included 
prospects of employment, pleasure and curiosity. The combination of utility and 
curiosity was also clearly apparent amongst the reasons students gave for their 
decision to study particular languages. First-year students studying Asian 
languages, surveyed for Ingleson's inquiry, also indicated that they did so for a 
combination of reasons. Some 67% of these respondents gave career, curiosity or 
interest, importance of the country, overseas travel and previous knowledge of 
the language as reasons for their decision to study Chinese, Japanese and 
Indonesian/Malay. Career, however, was the major reason nominated by 20% of 
respondents. In the case of Indonesian/Malay 17% of respondents gave this as 
their reason. Leal el al. reported that teaching was the profession in which the 
largest number of his respondents expected to find employment. While 20% of all 
respondents expected to find employment as language teachers, in the case of the 
most widely studied languages (Japanese, French, Italian, German and Chinese) 
the response rates varied between 25% and 38%. The response rates for other 
professions were significantly lower. Only 'S%-7% favoured employment in the 
hospitality and tourist industry, and only 5% careers in business and 
management. Ingleson reported on the career expectations of first-year students 
studying Indonesian/Malay. While a number of areas of employment were 
nominated by these students, there was a strong preference for careers in teaching 
(30%), business (20%) and government service (15%). Thus the percentage of 
students of Indonesian /Malay who wish to seek careers in business would appear 
to be higher than the percentage of students in this case of other languages. In 
other areas of employment such as interpreting and translation, the law, 
research, tertiary teaching and journalism the preferences were notably lower, 
ranging between 2% and 7% (Leal cl al. 1991 1:118-20 and 1991 ILAppendix 9; 
Ingleson 1989 1:145 and 1989 11:99-136). 

It is important to note here that school teaching, the long-term source of 
employment for language graduates and the area of employment nominated by 
the largest number of respondents in the case of the Ingleson and Leal el al. 
surveys, appeared not to have been considered by students at the time as a very 
attractive option for a career. This was no doubt because of the depressed 
situation of the teaching of languages other than English in Australian schools 
and the lack of attractive career paths. The field of interpreting and 
translation, of considerable potential value to business and government in their 
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international dealings, had also not generated any strong demand for specialist 
courses at the time of the inquiries of Leal et al. and Ingleson (Leal et al. 1991 
1:125; Ingleson 1989 1:174). 

The career preferences and expectations which we have noted above for students 
studying languages are no doubt typical of career choices in faculties of arts and 
education where the majority of these students are found. If these students have 
little expectation of finding careers in business, students enrolled in professional 
degrees would appear to place little importance on the study of language and 
culture, according to a survey conducted by the Centre for Export Marketing at the 
University of New South Wales of final year school students and students 
primarily in faculties of commerce and engineering. According to the same report, 
only 2% of respondents to the survey indicated that they had any interest in a 
career in international business. Careers in Australia in the professions were 
considered much more attractive for the status and monetary rewards attached to 
them (Centre for Export Marketing 1991:47-51). 

Clearly the prospect of employment must provide strong motivation for the study 
of any subject in education. Equally clearly, the manner in which governments, 
and others in the community, have drawn attention to the need to restructure the 
Australian economy, to orient it much more than in the past to the export of 
Australian goods and services to the fast growing economies of Asia, and the 
emphasis which they have placed on a proficiency in languages other than 
English in this process have found a receptive chord in the community and 
encouraged students to believe that knowledge of a language will enhance their 
prospect of employment. The rapid growth in the number of students studying 
Japanese is often cited ?.c evidence of. a strong community response to this kind of 
argumentation. The situation in the case of Indonesian/Malay is not so clear as 
that of Japanese. However, we might well see the effect of the economic 
argument in support of languages in the recent increase in numbers of students 
studying the language, in particular in higher education, and in the {percentages 
of these students — higher than in the case of other languages — who want or 
expect to find careers in government service and business, two areas of 
employment which might be interpreted as inspired by the economic argument in 
support of the learning of the language. 

It should be said immediately that this is not unambiguously the case. Still the 
largest proportion of students studying Indonesian/Malay do so with the prospect 
of teaching as a career. In this respect, we have seen that they are typical of 
students studying languages in higher education who are found in faculties of arts 
and education. Students of languages appear, then, not to be entirely convinced 
that they either want or will find a career in business, any more than students in 
faculties of commerce or engineering, whose careers will overwhelmingly be in 
some facet of business, appear to believe that the study of languages will be of 
much value to them in their future careers. Student uncertainty is matched by 
the attitudes of employers who either do not believe that a knowledge of 
Indonesian language and culture is vitally necessary to the duties which their 
Australian staff will perform in their enterprise overseas, or who are simply 
reluctant to embark upon any expansion of their businesses overseas in the present 
economic climate. 
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5.2.4 Conclusions: economic reasons for learning Indonesian/Malay 

The economic argument in support of language learning is an important one and 
one which may well be influencing students to pursue the study of 
Indonesian /Malay. It is undoubtedly an argument which we should continue to 
put until such time as the experience of business demonstrates how valid it is. In 
the meantime, however, should employment opportunities not eventuate for 
Australians who are professionally qualified in some aspect of business studies 
and who are proficient in languages other than English, Indonesian /Malay 
included, then one important incentive upon which the present national effort to 
expand the learning and teaching of languages may well be seriously 
undermined. It is vital then, when we argue for the wider teaching of 
Indonesian/Malay, or for any language for that matter, that we remember that 
Australia's business relationships are but one aspect of Australia's international 
relations. We should not be encouraging the study of Indonesian /Malay for just 
one reason. The rationale which underlies the National Policy on Languages 
suggests a richer array of good reasons for doing so. If the National Policy on 
Languages has shown the way in this regard. Leal et al. have provided a much 
more detailed account of these reasons (Leal et al. 1991 1:2-55). In arguing the 
case for Indonesian/Malay it is important to turn this general rationale for all 
languages into one which is both realistic and specific to the case for 
Indonesian/Malay. A knowledge of Indonesian/Malay language and culture is as 
important to our security and environmental concerns and to the interaction 
which Australian scientists, technical experts, doctors and health workers, 
journalists and those working in the arts will increasingly have with their 
counterparts in Indonesir and Malaysia as it is to the business relationship 
between the two countries. The broad and varied nature of Australia's 
relationship with any Asian nation dictates not that the teaching of Asian 
languages and cultures be narrowly co-ordinated with courses in business studies 
and commerce. Rather as Graham McGuire, Chairman of the Senate Standing 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, Defence and Trade in 1991, has pointed out, 'the 
teaching of Asian Studies, while improving its co-ordination with business and 
commerce departments, should not become confined or concentrated in that area. 
The availability of courses which can provide a rounded education about Asian 
societies to students in all disciplines, particularly but not only those training to 
become teachers, media workers or public servants, should be expanded even more 
rapidly (McGuire 1991:15).58 
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5.3 



The late 1980s: a time of change in language education 



5.3.1 



The schools 



As we have seen, students appear to be motivated to study languages for a number 
of reasons. However, it is significant that it has been in a climate of opinion 
largely ordered by ambitions and anxieties about economic prosperity and by the 
attempts of governments both to establish vocational goals for Australian 
education and to integrate the Australian economy with the economies of the 
Asia-Pacific region that the numbers of school students studying 
Indonesian /Malay have increased significantly. 

We have noted above that by 1988 students in schools learning languages other 
than English were 20.2% of the total school population of Australia. The 
proportion of language students represented an inaease of 13% in student numbers 
per 10,000 over that in 1983. The increase, however, was entirely due to the 
growth in the numbers of students studying languages at the primary level. In 
the secondary schools, particularly in the senior years, numbers have continued 
to decrease significantly. In 1988 only 11% of students studying languages in 
schools were studying Asian languages. While significant increases in the 
numbers of students per 10,000 occurred between 1983 and 1988 in the case of 
Chinese and Japanese, the numbers per 10,000 students taking Indonesian/Malay 
declined by 8%. The number of matriculation students learning 
Indonesian/Malay also dropped in the same period. Nevertheless 
Indonesian/Malay was still the fifth most studied language in Australian 
schools and one of eight languages which 96% of language students in secondar>' 
schools learnt. Between 1988 and 1991, numbers of students studying 
Indonesian/Malay inaeased by 20,572 or 82.54% in Australian schools. In 1991 
Victoria was the State where the largest number and by far the most significant 
proportion of these students were to be found at the secondary level. At the 
primary level, students in the Northern Territory, South Australia and Victoria 
accounted for 70% of the students of the language. The increases have clearly 
taken place at the primary and lower secondary levels while numbers in Year 12 
have remained small and accounted for only 2.75% of total secondary students of 
the language in 1991. It should be said here that teachers appear optimistic 
about the prospect that numbers of students studying the language in schools will 
continue to increase in the future. 79% of teachers who responded to the survey of 
teachers conducted by the present project said that the demand for 
Indonesian/Malay was being met in their schools and 83% expected numbers to 
increase or remain steady. They appear to have some grounds for this optimism 
based on prior experience in their schools: 67% already had the experience of 
steady or increasing numbers of students studying the language.^' 

Nicholas et ai, in a recent report on the supply and employment of teachers of 
language in Australia, have identified a number of factors which affect the 
decision of students in Australian schools whether or not to take up the study of 
languages other than English (Nicholas et al. 1993: Chapter 7). These factors 
included students' backgrounds, educational practices and structures, as well as 
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Widely held perceptions about the significance of particular languages, language 
study and the nature and quality of language teachnig and learning. 



5.3.1.1 Gender 



In its discussion of students' backgrounds the report of Nicholas d ai noiod the 
greater proportion of girls studying languages, a characteristic ;:'h.ch was more 
fvident in the upper secondary school and in higher education than at the 
primary level. Wykes and King in 1968 had suggested that languages had the 
fmpression of being a 'feminine subject for a number of reasons which mcluded the 
oTd'Tadition of I girl's education, school tradition and P° -V' 
opportunities, the development of sex roles and the availability of staff. 
Nicholas et al. writing at the beginning of the 1990s, however, were more 
reticent about the reasons for the predominance of girls amongst students studying 
languages and advised cautton when designing strategies to counter the possible 
Zfevtion amongst boys that language study contributed little to their chances of 
^TZus careers (Nicholas et al 1993:166).- In the case of the students 
studying Indonesian/Malay in 1988, boys outnumbered girls in both Primaiy and 
secondary schools. In this same year males also accounted for a slightly larger 
percentage of Year 12 students than did girls, suggesting that males persisted 
wi h the study of the language as much as girls did. In the survey of Year 11 
Sents of Indonesian/Malay conducted for the present project, there were more 
males in the sample than females, and there were more or less equal proportions 
of females and males who intended to conHnue their study of the ^^J-J-;^^ 
level of higher education. Leal et al. in 1990, however, found that 75% of 
students studying the language in higher education were women. This situahon 
no doubt is a product of the fact that in faculties of arts and education, the p act 
o? primary location of the departments teaching the language and the facultie 
where theVe was strongest promotion of its study, women were in « -^^[""ty .^^^ 
discrepancy between the proportton of boys who wish to continue he study of the 
tZ^aL in higher educatiolTand the low proportion who actually do so, raise 
quesHons aboul the continuity in the study of Indonesian /Malay between school 
and higher education! The Year 11 survey also revealed some differences in the 
motiva^^on of females and males who were learning Indonesian/Malay in 
Shools Females were more moHvated to study the language out of an interest in 
Tnd enjoyment of the study of language and culture, and females were al- ikdy 
to be more affected by like or dislike of their teacher than were males (se>e 
Chapter 8). 



5.3.1.2 Parental and community attitudes 

Nicholas et al also discussed the influence of parental and community attitudes 
wi^rrcVect to the value of the study of languages. U is clear that students 
a ntii ie^U) attracted to the study of languages other than English and, as we 
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have seen, are motivated to do so for a combination of reasons which include 
prospects of employment, pleasure, curiosity and a sense of achievement. Parents 
of course share general and particular community values. However it is not clear 
how their attitudes precisely affect the educational choices of their children. 
Wykes, commenting on the early 1960s and Robinson on the mid 1970s reported 
the generally positive attitudes of parents towards their children learning 
languages. Nicholas et al. also reported that more recent surveys amongst 
parents suggest that they are very much in favour of their children learning 
languages, arguing on this basis that there had grown a far more positive 
attitude towards bilingualism in the Australian community in the past two 
decades. It is unclear how parental attitudes have been influenced by recent 
debate about languages other than English in public discussion of 
multiculturalism and the country's economic situation. On the one hand, 
according to Nicholas el al., the effect of parental attitudes appears to take on 
an acute form when they consider their children's future education and careers. 
The consistent trends in the demand for Japanese at all levels as a language 
which will enhance prospects of employment suggests that concern for children's 
future economic well-being is strong and that study of Japanese at least is valued 
for this reason. On the other , as we have noted above (see Chapter 1), public 
opinion polls suggest that Australians, however much they might value the 
learning of languages other than English, give higher priority to other subjects. 

High levels of language proficiency across a range of different areas of language 
use is required in the workplace. Nicholas el al. have pointed to a lack of 
clarity amongst students, their parents and in schools about the levels of 
proficiency which are needed in employment with the consequence that teachers 
have not been able to generate the required levels of proficiency, and students 
themselves, believing that they could learn a language in a relatively short 
time, have become despondent and abandoned language study when confronted by 
the complex task involved (Nicholas el al. 1993:189). There is a real danger in a 
situation in which there is a too narrow focus on the utilitarian reasons for the 
study of languages, a far too narrow focus on a small number of languages, and in 
which there are unrealistic expectations both about the achievement of levels of 
proficiency which confer employability and about the future availability of jobs 
requiring language proficiency and cultural knowledge. Should employment 
prospects not be realised in such a situation, there is the likelihood of a backlash 
which will generate negative attitudes not only towards the languages directly 
concerned but also towards the study of languages in general, and older attitudes 
harboured in the community will then once again be encouraged. 

We have already noted, for example, that there is still a widespread belief, 
especially amongst monolinguals, that languages other than English are 
difficult to learn. Certainly many monolinguals have antagonistic attitudes 
towards languages other than English, whether engendered by their own 
negative experience of learning languages, lack of knowledge of how students 
actually learn to use a second language, or unrealistic attitudes about the time 
required to do so. Amongst parents who are themselves speakers of a language 
other than English there also exists an ambivalence about language programs. 
On the one hand they welcome the opportunity available to their children to 
study their own language but fear that 'ghettoisation' will disadvantage their 
children's future education and careers. Such ambivalence is unfortunate, 
Nicholas el al. argue, because it is clear that students with a background in a 
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language other than English are not only more likely to take up the study of 
languages than those with monolingual backgrounds but are also likely to be 
advantaged by their study of their first language in the study of additional 
languages. In this situation it is of the utmost importance that the community 
has a realistic set of expectations about the components of a successful language 
learning experience, such as curriculum, assessment, teacher competence and 
prospects of employment (Nicholas et al. 1993:166-173). 



5.3.1.3 Time and language education 



Importantly in this regard, Nicholas et al. have drawn attention to the 
inherently sequential nature of language learning as students internalise 
knowledge of a language and then put it to actual use. The process is one which 
requires continuity of study and regularity and intensity of exposure. They 
reported a general absence of these fundamental requirements in the language 
programs of Australian schools. Drawing on the National Survey of Language 
Learning in Australian Schools of 1988, they noted that the amount of time 
allocated to language subjects varied considerably across the country and across 
schooling systems. Only in South Australia and Victoria did the majority of 
students at the primary level receive more than one hour per week of language 
instruction and only in South Australian secondary schools did students learning 
languages other than English receive more than three hours per week of 
instruction. They also pointed out that in many schools language classes had also 
been highly irregular because of regimes of prerequisites for entry to Year 11, 
quotas on numbers and the manner in which timetables were constructed 
(Nicholas et al. 1993:173-180). According to Brown and McKay, 
Indonesian/ Malay was no exception as far as the allocation of time is concerned 
(Brown and McKay 1991:16), and teachers who responded to the teacher survey 
conducted by the present project also considered that the manner in which 
timetables were arranged was one of those factors which inhibited the teaching 
of Indonesian/Malay.*' 



5.3.1.4 A variety of linguistic proficiencies in the classroom 

According to Nicholas et al., teaching languages other than English had been 
made all the more difficult because of a situation in the classroom in which 
teachers were confronted by students with a variety of levels of linguistic 
proficiency. The proficiency mix in this kind of situation might well be a 
complex one. It might include students from overseas and Australian residents, 
who might include both students from English-speaking backgrounds as well as 
those who had backgrounds in languages other than English. The latter group 
was likely to include a variety of proficiencies across standard /non-standard 
varieties of a language, differing levels of literacy and interlocutors. They 
argued that such a mix would continue to be the norm in Australian schools for 
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the foreseeable future. Ingleson recognised the value of bilingual students and 
argued that their cultural and linguistic skills should be extended and taken 
advantage of. However, he also expressed concern about problems created by the 
practice of having background speakers of Asian languages in the same courses 
and sitting for the same examinations as those who were second language 
learners. In such a learning environment, second language learners became 
demoralised. He drew particular attention to the situation which had 
prevailed in New South Wales in the early 1980s. There a mix of background 
speakers of Indonesian/Malay and second language learners had sat for the same 
Higher School Certificate examinations. In this case background speakers of 
Indonesian/Malay were perceived to have made it difficult for second language 
learners to gain the high marks in final school examinations which were needed 
for entry to institutions of higher education and for employment (Ingleson 1989 
1:116-7, 127). 

As far as the teaching of languages in classrooms where there were mixed levels 
of proficiency is concerned, Nicholas et al. pointed out that it was well beyond 
the capacity of individual teachers to generate the materials and methods 
which were required in such a situation. A formidable amount of curriculum 
support was needed for the teacher, support which in the opinion of Nicholas et 
al. was not universally provided by systems of education. Programs such as the 
Australian Language Levels (ALL) Guidelines, while they did recognise some of 
the issues associated with teaching learners of diverse backgrounds, in general 
had failed to address sufficiently the fact that the needs of background learners 
of languages were significantly different from those of second-language learners. 
This aspect of the ALL materials was apparent in the materials developed by 
the National Indonesian Language Curriculum Project (NILCP), at least at the 
time of the interim report in 1990 (Nicholas et al. 1993:173-180; Ingram 1992: 50- 
1). 

Nicholas et al. believed that the scaling procedures associated with final Year 
12 examinations,, provided powerful disincentives for all learners of languages, 
both background and non-background speakers, wherever this level of proficiency 
mix existed (Nicholas et al. 1993:180-184). Nicholas et al. sought a solution to 
the dilemma in a proposal for three levels of assessment at Year 12 level: one for 
those students who had taken up the study of a language at Year 11, one for those 
who had studied a language throughout secondary school and, finally, one for 
students who had a substantial knowledge of a language. The combination of 
these three levels of assessment and multiple entry points into institutions of 
higher education, protected by eligibility criteria and accurate recognition of 
achievement within each "level, they believed, would do away with the current 
need to scale marks for languages and leave tertiary institutions free to express 
preferences for what they believed to be appropriate vequirements for courses 
(Nicholas ct al. 1992:180-187). 

The attitudinal survey of Year 11 students which was carried out by the present 
project, identified very few background speakers of Indonesian/Malay in the 
sample. Few students in the sample discontinued the study of the language 
because of the presence of background speakers of the language in the classroom. 
Solutions to the problem of dealing with the examination of background speakers 
of Indonesian /Malay in Year 12 have been sought in different ways in different 
States. In the case of New South Wales, South Australia and Western 
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Australia, different syllabuses exist for background speakers and second language 
learners and separate examinations for the two groups of students at the end of 
Year 12 are held. In New South Wales the syllabus and examination for 
background speakers provide the opportunity fcr the study of both Indonesian 
and Malaysian, in South Australia the equivalent syllabus caters specifically 
for Malaysian students, while in Western Australia the language studied and 
examined is Indonesian. After the syllabus for background speakers of 
Indonesian /Malay was introduced in New South Wales the numbers of students 
enrolling in the course declined notably. In the case of both South Australia and 
Western Australia the majority of students who study the syllabuses and sit for 
the examinations for background speakers of the language do so in Malaysia, 
although in both cases provision is made for students to study in the two States. 
The following table shows the numbers sitting for the examination for the South 
Australian examination between 1985 and 1990: 



Year 


No. of students sittiriR for the examination in: 




South Australia 


Malaysia 


1985 


38 


703 


1986 


4 


573 


1987 


21 


474 


1988 


25 


453 


1989 


20 


354 


1990 


19 


375 



Table 5.2 



Number of Students sitting; for the Matriculation Examination in Malay 

It seems that in Western Australia the number of students is smaller, but roughly 
similar proportions of students sit for the examination in that State and in 
Malaysia (see Chapter 4). In the ACT, the syllabus in Years 11 and 12 is 
designed only for those students who have completed Year 10 or its equivalent or 
students who have only a limited background in Indonesian /Malay and who 
have not studied the language at school. Another solution is proposed in 
Victoria, where multiple entry points are provided in language syllabuses so 
that students who have an extensive knowledge of a language on entering the 
senior secondary school, including background sf>eakers of a language, may start 
their language studies at a more advanced level than second language learners. 
All students receive credit only for those units which they have undertaken and 
completed satisfactorily {Languages other than English: Indonesian 1991:4). It 
is clear that the situation of background speakers of the language ought to be 
carefully monitored to ensure that Australian citizens who have the ad antagc 
of a background in Indonesian /Malay are encouraged to build on that background 
and to seek employment in which high levels of proficiency in the language are 
required. Experience has indicated just how damaging inappropriate mixes of 
levels of proficiency in examinations can be. On the other hand too draconian 
entry requirements for particular language courses might have the equally 
damaging effect of discouraging background speakers realising the full value of 
their proficiency in the language. This is important in a situation in which the 
Indonesian/Malay speaking community in Australia is not large. 
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5.3.1.5 Teachers, their training, appointment and teacher support 

Nicholas et al. claimed that language courses, particularly at senior levels of 
secondary schools, were also in a precarious position because of ad hoc staffing 
management practices. They reported that they had been repeatedly provided 
with evidence of teachers being appointed to teach languages when they had no 
training as language teachers. Many lacked the required level of linguistic 
competence and /or professional training which properly prepared them to deal 
with the situation which they were likely to meet in the classroom. The 
situation had been exacerbated by the too narrow range of languages which 
schools were prepared to offer — a situation which had placed severe strains on 
the current limited supply of quality teachers. Ingleson in 1989 stressed the need 
to improve the quality of the teaching of Asian languages. This, in his view, 
meant that graduates with high levels of proficiency in Asian languages and 
special instruction on how to teach these languages had to be attracted to careers 
as school teachers by enhanced opportunities of promotion and other material 
incentives (Ingleson 1989:116-7, 174-6). In 1991, Brown and McKay pointed out 
that it was difficult to judge with any precision whether the supply of trained 
teachers of Indonesian /Malay was adequate or not. However, the adoption of 
new government policies promoting the study of languages other than English 
and identifying Indonesian/Malay as one of the priority languages to be taught 
had created the prospect of increasing numbers of students studying the language 
in schools across the country. It was essential therefore that everything be done 
to ensure that more teachers of Indonesian /Malay were trained and recruited into 
the schooling system (Brown and McKay 1991:26). Responses to the survey of 
teachers of Indonesian /Malay conducted by the present project suggest that there 
is a shortage of teachers of Indonesian, particularly at the primary level, and 
that the continuity of programs at some schools was jeopardised by the shortage. 
The same survey also uncovered evidence which indicates that teachers have 
boon appointed, particularly at tho primary level in some States, who have had 
no proper training as teachers of languages and are minimally proficient in the 
language. 

Tlie survey of teachers of Indonesian/ Malay elicited 215 responses from teachers 
across the country. Two categories of teachers of Indonesian were identified in 
terms of training and experience. The first, and the largest amongst the 
respondents, consisted of well-trained and experienced teachers of the language 
who had spent time in Indonesia travelling and studying there for six months or 
more. At the secondary level most teachers had studied the language for at least 
three years at tertiary level. There were seven native speakers of the language 
in the sample. Only one of these had tertiary qualifications in Indonesian 
language. Almost half the respondents teaching Indonesian /Malay in 1992 had 
five years teaching experience. Seven of the sample of 215 had between 21 and 25 
years of Indonesian teaching experience, 25 between 11 and 15 years, and 37 
between six and ten years such experience. A sizeable proportion of the sample 
(33%) had attended in-country courses in Indonesia: 53 had completed the four- 
week Intensive Course in Indonesian Language and Culture at Satya Wacana 
University in Salatiga, ten a similar course at Gajah Mada University in 
Jogjakarta and sc'vlmi otlier language courses in Indonesia. Some 59, or 27%, of the 
respondents had taken students on school excursions to Indonesia, very often in 
their holiday time. Some had attended conferences in Indonesia and a few had 
participated in a Youth-Exchange program. Forty-one, or 19%, of the sample 
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had lived in Indonesia or Malaysia for periods of more than six months. The 
second group comprised those who had recently been recruited to the ranks of 
Indonesian teachers as the result of government initiatives to promote the study 
of languages other than English in primary schools. These teachers have no 
tertiary qualifications in Indonesian /Malay, had not attended in-service courses 
in the area of Indonesian language teaching, had virtually no first-hand 
experience of Indonesia and are heavily reliant on the back-up of a visiting 
language-trained teacher of Indonesian. Most of the teachers in this group of the 
sample were primary school teachers in both Government and Independent 
schools in programs in Queensland, South Australia and Western Australia. It 
seems that educational authorities are aware of this problem and are, at least in 
some cases, doing something about it. In 1992 in Queensland, for example, the 
Department of Education provided teachers of Indonesian with in-service 
training and teachers in the group in the sample had been supplied with LOTE 
kits, but as one of these teachers observed, describing her language teaching 
methodology, 'as the book says it, I do it'.*^- 

Teachers in the classroom require other forms of support. Brown and McKay in 
their National Strategy for Indonesian Language Teaching and Learning 
emphasised the need of language advisers and consultants. In this regard there 
was a need of both trained and experienced teachers as well as native speakers of 
Indonesian /Malay. Tliey noted that in 1991 there were none of these in Victoria, 
Queensland or Tasmania. Teachers responding to the survey of teachers 
conducted for the present project also identified the need for support of 
Indonesian consultants at State and regional levels. Consultants who had recent 
classroom experience were required to familiarise teachers with the new 
resources which were becoming available, to assist with tlie development of 
courses in certain schools, but in particular to devise and co-ordinate professional 
development programs. Such programs would provide the training teachers 
required to utilise the new communicative syllabuses and resource materials. If 
the supply of qualified teachers and the level of support provided was a problem 
in Australian cities, the situation was much worse in country areas (Nicholas et 
al. 1993:195-197). According to Nicholas et al. the level of support for language 
teachers in country areas was in general particularly poor. Country teachers 
needed greater access to skilled users of languages, distance education 
technology, and curriculum development support in the form of consultants and 
advisers. The predicament of teachers of Indonesian /Malay in country areas was 
mentioned by only a small number of respondents to the teacher survey which the 
present project conducted. Tlie small number is presumably a factor of the number 
in the sample who were teaching in country schools and should in no way be 
taken to mean that the comments of Nicholas ct al do not apply to teaching 
Indonesian/Malay in country areas.^^ 

Teachers also had need to attend intensive language courses to improve and 
maintain their proficiency in Indonesian/ Malay. Such courses should be 
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provided both in-country and in Australia. Apart from consultants and programs 
of professional development, respondents to the survey also identified other 
requirements, such as time release from classroom activities and financial 
ssistance to teachers to participate in in-service courses and intensive language 
courses. We have pointed out above that a third of the teachers of 
Indonesian/Malay who responded to the teacher survey had attended in-country 
courses in Indonesia. It is clear that with financial support of Commonwealth 
and State governments and the Australia-Indonesia Institute many teachers are 
being provided with the opportunity which they must have of regularly 
upgrading and maintaining their language proficiency in Indonesian. Teachers 
also believe that the close proximity of Indonesia and Australia is a factor 
which ought to be more exploited to encourage the study of the language. 
Indonesia's close proximity provides a favoured tourist destination for 
Australians and the opportunity for school excursions.^* Some respondents 
pointed to the benefits of teacher-exchange programs of the kind which has been 
operating in the Northern Territory for some time and to the benefits of sister- 
school arrangements in fostering contacs between Australian and Indonesian 
schools. The teacher and student exchange program in the Northern Territory 
has been operational now for at least 15 years. It commenced as a teacher- 
exchange program but has been expanded recently to include students. In 1992 four 
Australian teachers and ten students were located in Bali, Nusa Tenggara Barat 
and Maluku. Indonesian teachers and students came to Australia in the second 
half of the year under the scheme. It has been encouraging to see that, foll.twing 
the signing in September 1991 of a Memorandum of Understanding between 
Queensland and the Province of Central Java, the Queensland Minister of 
Education visited Central Java where he signed an agreement for educational co- 
operation which was to provide for a teacher-exchange program. Under this 
scheme up to five teachers from both Central Java and Queensland will spend up 
to a year in each country. A sister-school program, involving the exchange of 
correspondence and perhaps school visits, and the tour of a performing arts group 
to Queensland schools will also have a place under the terms of the agreement. 



5.3.1.6 Continuity of language study 

Ingleson (1989) argued that the continuity of language study between primary 
and secondary schools had to be improved. While the development of national 
curriculum guidelines within the framework of the ALL guidelines, which had 
been supported by the Asian Studies Council, will provide a good basis for 
progression from primary to secondary school, other measures are needed to 
ensure continuity of learning between these two levels of education. At the time 
when Ingleson wrote his report, students who had studied an Asian language ut 
the primary level often had no opportunity to continue their study of the 
language at secondary level. Furthermore, there were many cases where 
programs for the study of a language had collapsed because of the loss of a 
teacher who could not be replaced (Asian Studies Council 1988:14). Such 
problems, Ingleson believed, could be avoided if there was an adequate supply of 
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teachers of Asian languages and if arrangements, such as cluster schools, were put 
in place to provide for the continuity of language learning between primary and 
secondary schools (Asian Studies Council 1988:16-17; Ingleson 1989 1:115-6, 175). 
Brown and McKay (1991) were also concerned at a situation in which continuity 
of the study of Indonesian /Malay was in jeopardy, not only between primary and 
secondary schools but within secondary schools as well. Ideally, they argued, 
the opportunity to study the language beyond the first year of high school 
should be provided in particular schools. However, where this was not possible, 
they encouraged the formation of cluster schools — also important in 
guaranteeing continuity between primary and secondary levels — and in 
geographically remote areas the use of distance education techniques 
appropriately adapted for conditions in particular schools (Brown and McKay 
1991:15-16). State governments are aware of this need, and the present project 
has been able to identify some initiatives intended to provide continuity of study 
of Indonesian /Malay. 

In South Australia the expansion of programs for teaching languages other than 
English is being managed through the Languages Other than English Mapping 
and Planning Project (LOTEMAPP), which among other things has bt^en designed 
to ensure continuity in the study of particular languages between primary and 
secondary schools, to quantify the number of teachers required for particular 
languages, and to identify new programs of language study, their mode of 
delivery and the timing of their introduction. The teacher survey conducted by 
the present project suggests, however, that there are problems here, especially in 
country areas where students who have started the study of Indonesian/Malay 
at primary levels cannot continue to do so at the local high school. In Tasmania, 
school clusters for teaching languages other than English are at present being 
implemented. There are two such clusters which have cluster-wide Indonesian 
programs. The Eastern Suburbs Cluster has received a grant of over $10(},00() from 
the Department of Employment, Education and Training. The project, which is to 
design and implement a program for teaching Indonesian, is to last for three 
years and is co-ordinated by the Indonesian teacher at Ravenswood High School 
in Launceston. The results of the project are intended to be applicable to all 
States and should therefore benefit the teaching of Indonesian all over the 
country. A second school cluster teaching Indonesian in Tasmania is in the Hartz 
District and is centred on the Hobart College, the only senic^r college with 
Indonesian in the district. In 1992 the Tasmanian Department of Education 
provided a grant of $34,(X)0 to the cluster to develop its program of training local 
primary school teachers in four schools. The Queensland Indonesian LOTE Kit is 
the primary resource for the primary schools in the cluster. In the ACT there are 
also two continuity programs, one at Weston Creek and the other at Belconnen. 
The ACT has made funding available for the Primary Continuity Program at 
Weston Creek. Four primary schools are provided with above-establishment 
teachers (one who attends three schools, another one school) providing students 
in Years 4, 5 and 6 with one hour of instruction (two half hour lessons) in 
Indonesian each week. The teachers consult regularly with the local high school 
teacher at Stromlo High. The program at Belconnen involves three primary 
schcK^ls. 

At the time of writing it was difficult to determine what programs for teaching 
in Indonesian primary schools were in place in New South Wales and what 
measures had been taken to ensure that students would be able to pursue the study 
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Of the language at the secondary level. There appears to be no broadly co- 
ordinated program for teaching Indonesian/Malay in primary schools in this 
State However, the present project identified a number of initiatives to 
introduce Indonesian into primary schools. In 1990, a telematics program for 
Indonesian was established linking Young High School with Boorowa Central 
School. Indonesian is also taught at Dundas Primary School leading to further 
study of the language at the Language High School at Parramatta, and in 
Deniliquin the language is taught at Deniliquin Primary School in a proRram 
that IS now linked to a program at Deniliquin High School. Other prograJis at 
the primary level, all of which started in 1991, are at Ballina and Kyogle on the 
north coast, on the south coast and in the Hunter region. Indonesian is also taught 
at the primary level in the Catholic Archdiocese of Armidale. 

Particular mention ought to be made of an exciting continuity program in Victoria 
which combines an immersion program in Indonesian at Roeville Secondary 
College in Years 7-10 linked to a cluster of four feeder primary schools in the 
area. Roeville offers an immersion program in Years 7-10 with compulsory 
language lessons and an Indonesian studies component in other subjects such as 
history, geography, art, science, home economics, music, etc. Classes cover such 
topics as Indonesian mask-making in art, a unit on the environment in science 
involving endangered species, the gamelan in music, and Indonesian food and 
cooking in home economics. The school has begun the collection of extensive 
resources to support the program. A field tiip is planned for the Year 10 class as 
the culmination of the program. The first h-ip was to have taken place in 1992 
involving an 18-day program covering Jakarta, Jogjakarta and Bali. One week 
will be in school time, the remainder over the holidays. The shidents will visit 
a junior high school in Ubud, Bali, and sessions in arts and crafts have been 
planned. Indonesian was selected as the language/culhire for shidy at Roeville 
after consultation with parents and the community. The Minishy of Education 
has provided a half-time teacher's aide, who sees 25 classes in the four feeder 
primary schools in Grades 3 to 6. The preparation for these primary classes is 
done in conjunction with the teacher at Roeville Secondary College and the 
resources used are also from the college. 



5.3.1.7 Language teaching methodology, curriculum and syllabus changes 

In the previous chapter we noted that in earlier periods there had been an 
energetic production of coursebooks and materials for teaching Indonesian /Malay 
in Australian schools and higher education. The authors of these books had 
responded to the need to incorporate the change in language-teaching 
methodology from the old grammar-h-anslation to the new audio-'.Ingual method 
and had done so on the whole, not out of any slavish adherence to a new 
orthodoxy, but with a sensible pragmatism and with an eye for what was likely 
to work well in the classroom. Brown and McKay claimed that much of the 
material that was available for teaching Indonesian/Malay was "thoroughly 
outdated- and that the same was true of material for teaching cultural studies 
Brown and McKay 1991:30, 40; Pollard 1991). As we have seen, this is true at 
east to the extent that the principal coursebooks available for teaching the 
language were first written in the period between 1969 and 1974 and utilised 
what is now considered ai. outdat-^d teaching methodology. 
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Policies to promote the wider study of languages in all States and Territories 
have led to substantial changes in the design of curricula affecting teaching 
languages other than English and to the rewriting of syllabuses and courses for 
teachfng Indonesian/Malay. In this environment the Australian Language 
Levels Guidelines and funcHonal-notional and communicative methods have 
pLye^ an important role in determining the direction ^^^-^'-^^^ 
L^ages, these two methods came in two waves: .^^f ""^'j^^^Js gut 
beginning of the 1980s, shading into communicative in '^e m d 1980s^ But fo 
Monesian/Malay, the peculiar situation of decline in '^e 1980s i^^^^^^^^ 
these two methods have tended to appear together, in published material from 
about 1988. 

The main strength of the funcrional-norional method was ^^^j^^ 
from language form to language use. The question is always asked What does 
the^tSakYr Sant to do?' The answer to this question was expressed in functions 
uch?r apologising- and 'asking for clarifi^Hon'. T^e sjartin^^^^^^ 

was the functions, and teaching materials were organised around them Jeachers 
Tnd students often found this way of looking M language stimulating and 
exciting. 

The main criticism of functional-notional texts has been that most s«» b^ea^ 
language down too far, so that students learn small sets of funcuons that are 
nadequate for the longer conversations in which they are embedded in any real- 
Ufe sUuation. And, as in the audio-lingual methods that preceded, there was 
once agaiL little con;ideration of non-verbal communication, or of the negotiating 
and rl-taking aspects of real-life language use. Also, with such drastic change 
of emphasis away from grammar, no-one was quite sure where grammar was 
taught. 

The communicative method is now so widespread in teaching that alrno«t^" 
teachers call themselves 'communicative'. It is not always clear what this 
Seans However, the appeal of this method lies mainly in its emphasis on tasks 
"class that resemble as far as possible the real-life speech situations orwhich 
the class is preparation. Thus pair and group work in many forms >n^onnah^^^^^ 
exchange, information synthesis, barrier games) has become the central class 
activity Attention is expressly given to non-verbal communication, and to the 
?onger stretches of speech, with their stops and starts, uncertainties and 
n3t at on -f meaning, which characterise real-life speech. The emphasis is 
on authenticity. There is also greater attention to the sociolinguistic dimensions 
of using foreign languages. 

As with functional-notional methodology, the status of grammar is o^t^" ""^lear 
h 'communicative teaching. Teachers may regard grammar and pronunciation as 
unZTrLt. Even when they are seen as important, it is not clear where or how 
SeX to be integrated into classroom activity. The approach can focus too 
much attention on activities, and too little on linguistic content^ This may lead to 
Xk of coherence and sense of direction from both the teacher's and learners 
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point of view. Some learners do not like the constant pressure to speak, and 
prefer a more traditional approach.''^ 

What follows below is not intended to be a comprehensive statement of all the 
developments in this area but simply an attempt to indicate something of the 
substantial curriculum and syllabus development work which has occurred since 
1986 in the different States and Territories. In the case of Queensland, for 
example, in 1989-90, programs were commenced to provide continuity in teaching 
languages other than English on a Kindergarten to Year 12 model (Aspelt 
1991:13-15). Development of the K-lO curriculum has stimulated interest in 
teaching languages other than English in Queensland primary schools. With 
Commonwealth Government funding. Curriculum Development Services has 
undertaken the design of a non-language specific syllabus, together with 
guidelines and source book for teaching languages other than English at the 
senior primary and lower secondary scliool level. The LOTE Kit packages of 
materials are for six languages, including Indonesian. Drawing on the ALL 
Guidelines and Queensland's P(K)-10 Language Education Framework, they are 
designed to be taught in three stages to beginners at this level of schooling and 
for use by non-specialist classroom teachers working under the guidance of a 
visiting specialist teacher in a particular language. Clusters of primary schools 
about a secondary school, where fully qualified teachers of the language(s) 
taught are available, are utilised to underpin this arrangement. Each Kit is to 
contain teacher instnvcion books, activity books for students, and audio and 
video tapes. An Indonesian Kit is currently available for use in the upper 
primary sl ool and contains 16 units, four to be taught in each school term. They 
are: 



1. 


Greetings 


9. 


Special days 


2. 


Let's go archipelago 
How old are you? 


10. 


What shall I wear? 


3. 


11. 


Animal friends 


4. 


A family affair 


12. 


Family news 


5. 


At school 


13. 


Let's go shopping 


6. 


Count with me 


14. 


To market, to market 


7. 


This is me 


15. 


Eating out 


8. 


My extended family 


16. 


Celebrations. 



In Queensland there are no language-specific syllabuses for Years 11 and 12. 
Teachers prepare their own programs following guidelines from the Board of 
Secondary School Studies and submit them for approval at the beginning of each 
year. There is, however, an Indonesian syllabus for Years 8-10, which was issued 
in 1988. The acquisition of language skills, covering the four macroskills of 
listening, speaking, reading and writing, are integrated with the learning of 
culture and arranged into about 60 language functions which are described in 
relation to grammatical features typical of them and situations in which they 
are typically used. Teachers are free to develop their own programs on the basis 
of the syllabus taking account of their own school's needs and resources, but subject 
to the requirement that a minimum of 150 hours is taught in the subject across 
Years 9 and 10. Teachers are also provided with detailed assessment descriptors 
as a guide for making a global statement about each student's level of 
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achievement based upon designated levels of proficiency across the four 
macroskills. 

In New South Wales, a white paper, ExccUcnce and Eqiiiti/, detailing curriculum 
reforms, was issued at the end of 1989. Amongst the reforms proposed were 
measures affecting the place of languages other than English in the school 
curriculum. Six Key Learning Areas for the primary schools and seven for the 
secondary schools in New South Wales were designated as required areas of 
study for all students. In this framework, provision was made for the study of 
languages at the primary level in the Key Learning Area, Human Society and its 
Environment. In the case of the secondary schools there is a separate Key 
Learning Area for the study of languages. The study of languages was to become 
compulsory in Years 7-10 and a mandatory 100 hours is to be introduced in all 
schools by 1996, to be followed later by a mandatory 200 hours. In recent years in 
New South Wales there has also been a systematic revision of language 
syllabuses, including those for Indonesian/Malay. In 1988 an Indonesian syllabus 
for Years 7-10 was approved for introduction in 1990, and in 1990 the senior 2/3 
Unit syllabus for Years 11 and 12 was issued for implementation in 1991 in Year 
11. Currently a revision of the 2 Unit Z syllabus, for beginning learners of the 
language in Year 11, is under way and one is proposed for the 2/3 Unit Bahasa 
Indonesia /Malaysia syllabus for background speakers of the language. The 
revisions of all these syllabuses, except the one for background speakers, share a 
fairly common rationale, set of objectives and aims and have been influenced by 
the ALL Guidelines. 

In the ACT, curriculum development is a school-based responsibility. The Board 
of Senior School Studies is responsible for the accreditation of courses in Years 1 1 
and 12. At this level a model course for teaching Indonesian, along with its 
assessment instrument, was developed at Lake Ginninderra College nnd was 
approved in 1991. At present, other Senior Colleges are using this course for the 
development of their own courses in Indonesian. The course is consistent with the 
ALL Guidelines, the National Indonesian Language Curriculum Project, and is 
accommodated to White's Bahasa Tclanggaku Stage 3 and resource materials 
designed for the communicative teaching of the language which were made 
available by the New South Wales Department of Education. Tlie course consists 
of eight modules of approximately one term's duration, centred on a theme 
appropriate to students' needs and interest. The module titles are: 

1. Youth 5. Entertainment 

2. Travel 6. Beliefs and Customs 

3. Media 7. Relationships 

4. Employment 8. Politics. 

The activities suggested are as laid out in the ALL Guidelines and the National 
Indonesian Language Curriculum Project in three domains, 'interpersonal', 
'informational' and 'aesthetic'. For all modules, there are long lists of specific 
communicative functions, in which students are expected to develop proficiency, 
together with the grammar to be covered, which has been taken from the 
National Indonesian Language Curriculum Project. In each module students are 
assessed on their performance in activities and tests covering the four macro 
skills and three domains. . ^ 
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In Tasmania, where a languages policy was due for release in late 1992, the ALL 
Guidelines have again been influential in informing the design of syllabuses for 
teaching Indonesian. There are two groups of syllabuses, both following the 
stages of the ALL Guidelines, three covering Stages 1-3 and intended for those 
students studying the language in Years 9-10 and four others covering Stages 3-4 
for those students studying Indonesian between Years 9-12. In Western Australia 
there are two Indonesian courses available for study in the senior secondary 
schools. The 'Indonesian: Specialist Course' is designed for those students who 
have a fluent command of Indonesian or Malaysian. There is an emphasis in this 
course on bilingual practices, such as reading and translating from Indonesian into 
English, reading and oral interpreting and paraphrasing from English into 
Indonesian, etc. The course 'Indonesian: Second Language', as its title suggests, is 
a course designed for second language learners, that is, those students who have 
learnt the language in an Australian school or similar environment. The syllabus 
is designed to train students to be able to communicate within the settings of 
everyday life on the topics prescribed by the syllabus. In addition there are 
optional areas of cultural study. Here students are required to study either 
Modern Indonesian Literature, Religion in Indonesia, Indonesia 1945-65 or 
Indonesia since 1965. Standard-referenced systems of teacher assessment operate 
in conjunction with both syllabuses, allowing teachers to profile their students' 
proficiency across different facets of the courses. At the time of writing there 
was no syllabus for the primary level, but at the junior and middle secondary 
levels syllabuses in draft form do exist. Teachers have been left the task of 
devising their own courses and resources at these levels. 

In early 1991 in Victoria a LOTE Study Design for Indonesian was issued by the 
Victorian Curriculum and Assessment Board for the new Victorian Certificate of 
Education. In its design it is consistent with the ALL Guidelines and the 
National Assessment Framework for Languages at the Senior Secondary Level. 
The Indonesian Study Design, which presumes 300-400 contact hours of pre-Year 
11 study of the language, is based on a sequence of four units of study. Units 3 and 
4 must be studied in sequence and are provided with a set of common assessment 
tasks. Each unit contains three interrelated areas of study: 

1 . discourse forms 

2. activities, settings and roles 

3. linguistic elements 

and four work requirements: 

1. speaking to inform 

2. focusing on performance 

3. writing. 

4. re-organising information. 

Each unit involves 100 hours of study, 50 to 60 of which arc exjxjcted to be offered 
in class time. Tlie Study Design lists at length discourse forms, speech functions 
and topics. The topics and issues covered are intended to be of interest and 
relevance to the Australian student and to have the potential to Introduce a 
strong personal and cultural element into the study of the language. Topics 
include family life, travelling, lifestyles, history, the arts, language and 
culture, business, Australia Indonesia relations, trade, the environment and 
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Others. The specifications and conditions for the setting and awarding of grades 
based on the common assessment tasks attached to Units 3 and 4 are also 
described. 

In South Australia each school prepares its own program for teaching Indonesian 
to students in Years 7-10. It is anticipated that the National Indonesian 
Language Curriculum Project, about which something more will be said below, 
will provide the framework for courses at this level when it becomes available. 
There are, however, two syllabuses for the study of Indonesian in senior high 
schools. These are based upon the Extended Subject Framework for Modern 
Languages which has extensions for individual languages. The syllabus for Year 
11 was issued in 1991 for examination in 1992 and that for Year 12 is to be 
examined in 1993. Both are structured according to the ALL Guidelines. Since 
1985, there have also been a syllabus and examination for background speakers of 
Malaysian in South Australia. The syllabus is designed to cater for students who 
have advanced language skills as well as to provide the opportunity to study 
Malaysian literature and culture. 

South Australia and the Northern Territory, supported by funding from the 
Asian Studies Council, have co-operated on the National Indonesian Language 
Curriculum Project. Tlie project was commenced in 1988 and came to an end in the 
middle of 1992. The project was designed to produce a nation-wide curriculum for 
the teaching of Indonesian in Australian primary and secondary schools. South 
Australia had responsibility for Stages A and B for the primary schools and the 
Northern Territory for Stages 1-5 for secondary schools. The curriculum was 
developed according to the ALL Guidelines. Along with the curriculum, resource 
materials have also been produced which include teachers' handbooks, student 
resource books, teacher resource sheets, audio tapes, a photo pack, Indonesian 
map and a video. The resource materials were trialled in schools in all States of 
Australia, and, as the present report goes to press, have now been published by 
Curriculum Corporation under the title Suara Siszoa. National Curriculum 
Guidelines for Indonesian. They will hopefully be a valuable resource for 
teachers nation-wide who are in need of both the curriculum and resource 
materials to translate the important policy, curriculum and syllabus initiatives 
which State and Territory governments have taken into classroom programs. 

As we have noted, the National Indonesian Curriculum Program was based upon 
the ALL Guidelines which have also been important in their influence on the 
context of curriculum and syllabus developments for teaching languages other 
than English in all Australian States and Territories. Ingram, in his interim 
report to the Asian Studies Council on the national Chinese, Indonesian and 
Japanese curriculum projects, claimed that the principal strength of the 
Indonesian curriculum and materials at that stage in their development was the 
highly practical nature of their content, the activities proposed and the fact 
that they had gone a long way towards identifying those linguistic elements 
(functions, notions, syntax, vocabulary, etc) which were appropriate at different 
stages in the learning process. Their most serious limitation was their failure to 
take into account the notion of proficiency and its implications for the 
specification of language content in the description of activities and assessment. 
Ingram was particularly concerned with one implication of this failure to take on 
board the notion of proficiency. Whatever implications this omission had for 
appropriateness of categories of activities, dimensions of language use and stages 
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of language learning, it left the arduous work of creating programs involving the 
selection, sequencing, contextualisation, and the re-cycling of language elements 
and their integration with activities and themes almost entirely to the teacher. 
This, Ingram argued, was beyond the capacity of many teachers of language in 
Australia, especially teachers of Asian languages recently thrust into the field 
to try to meet the demand in schools for these languages. He considered that for 
teachers to be able to take on such responsibility, they required a higher level of 
proficiency in the language than was the average in Australia and a theoretical 
and methodological training which few language teachers were given in pre- 
service courses of teacher training (Ingram 1992:10-17, 47-8, 50, 59), 

These comments of Ingram have found an echo in the responses of teachers to the 
teachers' survey conducted for the present project. It is clear that many teachers 
feel themselves under pressure because of the very significant new initiatives 
which are taking place in the teaching of Indonesian/Malay across the country. 
Respondents to the survey praised highly new communicative coursebooks such as 
Ayo! and White's Bahasa Tetanggaku, the latter of which is widely used in the 
Australia. However, teachers clearly place a high priority on the need to 
develop new and better resources to teach the new syllabuses. The needs are of 
course various. At the primary level there is a dearth of materials apart from 
the LOTE Indonesian Kits created by the Queensland Ministry of Education. In 
New South Wales teachers of Year 12 lack adequate resources to teach the 
contemporary issues component of the senior syllabus. In Victoria, teachers of 
Year 12 point out that they are expected to teach students a range of discourse 
forms but do not themselves have access to sufficient materials to do so. Teachers 
also point out that there are very few videos or films available for the teaching 
of the language. Those that are available are very out of date. There is a need 
both for high calibre video material for teaching Indonesian /Malay, of a 
standard comparable with that available for teaching French and German, and 
there is a need to produce contemporary, informative documentaries pitched at 
the Australian teenager. Brown and McKay have also argued that teachers, if 
they are to teach the language in a way that provides students with a 
contemporary and accurate picture of Indonesia, must have access to current 
Indonesian materials in the form of newspapers, magazines and journals. They 
suggested the purchase of between four to six publications which include a daily 
newspaper such as Kompas, a weekly current affairs magazine like Tempo, 
teenage magazines like Hat and Mode, a general interest magazine such as 
Indonesian Magazine and a social and political affairs journal like Prisma. It 
was probably impossible that every school could subscribe to such a range of 
magazines. However, they could be made available in State or university 
libraries, or by the curriculum resource sections of State and Territory 
departments of education (Brown and McKay 1991:26, 29, 40). Teachers have also 
signalled the lack of availability of computer software packages for teaching 
Indonesian, apart from those produced by Yolanda Albina at Daramalan College 
in Canberra. 
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5.3.1.8 Coursebooks and teaching materials 

Clearly, then, the changes in curriculum and syllabuses, assuming a shift in the 
methodology of teaching languages to a functional-notional or communicative 
model, have given rise once again to a need in the Indonesian/Malay classroom 
for new teaching materials. These new materials can no longer just be coursebooks 
or even audio or video tapes. They must now also include computer programs and 
make use of other new technologies, enabling more flexible programs for learning 
languages and the introduction of an element of self-management in learning the 
language. We noted above that some new coursebooks addressing the 
requirements of the new syllabuses for Indonesian/Malay had been written in 
recent years. Indeed, in retrospect, it is possible to see signs of a modest resurgence 
of interest in methods of teaching Indonesian/Malay around 1985, with the 
foundation of Pelangi and the three articles in Babel (see Chapter 4). But it was 
not until 1988 that a major new coursebook was published. This was Ian J. 
White's Bahasa Tetanggaku Stage One, based on functional-notional 
methodology. Exactly 20 years after lantjar Berbahasa Indonesia had 
announced a new methodological orientation. White signalled that the newer 
orientations that had transformed European language courses and teaching 
practices earlier in the 1980s had belatedly made their appearance in a 
published coursebook for Indonesian/Malay. 

Bahasa Tetanggaku is one of at least seven new titles that have appeared in the 
period between 1988 and 1992, most of them readers, but also including Ai/o!, the 
second major new coursebook in this period of renewed activity. Most of these 
new publications claimed to be communicative in their methodological 
orientation. They were for schools and not for adults. Bahasa Tetanggaku was 
published in a relatively elaborate format of three coursebooks, with student 
workbooks and sets of cassettes, covering Stages One to Three. The package was 
published over the period 1988 to 1990. As with the Hendrata course of 1969, the 
coursebook's subtitle announced its methodology: 'a notional-functional course in 
Bahasa Indonesia'. The author's note explains: 

As language teaching strategies and methodologies continue to 
evo'.ve, it becomes necessary to develop texts and courses which are 
appropriate for use with the chosen approach. The functional or 
communicative approach has, in recent years, earned wide 
acceptance and acclaim through its success in the teaching of 
languages, notably European languages, but has not been extensively 
used in the teaching of Indonesian ... Bahasa Tetanggaku is a 
notional-functional course designed to meet the needs of teachers 
wishing to use a communicative approach ... . 

... lit) seeks to provide basic communication skills in Indonesian by 
developing specific language functions which are commonly used in 
real situations and for real purposes in everyday Indonesian life. 
Real situations are simulated in the classroom through a good deal 
of paired and group conversation and role play (Author's Note, 
Coursebook Stage One). 
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The contents page is laid out on a grid, displaying language functions, grammar 
points and topic. For example, the language functions for the fourth chapter, on 
the topic shopping, are : 

Colours 

Asking about price 
Identifying objects 
Expressing surprise and shock 
Bargaining: Offering a price 

Refusing a price 

Agreeing on a price 
Describing quality 
Comparing two objects 
Comparing more than two objects 
Indicating wants and needs 
Transport 

Personal language: my chores. 

Stages Two and Three continue the same basic pattern of organisation, in which 
the coursebook is divided into seven conversation topics, each presenting 
situations considered likely to be encountered by students in the Indonesian 
context. For each topic there is a core reading, leading to explanations of 
language functions and grammar points, using a range of formats (photos, 
cartoons, voice bubbles, line drawings) and exploiting the possibilities of layout. 
In Stages Two and Three, the list of language functions is more detailed, and 
there is a larger grammatical component. 

The coursebooks present the explanatory materials, with the exercises contained 
in the student workbooks. While several exercise types are quite traditional 
(true/false, fill-in, transformation, listening comprehension, reading tests, 
crosswords) the communicative focus is found in group activities (games, surveys, 
interviews, acting out), which begin with instructions such as 'arrange yourselves 
into small groups', 'working with a partner ...', and 'working with a friend ...'. 
The functions are a.so tested with 'can-do' checklists towards the end of topics, 
where students undergo a threefold assessment of their competence in producing 
functions: self-assessment, assessment by a friend, and assessment by a teacher. 

The liveliest coursebook ever produced for Indonesian/Malay is actually an 
Indonesian version of a format which appeared for the first time in a junior high 
school Italian text. This text, AvatitH, which appeared in 1982, made lavish use 
c' colour, full-page cartoon formats, interesting layouts, jazzy action-filled 
photos, realia and aspects of teenage life. The core format was used for a French 
version, Qa bouge, published in 1988, and a Japanese version. Kimono, first 
published in 1990. A German language version is planned for 1993. The 
producers, CIS Publishers, see the format as evolving with each new coursebook, 
as communicative methodology becomes more developed, and through regular 
interaction v/ith language teachers. The main change has been the increasing 
emphasis on communicative activities or tasks. Ax/o! appeared in 1991, and Ayo! 
2 in 1992. As with Bahasa Tetanggaku, there is an elaborate package. In the 
case of A\/o!, there are coursebooks, workbooks, teacher's manual, cassettes and a 
series of four graded readers. 
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The teacher's manual for Ayo! proposes a cumulative approach to language 
teaching methodology: 

The Ayo! course represents an attempt to blend a functional, 
activity-based course with the most valuable elements of the 
grammatical, audio-lingual/-visual, and functional /notional 
methods. Rather than commit you to a narrow methodological path, 
we have endeavoured to offer a comprehensive range of approaches. 
We believe that this is the most realistic and helpful interpretation 
of 'communicative approach" {Teacher's Manual, p. 1). 

The Teacher's Manual emphasises 'a fun approach to teaching and learning' and 
provides 118 pages of support material for the first book alone, including 
explanaHon of the method, classroom techniques, direcHons for use, explanaHons 
in terms of the ALL Guidelines, as well as test, exercise and cartoon story sheets 
for photocopying. 

The coursebook explains that 'the overriding aim of Ayo! is to have students use 
the language to communicate with each other' and that 'it is important to the 
Ayo! method that grammatical explanations remain subservient to this essenHal 
communicative purpose'. The contents of each of the eight chapters, or 'steps' 
(langkah), could be laid out in a grid similar to that of Bahasa Tetanggaku, 
under four headings: 

1. communicative tasks 

2. situations and vocabulary 

3. cultural and linguistic background 

4. language points. 

Activities are organised in steps from the core cartoon story, through a 
progression of speaking activities from more to less structured. 

The 'Avanli! formula' is obvious on every page — the brightly coloured cartoons, 
lively photos, up-to-date language, multicultural student names, teenage 
lifestyles. It is also a very trendy Indonesia that is being presented. Rather 
than the solemn and reverential attitude to 'culture' of previous publications, 
this is a course where Indonesians drink Coca Cola, eat Burger King and like 
Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles. The quesHon mark hanging over Axjo! in 1992 is 
whether Books 3 and 4 will indeed be produced. Teachers will be reluctant to buy 
a series that caters only for junior high school. 

At least five readers (eight titles) have appeared since 1988. These arc McGarry 
and Sumarjono, Bersenang-senang (1988), Partoredjo, Bacaan Bahasa Indonesia 
Moderen (1989), George Quinn, Hidup Berwarna (1989), McGarry and Wmarto, 
Varia (1990), and four Ayo! readers: Komplotan; Di mana rumahmu. Daryo?; 
Laura, kamu keterlaluan; George, kamu seorang /i/ara.'. (1991-92). 

The readers also demonstrate the degree to which methodological emphases 
have changed. The Quinn reader Hidup Berwarna is the most traditional. It 
contains 21 literary pieces, including short stories, extracts from novels, and 
poems. But this is not the older orientation that saw literature as the major or 
'natural' source of reading materials. This is a deliberate 'attempt to narrow the 
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gap between learner and literature' (p. 1). The pieces are rewritten in simplified 
language and are organised thematically into four categories: Resistance and 
Revolution, Poverty and Wealth, Country and City, and Women and Men. And 
each piece is followed by four categories of exercises: 



Thus in the case of this reader, the exercises lead towards speech and active use 
of the language, in debates, role-plays, and dramas. 

Each of the other readers is also oriented towards communicative methods. The 
Ayo! readers form part of the overall package of activities. The Partoredjo 
reader has an introduction '•ecommonding activities to stimulate communication. 
And Bersenatig-setiang and Varia are both based on the current enthusiasm for 
real-life texts of a lively, popular nature, drawing on advertisements, short 
paragraphs and cartoons, and reproducing a number in colour. The key shared 
elements are the emphasis on authentic materials, an eye for interest, and the 
claim to set reading within a wider communicative framework. 

Beyond these published coursebooks and readers, other important initiatives 
have been taken in each of the States and Territories lO provide resources for 
teaching the language. Again no attempt has been made to provide an 
exhaustive description of all that has been and is being done. We noted above 
that Indonesian teachers in Victoria repr"t;,u that the development of 
Indonesian language programs based on the new Indonesian Study Design for the 
Victorian Certificate of Education which is to be examined for the first time in 
1992 had presented some difficulties. Teachers have found it especially difficult 
to collect authentic materials for the various discourse forms. Country teachers 
especially do not have easy access to resources that can more readily be obtained 
in the city or through the networking of local teachers. In the absence of any 
substantial funding for this purpose beyond the provision of four relief days for 
teachers to write materials for distribution to colleagues, teachers have had to 
produce the necessary support materials for the teaching and assessing the new 
course. This has taken place in voluntary workshop groups. Most of the 
organisational direction for the writing of materials has come from the Victorian 
Indonesian Language Teachers Association. It has obtained and distributed 
magazines and has organised writing days when 30 to 40 teachers have met to 
develop materials. It is reported that the teachers feel more confident working 
in groups where they are able to pool ideas and jointly interpret the guidelines of 
the Study Design. Tlicse work<=HnD ,>ecsions have produced units of work based on 
the Design, as well as suitable assessment task materials for the externally-set 
and in-school common assessment tasks. 

In tlic ACT there have been a number of projects which have contributed to the 
resources available there for teaching Indonesian. As far back as 1988 tutor 
group.s in Iniionosian for tenchors were organised and continue on a fortnightly 
ba' is. The groups make use of native speakers of Indonesian and discussion is 
organised on suitable topics for classroom work, according to teachers' needs. The 
Indonesian Language Teachers' Association conducted a survey and compiled a 



a. 
b. 



c. 



d. 



The story as a part of history and society 

The story as literature 

The story as ideas 

Rewriting and acting the story. 
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bibliography of the material resources held by individual teachers, schools and 
libraries in the ACT. This was done in order to facilitate the sharing of 
materials. Two part-time teachers of Indonesian were employed on a casual 
basis to survey all teachers of Indonesian and to write up the results. A teachers' 
training course was held in Canberra in 1989 in collaboration with the University 
of Canberra to train potential teachers of Asian languages. This course included 
several Indonesian teachers. Another valuable project worthy of mention 
involved co-operation between the Department of Education in the ACT and the 
Embassy of the Republic of Indonesia to produce an audio cassette tape of 30 songs 
with translations of the songs and transcription of the music. This cassette is to 
be sent to all schools teaching Indonesian in the ACT when completed. 

Teachers in New South Wales have produced resource materials for teaching 
Indonesian at primary and secondary level. This has been done at conferences or 
in-service workshops making use of funds provided by the New South Wales 
Department of Education, the Asian Studies Council or the Australian Second 
Language Learning Program. Much has also been created through the initiative 
of teachers themselves in the context of meetings organised by the New South 
Wales Indonesian Teachers Association or its parent organisation, the Modern 
Language Teachers Association. Some were the result of the participation of 
New South Wales teachers in the Teaching Indonesian as a Foreign Language 
course at the Intensive Course in Indonesian Language and Culture at Satya 
Wacana University in 1989-90. In 1989, 1990 and 1991 the following teaching 
units have been prepared to supplement the available texts for the new junior 
and senior syllabuses in New South Wales. For the Junior Syllabus there arc 
available Macam Macam, a collection of authentic materials, worksheets, 
quizzes, games, puzzles, pictures, etc, for each of the twelve junior syllabus 
topics; Siapapun, a unit on the topic 'Personal Desaiption' aimed at the level of 
Years 7 and 8; Remaja, a unit for Year 9 on youth in Indonesia and Australia based 
on the ALL Guidelines and covering a range of activities suitable for teenagers, 
including authentic materials, pop songs, pair work, games, and quizzes; Pencak- 
Silat, a teaching unit for Year 9-10 level, based on the martial art/dance form 
and using selected speech functions and grammar topics; Riimah, an illustrated 
descriptive unit on the house and home in Indonesia for Years 8 and 9; and Games, 
a variety of language learning games adapted for Indonesian. For the Senior 
Syllabus, the following resources have been prepared and arc available. 
Peranan Wattita is a complete unit on the topic of the role of women in 
contemporary Indonesia. It focuses on all four macro skills and is designed for 
Senior 2 and 3 Unit classes in New South Wales and is related to the syllabus 
options Songs and Contemporary Writing. The Environment is a collection of 
articles and resources in both Indonesian and English on the Contemporary Issues 
topic of the senior syllabus and contains some suggested learning strategies. 
Fir ally, for the Song Option, a collection of notes and questions on each of the 
selected songs for 1992 Higher School Certificate examination has been 
prepared. 

In South Australia, where the National Indonesian Language Curriculuit. Project 
is in part based, innovative use is being made of radio broadcasts. The 
Department of Education in conjunction with Radio 5EB1-FM has developed 
programs in several languages including Indonesian. In Queensland, apart from 
the LOTE Kit which has been mentioned above, a team from Asian and 
International Studies at Griffith University, headed by Dr Geoff WooUams, 
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with a grant from the Australian Second Language Learning Program and the 
Asian Studies Council, has produced a listening skills kit, Mari Dengarkan, for 
the Department of Education. It comprises four cassettes which contain aural 
comprehension passages and an accompanyi.ig booklet. There are some hundred 
passages in the form of short dialogues on themes and situations appropriate to 
the needs and interests of young learners of the language. Each situation is 
provided with dialogues at three levels, graded from basic to more difficult so 
that the kit can be used at different stages of learning. The language of the 
dialogues is colloquially appropriate to the specific situations and spoken by 
native speakers of the language. Notes on language and culture, vocabulary and 
sample comprehension questions have all been provided. 

Finally it is important that we take note here of two other projects. The first is a 
project designed to develop a proficiency rating scale for Indonesian as a Second 
Language. The project, being undertaken by the Centre for Applied Linguistics 
and Languages at Griffith University, is part of the larger project. Teaching 
Indonesian as a Foreign Language, funded by the Language and Literacy Branch 
of the Department of Employment, Education and Training. The proficiency 
rating scale is one for use with adult and adolescent learners of Indonesian and 
will be based upon the Australian Second Language Proficiency Ratings (ASLPR) 
which was initially published in 1979 and has been widely used with many 
languages. As well as the new scale, which will have been formally validated, 
project outcomes will include a set of materials for use in the direct approach 
characteristically used in testing learners with ASLPR and guidelines for the use 
of the scale, including its application to syllabus development and other issues 
beyond assessment. The project was originally planned to begin in 1992 and end in 
mid 1992. The second project, Reading Indonesian, is a project at the Northern 
Territory University, headed by Or George Quinn and supported by the 
Department of Employment, Education and Training with a grant of $99,000. 
Planned to begin in 1993 and to be completed by the end of 1994, the project will 
provide authentic Indonesian reading materials for classroom use but in a form 
which is accessible to students in Years 9-12 in Australian high schools. The 
materials, designed to be compatible with the National Indonesian Curriculum 
Project, are not for conventional comprehension exercises or for vocabulary 
building per se, but provide relevant and interesting starting points for classroom 
activities such as discussions, role-plays and debates. The materials will be 
drawn from novels, short stories, comic strips, news reports, letters and magazine 
human interest features. The issues to be covered include sport, the environment, 
mass media, personal relations, and Indonesian views of Australia. This project 
is very much in the spirit of Quinn's earlier Hidup Berwarna. 
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5.3.1.9 Conclusion: schools 

We can in general terms be very positive about developments which have taken 
place in the teaching and learning of Indonesian/Malay in Australian schools 
between 1986 and 1992. The numbers of students learning the language have 
increased quite dramatically, especially in primary schools and in the lower 
secondary school. The gender profile of students studying Indonesian /Malay 
suggests that equal numbers of boys and girls are learning the language at all 
levels of schooling, and it would seem that the problems created in the past by 
mixes of background speakers and second language learners have been resolved at 
least for the moment. No doubt, the new policy environment with respect to 
teaching languages other than English created around the adoption of the 
National Policy on Languages and public discussion of the economic rationale for 
the learning of languages, especially the languages of Australia's northern 
neighbours in Asia, have been instrumental in once again stimulating interest in 
the learning of Indonesian/Malay in Australian schools. The new policies have 
also stimulated Commonwealth, State and Territory governments to redesign 
school curricula to provide better for the study of languages at both primary and 
secondary levels, to rewrite syllabuses so that they are consistent with the new 
communicative methodology of teaching languages, and to develop strategies 
which hold the promise of ensuring continuity of study of the language between 
primary and secondary school and between the lower and upper secondary 
schools. We have also entered a period when the development of new materials 
for teaching Indonesian/Malay has begun again. Some of these new teaching 
materials have come from the funding initiatives of government, but much too 
has been done on the initiative of teachers themselves, whether working as 
individuals or in groups as they have prepared classroom programs compatible 
with the requirements of the new syllabuses. We have provided evidence also of 
the existence of a core of qualifieid and experienced teachers of the language, 
many of whom have first hand experience of life in Indonesia and Malaysia and 
some of whom, over the years and at their own expense, have taken the 
opportunity to attend in-country courses to upgrade their proficiency in the 
language. 

Considerable sums of public money have been involved in all this. We think 
here of the National Indonesian Language Curriculum Project, the funding of the 
development of a proficiency scale based upon the ASLPR, the new project for the 
development of reading materials for schools at the Northern Territory 
University, and the project for the design and implementation of a program for 
teaching Indonesian in cluster schools, co-ordinated at Ravenswood High School 
in Launceston, to mention only the largest projects. In many cases it has also been 
government funding which has made it possible for teachers to attend intensive 
language courses in Indonesia, providing them with the opportunity to upgrade 
their language proficiency and to experience Indonesia first hand. In this sense 
at least the teaching of Indonesian/Malay has not been better served by 
government since the days when it was first introduced into the Australian 
National University and the Universities of Melbourne and Sydney in the mid 
1950s. 

If there is reason for optimism, there is also reason for concern. While the 
numbers of students studying Indonesian/Malay have been increasing, the total 
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numbers of students studying languages other than EngLsh has remained but a 
small proportion of all school students, and those studying Indonesian/Malay but 
a small proportion of those studying languages. It is true that the number of 
students of Indonesian/Malay has been rising in the primary schools and lower 
secondary schools but numbers learning the language in the senior high school 
remain disappointingly small. The low enrolment at the latter level is 
significant because it would seem that it is here that students and their parents 
are making important decisions about their future education and careers; at this 
point, too, the proficiency which second language learners have achieved in 
Indonesian/Malay still falls far short of that required in the workplace. Of 
concern also are the disappointingly small numbers studying Ir .Ionesian /Malay 
in New South Wales, especially at the primary level. Here the difference with 
Victoria, where a very substantial gain in numbers has been recorded in recent 
years, is quite remarkable. One might have expected that the numbers of 
students of Indonesian/ Malay in these two States would have been more 
comparable, given the history of teaching the subject in both States, their 
population size, the importance of both States to the Australian economy and the 
priority status which the study of Indonesian/Malay has been accorded in both. 

However, perhaps the greatest reason for concern is the ambivalence in the 
Australian communit)' towards the value of languages other than English and to 
Indonesian/Malay in particular. Leal et al. have pointed out the brash 
monoculturalism and persistent monolingualism that are characteristic of 
influential sections of Australian society, and Ingleson has pointed to the Euro- 
centrism of Australian education. Public opinion polls in the late 1980s, while 
they provide some evidence of an appreciation of the study of languages in 
Australian education, certainly do not give us reason to believe that the study of 
languages other than English enjoys a high priority in the educational order of 
things. The business community is still far from convinced that knowledge of the 
languages and cultures of Australia's business partners is essential to their 
successful penetration of markets and investment overseas. And students, too, do 
not appear to have made up their minds that languages are important to their 
future careers. Those who do study languages and want to use the languages 
which they know in their career appear still to tend to want or expect to find 
careers as school teachers. On the other hand those students who do not study 
languages and want careers in business appear to regard proficiency in languages 
to be irrelevant, hidonesia, whatever the official government to government 
relationship might be, is, especially in the minds of middle class educated 
Australians, a major security threat, the focus of strong moral condemnation 
because of human rights abuses, a potential source of Asian immigration, a 
country of uncertain value to the future of Australia and, sf)ecifically in terms of 
trade and investment, not one of Australia's major trading partners. For most 
business people Indonesia is largely a closed book. At the very best, Indonesia is 
for many Australians, a pleasant tourist destination. As we have suggested, 
those attitudes toward Indonesia are not recent. They have deep historical roots 
in Australian society. 

For whatever reasons Australians find such attitudes acceptable, these views of 
Indonesia are, in the long term, quite untenable and damaging to Australia's own 
self interests. Indonesia is not a present threat to Australia's security. In a 
situation in which Australia can no longer depend on the protection of great 
English-speaking allies, there is much of mutual advantage to be achieved from 
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diplomatic and strategic co-operaiion between Indonesia and Australia. Nor are 
all Indonesians responsible for thost actions which have brought charges of 
human rights abuse. There are indeed many Indonesians who disapprove of 
what has happened. Australia no longer has any special economic ties with 
Great Britain, and in recent Hmes it has become clear that the United States of 
America cannot always be relied upon to adopt economic policies which do not 
damage the Australian economy. However great poverty in Indonesia might be 
and however much Indonesia might still be regarded as a developing nation, its 
economy has grown over the past two decades at rates which can only be dreamt 
of in Australia at the present time. There are undoubtedly opportunities there 
for trade and investment which are of mutual benefit to both countries. 
Australians ought to be more realistically aware of these, as they ought to be 
aware of the potential in the arts, in education, on the question of the 
environment, in tourism and in the areas of consultancies and technological 
services for greater interchange with Indonesia. Australians in general need to 
become more realistically aware of the parameters of a total relationship 
between the two nations. Above all they ought not to assume that the 
relationship is fixed once and for all within its present parameters. The 
dramatic changes in the world in recent times would seem to make such a view 
uncontroversial. Australia can only make its way in the world as a small nation. 
We need to develop attitudes and strategies in our dealings with the rest of the 
world which are appropriate to such a standing. Amongst many other things, 
getting 'clever' as a small nation means learning to use the languages of other 
people and enjoying all the advantages of doing so in our dealings with them. 

In the context of a broadening and more complex relationship between Australia 
and Indonesia, it would seem uncontroversial to argue that increasing numbers of 
Australians in all walks of life who have high levels of linguistic proficiency in 
Indonesian/Malay and knowledge of Indonesian culture and society will have 
increasingly important roles to play in the relationship. Another way of saying 
the same thing is that there must be real jobs at the end of the line. Leal et al. 
pointed out that it is importantly but not exclusively the responsibility of the 
education sector to manage the re-orientation in Australian culture which would 
make this first imaginable and then make it happen. If changes of this order are 
involved, languages cannot be left in the classroom, where they have been for 
much of their official history in Australia. If those Australians who are 
uncertain that a proficiency in Indonesian /Malay is at all important to the 
relationship between the two countries are to be convinced that it is indeed so, 
then experience of the advantages of its use in daily life must become more 
commonplace than it is. In this context, what goes on in the language classroom in 
schools is crucially important. Students must learn to communicate successfully 
and interpret what is said in the language of another culture. To achieve this 
there are several prerequisites. 

To teach a language successfully requires time. Students must be able to study the 
language continuously for a certain number of hours over a period of years and to 
do so regularly and intensively. Such a regime also requires an adequate supply 
of teachers trained to teach the language, strategies to ensure that the student 
can continue to study the language across different levels of education and, 
vitally, experience using the language outside the language classroom. In the 
case of Indonesian /Malay, there is a core of trained and experienced teachers 
available. However, evidence of a shortage of trained teachers, particularly at 
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the primary level in some States, exists at the present time, and, certainly, 
unless measures are taken to train new teachers, the shortage is likely to become 
more acute if numbers of students continue to increase as they have done in recent 
years. It certainly seems that many trained and experienced teachers of the 
language are calling for the support of expert language consultants who know 
Indonesian /Malay and for professional development training to assist them to 
prepare classroom programs and materials compatible with the communicative 
method. They also need to improve and maintain their proficiency in 
Indonesian /Malay. While training in the new methodology might be organised 
by expert language consultants in the form of in-service courses, upgrading 
teachers' proficiency in the language ought to be provided on a regular basis and 
is clearly best done in-country. Where this is not possible, however, intensive 
courses in Australia should be made available. Use of the language outside the 
language classroom might be organised in a number of ways: through contact 
with members of the Indonesian-speaking community here in Australia, in 
language immersion programs such as the one at Roeville college in Victoria and 
through study trips to Indonesia. At the present time, there are few immersion 
programs in Indonesian/ Malay and there is still much to be done to expand the 
contacts between schools, teachers and students in Australia and Indonesia 
through organised school visits to Indonesia, teacher and student exchanges and 
sister-school arrangements. Even in the area of curriculum and materials 
development, where so much is occurring at the present time, costs and lack of 
expertise threaten to inhibit the full exploitation of existing technology and 
leave the subject languishing in the wake of other languages better positioned to 
take advantage of these new technologies. The present dearth of high quality, 
visually interesting video material, computer software and integrated 
multimedia programs for Indonesian /Malay is likely to continue. And here it 
must be remembered that, outside of Indonesia and Malaysia, there is nowhere 
else in the world where Indonesian /Malay is taught so widely in schools as in 
Australia. Consequently any commercially based development of sophisticated 
teaching materials will be restricted by the small market. 



5.3.2 Higher education 



5.3.2.1 Introduction 

Above it has beoji noted that, significantly, it has been in a climate of opinion 
largely ordered by ambitions and anxieties about economic prosperity, and the 
attempts of governments both to establish clear vocational goals for Australian 
education and to integrate the Australian economy with the economies of the 
Asia-Pacific region, that the numbers of school students studying 
Indonesian/Malay have increased rapidly. As in schools so in institutions of 
higher education, the numbers studying Indonesian /Malay have grown in the 
period between 1987 and 1992. In 1988, Indonesian/ Malay was the sixth most 
studied language iti higher education in this country, and one of six languages 
which were taken by 77.9% of students of languages at this level. In this year, 
however, only 0.59% of total undergraduate student load (EFTSU) in universities 
and colleges of advanced education was studying Asian languages and of these 
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Students, only 9.59% were taking Indonesian/Malay compared with 64.48% and 
21.98% who were studying Japanese and Chinese respectively (see Chapter 2). In 
1990 Leal et al. reported that only 1.888% of total student load (EFTSU) in 
higher education was enrolled to study languages other than English. In this 
year, despite the fact that Indonesian /Malay was the fourth most widely 
available language in institutions of higher education, it was only the seventh 
most studied language, taken by just 0.1% of student load. Yet it was still one of 
eight languages studied by 92.7% of students taking languages other than English 
in Australian higher education. Whatever the position of Indonesian/Malay in 
relation to other languages in higher education, the numbers of students studying 
the language have risen steadily between 1988 when there wore 200 EFTSUs and 
1992 when they numbered 502 EFTSUs. 

We have also noted above that the heads of departments teaching 
Indonesian/Malay in institutions of higher education acknowledged the 
importance of new Commonwealth and State government policies affecting the 
study of languages and the study of Asia. These policies, and the reports 
associated with them, created a positive environment in which to promote the 
study of the language in higher education. Moreover, it v,-ould seem these same 
policies and reports have also, in one way or another, influenced the rationale 
for teaching Indonesian /Malay in Australian universities. Responses to the 
project's survey of heads of departments teaching the language were by no means 
uniform in this respect. Some departments emphasised the benefits to the nation, 
and others, those for the individual. Some couched their rationale in general 
terms, mentioning the economic, geo-political, demographic, and cultural 
significance of Indonesia, situated just to the north of Australia, while others 
explained their courses more pragmatically as attempts to teach a working 
knowledge of Indonesian /Malay and skills in learning and adapting to a new 
cultural environment. Yet others had their attention more on the specifics of the 
style of language teaching and its educational linkages with other programs of 
study in tertiary institutions. It would seem that the response to government 
policies, at the level of the departments teaching Indonesian /Malay, are very 
much dependent on local circumstances and the particular educational and 
intellectual horizons of staff members in different institutions.^'^ 



5.3.2.2 Language study across the divide: school to university 

Leal et al. acknowledged the effect on student enrolments of the perception that 
the learning of languages other than English was a long and complex process. In 
the absence of any compulsory requirement for languages to enter higher 
education, which they described as the 'single most important factor in the 
relative decline of language learning at the secondary and tertiary levels'. Leal 
et al. argued that students seeking entrance to higher education had turned to 
other subjects perceived to be less difficult in order to maximise their aggregate 
marks. They also pointed out that students perceived that mark scaling and the 
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presence of native speakers had exacerbated the disadvantage which derived 
from the inherent difficulty which they associated with the study of languages. 
This situation meant that relatively few students entered higher education 
sufficiently well equipped to commence the study of languages at anything other 
than the level of beginners' courses. Both Ingleson and Leal el ai, like others 
before them, recognised the importance of the link between the situation of 
teaching languages in school and in higher education. Ingleson documented the 
relationship in the case of those students studying Chinese, Japanese and 
Indonesian/Malay in 1989. Some 30% of students studying Japanese, 78% of those 
studying Chinese and 69% of those studying Indonesian /Malay in first year at 
university in this year had studied languages at school (Ingleson 1989 1:144). 
This situation had two important consequences. In the first place only those 
students who had studied languages at school entered higher education with a 
level of proficiency in a language which would allow them to achieve levels of 
proficiency on graduation which approached those adequate for ust. in the work 
place. In the second place, those who chose to begin the study of languages at 
university not only faced the heavy work loads attached to beginners' courses but 
also had little prospect of achieving a level of proficiency which they would 
require in the work place (Leal el al. 1991 Lxxxiv, 126-7). 

Above wo noted that both Ingleson and Leal et al. believed that the study of 
languages other than English ought to be available to all students in schools. 
Despite their advocacy of the benefits of language study neither Leal et al. nor 
Ingleson recommended the immediate reintroduction of a compulsory language 
requirement for entrance to higher education. Leal et al., however, did believe 
that language learning was in the process of becoming compulsory again, and 
considered that in the long term there should be a compulsory language 
requirement for entrance into higher education. In the meantime they were of the 
view that some loading should be given to university entrance scores for 
languages other than English in the manner adopted at Melbourne and Monash 
universities (Leal et al. 1991 1:126, 128, 184). Nicholas el al. also recognised the 
severe blow' dealt to enrolments in languages other than English by the 
abolition of compulsory language requirements for entry to institutions of higher 
education. Tliey were, however, opposed to their re-introduction. To do so could 
only create resentment in the general community, grown accustomed to an 
educational environment where encouragement of and reward for effort and not 
compulsion was accepted as the norm (Nicholas et al. 1993:197-198). As we have 
seen, they did, however, suggest other strategies for dealing with the situation 
in which the combined effects of the disincentive to the study of languages 
created by the scaling of marks in examinations at the end of Year 12 were 
reinforced by the procedures for (?ntry into tertiary education. They argued that 
the acceptance of flexible entry points to tertiary courses, not just in the area of 
languages, but in other subjects as well, would permit language study to be 
integrated in a wider variety of study programs. This and the wider acceptance 
of double degree programs, also recommended by Leal el al. (1991 1:87), would 
create a better interface between a desirable balance of breadth and 
specialisation in the final years of schooling and prerequisites for tertiary study, 
and recognise the important contribution which the study of languages had for a 
briwd range of disciplines in higher education. Tliey were also in support of the 
award of bonus points for language study for entry to tertiary institutions or 
particular faculties, which we have seen Leal cl al. favoured (Nicholas et al. 
1W3:1«4-1«7). 
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5.3.2.3 Time and language study 

Staff in language departments acknowledged that workloads and low levels of 
proficiency were products of the fact that there were too few hours available for 
language study in normal undergraduate courses. The normally available 540 
hours were far too few to achieve even a basic command of a second language (720 
hours in the case of languages like French, German and Italian, 1,140 in the case 
of Indonesian/Malay and 2,400 in the case of Arabic, Chinese and Japanese).^^ 
Attempts have been made in some institutions to address this issue. Some have 
introduced intensive courses or intensive elements into courses and there were 
others where four year degree programs, with one year spent preferably in- 
country, had been established. Ingleson noted the existence of intensive courses 
for Asian languages held in the long vacation in Australia and in-country. 
Nicholas et al. also underlined the importance of in-country experience which 
they argued was the best means of providing teachers and students with the 
experience of using the languages they taught and learned. In general, however, 
the attendant costs to institutions and students alike were serious obstacles to the 
widespread adophon of such measures (Leal et al. 1991:127, 129-30). Attempts to 
increase the numbers of hours available to intensify the teaching of languages 
have also been inhibited by the regime of normal degree courses. Despite obvious 
differences in the nature of language learning compared with other areas of 
teaching in higher education, contact hours and the length of degrees for 
language subjects were expected to be comparable with other subjects (Leal et al. 
1991 1:127, 129-30; Ingleson 1989 1:113-5, 151-2, 180). 

In the case of Indonesian/Malay in particular, the survey sent to heads of 
departments did not raise directly the question of hours allocated to the study of 
the language. Nor did heads of department themselves raise this question 
specifically when asked to prioritise those factors which they considered were 
specifically promoting or inhibiting the study of Indonesian/Malay in their 
institutions. Departments, however, have not been content to work within the 
time constraints which degree structures presently impose upon language coursers 
and they have sought ways to address the problems created by such constraints 
on time by creating the p<)ssibility of study of the language in-country and a 
number of heads of departments mentioned such possibiliHes when responding to 
the survey sent to them. 

The Australian National University is a good example of developments of this 
sort. In 1992 a new four/five year degree of Bachelor of Indonesian Studies was 
approved which requires students to spend one year in Indonesia. The in-country 
provision for this degree is facilitated by a memorandum of understanding 
between the Australian National University and Gajah Mada University in 
Indonesia. Students studying Indonesian as part of other degrees at the 
Australian National University can also obtain credit for shorter periods of 
intensive in-country study of the language by attending the Indonesian Summer 
School in Indonesia held under the auspices of an agreement between Monash 
University and Gajah Mada University. The Centre for Continuing Education at 
the Australian National University also provides an Inlen' ve Indonesian 
Summer Course in Canberra for students from all over Australia, llie Australian 
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Nntumal Uni\crsity is not alone in making such provision for intensive and in- 
country training for its students. Murdoch University too has similar 
arrangements in a sister-state relationship between Western Australia and the 
Indonesian Province of East Java. Arrangements at Murdoch provide for its 
students to study at the IKIP Malang in East Java. Murdoch also has 
iirrangenients in place for its students to study at Gajah Mada University and at 
the University of Science in Penang in Malaysia. The Northern Territory 
University under a memorandum of co-operation with Nusa Cendana University 
(Kupang) and Pattimura University (Ambon) also provides a program to teach 
its students in Indonesia. The oldest arrangement of this kind is the one which 
exists between the University of Sydney and Satya Wacana University in 
Salatiga, Central Java. The Intensive Course in hidonesian Language and Culture 
which has been run under this agreement has long provided an opportunity for 
students to study Indonesian in-country. While in the past credit has 
occasionalh' been granted to students attending the course, from 1994 a new six- 
wcok course, designed specifically for this purpose, will be credited to degrees at 
the University of Sydney, Griffith University in Queensland and other 
in^'titution'.. on demand. A new departure under this same agreement is a new 
Contemporary Indonesia Program for a four-week course on the economic 
development, government and politics and cultural change in Indonesia. The 
course, to be taught initially in English, is available to be credited to 
undergraduate and postgraduate degrees at the University of Sydney from 1994. 
La Trobe is also understood to have signed formal agreements with Indonesian 
universities to provide for staff and student exchange, and the University of 
l asmania l'^ alni negotiating a similar arrangement with the IKIP in Bandung. 

TheH' initiatives to create the infrastructure to make it possible for students of 
Indonesian/Malav to studv in Indonesia and Malaysia are of enormous 
significance. There could bo no better way for students to attain a high level of 
proficiency in the language and to experience the culture of Indonesia and 
\lala\''ia first hand. Clearly there are areas of employment which require 
person.'- with these skills and experience and it must become increasingly possible 
to provide Australians with the opportunity to study in Indonesia and Malaysia. 
The greatest single problem in the way of students studying in-country is the 
financial support available for the enterprise. At present a limited number of 
scholarships have been made available by Department of Employment 
Ivdueation and Training, the Austmlia-lndonesia Institute and by individual 
State and Territinv governments. Tlie provision of these must continue into the 
future and the schemes under which they operate must be expanded to provide 
adequate support for periods of up to one vear. It must become quite normal for 
those who require a high level of proficiency in Indonesian/Malay in 
employment to have studied for a year in Indonesia or Malaysia. While the 
expansion of courses for Australians to study Indonesian/Malay in-country is to be 
encouraged, there is px'rhaps danger that too great a duplication of such courses 
will create small, costly and academically weak programs. As has happened in 
the United States, there is perhaps a role here for a consortium of Australian 
universities. There is certainly a need for the Australian Government to 
establish some official formal framework with the governments of Indonesia and 
Malaysia under which in-country training might take place, facilitating the 
running of courses, the issuing of visas, and the allocation of places in Indonesian 
and Malaysian universities. 
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5.3.2.4 Varieties of proficiencies and streaming 

By the late i980s, opposition to beginners' courses in languages other than 
English in universities had definitely become a thing of the past and many 
language departments catered for beginners by streaming their courses or 
providing programs which catered for individualised learning. However, both 
Ingleson and Leal et al. reported that the special courses or streams for beginners 
were still not universally available. Tne problem, at least in the case of Asian 
languages, was one of inadequate levels of staffing (Ingleson 1989 1:115). Where 
there was no streaming, groupings of beginners, those with prior knowledge of a 
language gained at school and even those with varying degrees of native- 
speaker proficiency were gathered in the same course. Ingleson noted that this 
was particularly a problem in the case of Chinese and Indonesian/Malay in 
institutions of higher education where the proportion of background speakers 
was in some instances as high as 50%. This seriously jeopardised hopes of 
teaching modern languages successfully (Ingleson 1989 1:114, 116-7; Leal et al. 
1991 1:104). Another practice, which was frequently adopted in the case of Asian 
languages, was that of placing those students who had studied a language to 
matriculation level at school in a second year rather than a first year course. 
This of course imposed limitations on the levels of proficiency which such 
students might be expected to achieve. Where no specific provision was made to 
provide for them, this practice in effect placed them at the same level of 
proficiency at graduation as those who had begun the study of a language for the 
first time at university (Ingleson 1989 1:115; Leal et al. 1991 1:104-5). 



5.3.2.5 The curriculum of language programs in higher education 

Language departments in higher education at the end of the 1980s still accepted 
the same broad purpose for language study which we noted in earlier periods. At 
this time, however, staff in 'anguage departments placed considerably more 
emphasis upon teaching communicative skills than they had in the past and 
consequently staff had expectations that, even in the limited time they had 
available, their students would graduate with high levels of oral-aural 
proficiency. Leal et al. were inclined to explain this change of attitude because 
language departments had come to expect that they would have to teach 
students who were beginning the study of languages at the level of higher 
education. Apart from training in the area of communication skills, language 
departments also continued to provide courses on aspects of society and culture. 
We have seen above that this had been a long-standing practice and one which 
encompassed not only the study of literature, but other aspects of the society and 
culture (see Chapter 3). There was resistance in most language departments to a 
recent tendency to conceive of language study in the narrow terms of a purely 
linguistic competence, an attitude frequently associated with the study of Asian 
languages, difficult to learn and taught in professional faculties such as 
commerce and education (Leal et al. 1991 1:75). The emphasis on social and 
cultural studies is regarded as important in training undergraduate students 
because such knowledge is considered important to the integration of students' 
linguistic knowledge within a more broadly conceived communicative 
competence. It is also central to the training of postgraduate students and to the 
interests of staff in those areas of linguistic and cultural studies traditionally 
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associated with research in language departments. It was also in some measure 
the result of a lack of co-ordination between the programs of language 
departments and those of other departments teaching other disciplines in the 
humanities and social sciences. These other departments offered courses on 
cultural, social and historical aspects of the same countries as did language 
departments. There was little evidence that non-language departments 
encouraged their students, still less expected them, to possess a knowledge of 
languages other than English to pursue their studies (Leal et al. 1991 1:75-83). 

It comes as no surprise that departments teaching Indonesian /Malay shared 
these same two broad goals of study. Their primary goal was the development of 
the student's communicative proficiency in Indonesian/Malay. This, as they all 
acknowledged in one way or another, involved students acquiring an 
understanding of Indonesian/Malay culture. The site of integration was the 
language course itself. While linguistic proficiency was the primary focus of 
these courses, cultural awareness played an important role in the development of 
the student's communicative competence and the materials used were designed to 
address the social and cultural aspects of language use. In some cases the matter 
was left at that and students were either required or left to pursue the study of 
the anthropology, history, politics, or literature of Indonesia in discipJinary 
studies taught by other departments in the institution. In other cases, di.^crete 
disciplinary-based modules were integrated into the structure of the language 
courses at various points to provide students with a systematically organised 
knowledge of the history and culture of the Indonesian/Malay area. In the first 
years of study such courses were independent of a knowledge of 
Indonesian/Malay, while in senior classes they were frequently dependent upon 
a student's command of the language and designed to contribute further to it. 
Depending upon their disciplinary character such courses might bridge the gap 
between language study and courses offered by disciplinary departments in such 
subjects as anthropology, history, political science or sociology, or they might 
stand a'.one as frequently courses in literature do. This depended entirely on local 
conditions in particular institutions.^" 



Ingleson provided information on the existing combination of Asian language 
study (first year students of Chinese, Indonesian/Malay and Japanese) with 
other disciplines. Some 74% of students studying Asian languages combined their 
language studies with disciplines in the humanities and social sciences. This no 
doubt was the product of the subject areas of the faculties of primary location of 
language departments. Only 1 7% combined language study with commerce or 
economics, 4% with engineering and computing and 3% with physics (Ingleson 
1989 1:143). These percentages correlate well with the findings of the survey of 
students conducted by the Centre for Export Marketing at the University of New 



''S I hi" ciimnu'iu lo which Ihii lixitmili." is altiichi'd wms based on response;, lo queslmns in the universities 
survey nl the present project which asked hends ol departments, What arc the intellectual, professional and 
social objectives of the Indonesian/Malaysi.in language course(s) you teach?', 'In your 
Indonesian/Malnysian Innj^age course(s) what is the relationship between the linguistic trnining of students 
and the dev elopment of their cultural awareness?' Seventeen of the 21 departments surveyed answiTed both 
ijuotions 
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South Wales. With the exception of Japanese, few of the students surveyed 
thought it important to speak other languages, a result which correlated well 
with the fact that few were motivated to seek careers in export management or 
careers which would require them to work in Asia (Centre for Export Marketing 
1991:47-51). Clearly findings such as these bode ill for government plans for the 
wider teaching of (Asian) languages in professional faculties. We have seen 
above that, while Ingleson was inclined to dismiss the regime of degree 
requirements of professional faculties and time-tabling as substantial inhibitions 
to the study of languages in these faculties. Leal et al. had argued that these 
factors were important obstacles. Leal et al. did, however, discover instances 
where such courses did exist, suggesting that there was some evidence of a desire 
in some institutions of higher education to include the learning of a language in 
the training of students in professional faculties. Leal et al. reported that the 
principle demand came from business studies, economics and law and noted thdt 
there were also successful programs taught in the case of engineering and 
medicine (Leal et al. 1991 1:129). 

In language departments there has been long-standing resistance to the idea of 
servicing other departments. This resistance was founded upon a belief, shared 
with other departments, that the study of their subjects in higher education must 
be 'a self-justifying enterprise' (Leal et al. 1991 1:83). This sense of necessary 
autonomy in language departments had been exacerbated in the second half of 
the 1980s by a more general concern that the pressure to orient higher education 
to utilitarian goals in the interest of the national economy would seriously 
detract from the central humanist purpose of teaching and research programs in 
language departments. In departments teaching Asian languages resistance to 
the idea of servicing other departments, according to Ingleson, appeared also to 
have arisen as 'a defensive reaction at a time of declining resources and student 
numbers' (Ingleson 1989 1:117). It is perhaps a reflection of this resistance that 
staff in language departments rated lowest amongst their expectations of 
students their vocational preparation, despite the fact that school teaching, and 
interpreting and translation, were two areas where language graduates might 
most often expect to find employment. This was an attitude to which Wykes had 
drawn attention 25 years earlier (see Chapter 3). It is not surprising then that 
Leal rt al. reported that co-ordination between the programs of language 
departments and those in higher education responsible for the training of 
language teachers was poor. In the case of interpreting and translation, low 
enrolments and the high costs of providing specialist courses in this area made it 
impossible to establish and maintain courses within the constraints of universitv 
budgets (Leal et al. 1991 1:82). 

The present project specifically attempted to asses the availability of courses of 
Indonesian/ Malay across different degrees in the institutions of higher education 
where the language was offered as a subject. It did so through an examination of 
university handbooks, and the survey of heads of departments leachnig 
Indonesian/Malay specifically asked two questions designed to elicit 
information on the relationship between the study of the language and different 
degrees and disciplines in each institution.'''' As with other languages, the 



Ihi' two inu'Mion'. ri'K'V.im lolhi- I'.-iir uiT.' •^.>UI Iii.l..ni-.i,in . \1,\l,iv uuip.i'(-) -uc .is .iil.il'lr ... -lu^lrnl- in 
uhul\ili-fp-ii'vlnKluri".in v..iir in\i\ .'rvilv'' .wJ IV-mlu- iIm' ri'l,ili..i\Miip Ih'Iuv.'P \ ..iir ln.l..ni-.Mn l,int;ii.\,;i' 
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faculty of primary location of Indonesian/Malay have historically been those 
responsible for teaching the humanities and social sciences. Alternatively, in 
some cases, it has been faculties of education. This appears still very much to be 
tlie case. In these faculties, while mention was made of particular combinations 
of tlie study of the language with a number of disciplines such as anthropology, 
history or linguistics, such combinations appear not to be the result of deliberate 
plans but rather arise from student choice and are certainly the product of local 
circumstances within particular institutions. The project found evidence that the 
language was available to students beyond faculties of arts or social sciences in 
all the universities where the language was taught. Frequent mention was made 
of egrees in education, commerce, economics or business studies, sometimes of 
engineering, law, nursing, and one or two mentions of science and veterinary 
science. The availability of Indonesian/Malay in combination with interpreting 
and translating was mentioned only in the case of Deakin University where it is 
available within the courses of the Graduate Diploma in 
Interpreting/Translation. While some of these combinations may have been long 
available, many appear to bo the result of relatively recent initiatives. It must 
be kept in mind in this regard that although the study of Indonesian/Malay is 
possible within the degree structures of these latter degrees or combined degrees, 
frequently there are restrictions placed on the availability of the language and 
frequently availability docs not necessarily mean that students are actively 
encouraged to take advantage of the opportunity which is available. The project 
was not able to ascertain the numbers of students of Indonesian/Malay enrolled in 
the different degrees. The statistical information available simply did not 
permit this level of analysis. One suspects, however, that although there may 
be particular exceptions, higleson's calculations reported above still hold in 
general. Certainly, some heads of departments responding to the survey 
questionnaire sent to them mentioned that the study of the language was confined 
to students in one or two ^acuities, and, interestingly, an investigation at the 
University of Sydney revealed that, although the study of Indonesian /Malay 
can in fact be combined with the study of other disciplines within a wide range of 
undergraduate degrees, some of them quite long established, such as Bachelor of 
Arts, Arts (Asian Studies), Arts/Law, Economics, Education, Engineering and 
Science, very few students outside the Bachelor of Arts or Arts (Asian Studies) in 
fact studied the language. This corroborates the survey of university staff at this 
university reported above, which suggested that there is a great deal of 
uncertainty amongst staff about the importance of the study of Indonesian /Malay 
and of Southeast Asia more generally to the future plans of the university. It 
should be said that it may not at all be inappropriate that in certain degrees 
only small numbers of students should be undertaking the study of a language. In 
this respect there is need of a more detailed inquiry on the question of the 
appropriateness of the study of languages other than English as part of different 
degrees and a statistical investigation of the numbers of students studying 
Indonesian/Malay and other languages enrolled in different degrees in 
universities in Australia. Where the study of the language is appropriate it 
ought to be actively encouraged. 
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5.3.2.7 Qualifications of academic staff in language departments 

At tlie time when Ingleson and Leal et al. wrote their reports, the staff of 
language departments in higher education had qualifications attained in 
research degrees, but, unlike their counterparts in schools, did not generally have 
any specific training as teachers of language. The survey of academic staff in 
language departments conducted by Leal cf al. found that, in general, the area in 
which most staff are qualified to research and teach is literature. Only a 
minority of staff have qualifications to research and teach linguistics, 
civilisation/culture and sociology. In the case of Indonesian/Malay, however, 
this was not the case. There were fewer staff qualified to teach literature. In 
fact. Leal et al. claimed that 'the newly introduced Asian language programs in 
general, and those in the newer universities in particular, offer their language in 
combination with a much wider range of areas than the older European language 
programs' (Leal et al. 1991 1:133-4; cf. Ingleson 1989:118). 

The multifaceted character of teaching programs in language departments 
obviously requires academic staff with a variety of different disciplinary 
specialisations. Given the growing specialisation and professionalisation of the 
teaching of language, it is essential that amongst the staff of language 
departments are staff trained properly to teach particular languages and with a 
research interest in teaching the language they teach. Such members of staff, 
while they would not necessarily do all the language teaching, would do the 
bulk of it, but, more importantly, would assist with the design of other 
'disciplinary' based courses ensuring that their assumptions about the levels of 
communicative proficiency of students were appropriate and that they actively 
contributed to the development of students' command of the language and ability 
to communicate in it. It should be noted here that at some point in the process, 
academic staff in other disciplinary departments ought to be drawn upon, 
perhaps teaching courses in the programs of language departments or teaching 
courses within their own departments to advanced students whose command of a 
language permits them to make use of the language in disciplinary based courses. 



5.3.2.8 Teaching methodology, technological support and materials 

It would seem then that there was broad consensus in language departments 
concerning the purpose of la-guage study. However, according to Leal cl nt. and 
Ingleson, there was a lack of general agreement about teaching methodologies 
and assessment procedures amongst teachers of languages in higher education. 
This situation contrasted markedly with that which existed in the late l%()s 
and early 1970s when there was a general optimism about the adoption of the 
audio-lingual method of teaching languages. Since then, however, there had 
grown a considerable scepticism about the claims attached to this method of 
teaching languages, and in the absence of any research which supported the 
claims of any particular methodology or form of assessment, there was a strong 
inclination to be eclectic when deciding which teaching and assessment 
strategies were appropriate to teach languages other than English. The 
teaching and assessment strategies adonted varied between languages, teachers 
and the perceptions of student needs. It is not surprising, therefore, that Ingleson 
and Leal ct <?/. reported that a wide variety of syllabus types and assessment 
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pu)codurcs wore employed. They found that the functional type of syllabus, 
often linked to grammaticai analysis, had the widest acceptance but 'few 
enthusiastic advocates'. The forms of assessment most favoured were 
conversation, grammar, composition and translation and they often varied 
between one course or even part of a course and another. Staff in language 
departments were either ignorant of or not in favour of existing proficiency rating 
systems which both Leal et al. and Ingleson favoured (Leal et al. 1991 1:106-14; 
compare Bowden and Quinn in Ingleson 1989 11:137-73; Ingleson 1989 1:168-9). In 
the case of Asian languages, Ingleson noted that there was a growing awareness 
of the needs of learners and a consequent concern about careful definition of the 
range of proficiency which a learner must have to communicate effectively. He 
was, however, of the view that in the absence of any 'criterion-based measure of 
proficiency', any argument about methodology would in the final analysis be 
impossible to resolve (Ingleson 1989 1:113-4). The low level of funding for 
research into language teaching and the lack of adequate resources available in 
language departments within the budgetary constraints in most institutions 
meant that resources were not available. for any extensive revision of syllabuses 
other than in the area of the study of Asian languages which had received 
special funding for this purpose (Leal et al. 1:106-12). 

As we reported above, the impact of the new func .onal-notional and 
communicative methodologies for teaching languages have only recently begun to 
influence the teaching of Indonesian/Malay in Australian schools and 
iini\'ersities and it is still far too early to be able to assess their impact beyond 
making one or two comments. The great advantage of both these methodologies 
as we Iiave said earlier is the manner in which they attempt to simulate the 
authenticity of language use outside of the classroom, attend to the non-verbal 
aspects of communication and to the sociolinguistic dimensions of the use of the 
language. However, the place of grammar in the teaching of language has often 
become uncertain in actual classroom situations. The Indonesian Curr-'ulum 
Materials project of the national TIFL Project is currently addressing the "ler 
integration of the teaching of grammar in the tertiary classroom and producing a 
reference grammar specially designed for the use of teachers and students in the 
classroom. The survey of heads of departments teaching Indonesian/Malay 
specifically asked them to comment on the levels of proficiency of their students. 
Clearly most were able to do so only in terms of performance within the 
framework of their particular course. Only four of the 22 respondents to the 
question used either ASLPR or NAATI (National Accreditation Authority for 
Translators and Interpreters) ratings to do so. At the University of New South 
Wales, for example, they rate those students who complete the Introductory 
course at ASLPR level 1+, those who complete the Intermediate course at 
between 2 and 3, and their advanced students between levels 3 and 4. These 
ratings are mentioned because they are built into the national TIFL Indonesian 
Curriculum Materials project, and ASLPR ratings are the basis of the proficiency 
rating scale for Indonesian to be developed by Ingram and Woollams at Griffith 
University as part of the same Project. When the scale for Indonesian is 
finalised, the teaching of linguistic content in the Indonesian /Malay classroom 
may become more stabilised and more uniform across institutions (see above). 

Leal ct III. Inve argued that there was a particular need to take full advantage 
of technological advances. Technological changes in the past had created 
significant changes in teaching languages other than English. The introduction 
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into the learning environment of computers and satellite links would also create a 
more flexible infrastructure for the learning of languages and greater potential 
for self-managed learning programs. Before the full potential of such innovation 
could be exploited, however. Leal et al. argued that there was a need both for 
research into how such technology could best be used and to provide appropriate 
training for teachers so that they became familiar with the technologies 
available. In this new environment, argued Leal et al, language courses ought to 
become less textbook-based and textbooks give way to packages of materials 
•that can be pillaged by teachers'. They noted, however, that new technologies 
and materials were not universally available for all languages at the tertiary 
level and signalled the lack of reward for the specialist in university 
departments to creating them. Academic careers were enhanced 'by producing 
publications other than language textbooks'! (Leal e\ al. 1991 1:157-61). 

Important initiatives have been taken to improve the materials and 
methodology available in the tertiary classroom for teaching 
Indonesian/Malay. The poor provision of course materials and the need to 
improve the methodology for teaching the language were problems recognised by 
the Asian Studies Council which, after a period of consultation, in 1992 
established a national research and development project specifically designed to 
strengthen these two aspects of teaching Indonesian /Malay in higher education 
and to facilitate co-operation between Indonesian and Australian scholars in 
order to achieve these goals. The project. Teaching Indonesian as a Foreign 
Language (TIFL), funded through the Language and Literacy Branch of the 
Department of Employment, Education and Training, involves co-operation 
between the staff of the Northern Territory University, where it is co-ordinated, 
Flinders University in South Australia, Griffith University in Queensland and 
the Sydney Consortium of Indonesian and Malaysian Studies, a group of staff 
membtTS responsible for teaching Indonesian/Malay from universities m the 
Sydney and WoUongong areas of New South Wales. 

Mention has already been made of the nationally funded TIFL project to develop 
a proficiency rating scale for adult and adolescent learners of the language at 
Griffith University, and comment on the development of materials for the 
professional upgrading of teachers of Indonesian/Malay in the context of in- 
service courses will bo made bt^low. The project at Flinders University aims to 
provide a description of materials belonging to specific genres and registers of 
Indonesian in the areas of medical and community health, law and business 
within the theoretical framework of systemic functional linguistics. It is 
anticipated that the monographs and corpus of materials collected will thi>n 
serve as a starting point to build courses for those interested m developing 
Indonesian for special purposes. The project undertaken by the Sydney 
Consortium for Indonesian and Malaysian Studies is co-ordinated in the 
Languages Unit of the Faculty of Arts at the University of New South Wales and 
involves co-operation of staff teaching Indonesian/ Malay at the University of 
New South Wales, the University of Technology Sydney, the University of 
Svdney, the University of Western Sydney (Macarthur) and the co-operation of 
br }im Sneddon of Griffith University. Conceived and taught within a broadly 
communicative mode of teaching the language, the materials being produced bv 
this project are designed as one of Leal cf (i/.'s flexible packages of materiaN 
which can be 'pillaged' by teachers. 
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The packages arc organised in throe levels. At the introductory level there is a 
program based on 20 themes, each assuming eight hours of class work. At the 
intermediate level there will be 14 themes, each containing material for two 
weeks' work. At these levels a range of classroom activities, dialogues, 
grammar, sociolinguistic explanations, realia, teachers' guide and audio-visual 
resources advice will be provided for each theme. At the advanced level, three 
modules, each for a semester's study, have been designed about the themes of 'An 
Introduction to New Order hidoncsia', 'The Politics of New Order Indonesia' and 
'The Economics of New Order Indonesia'. Class activities based on core print, 
audio and video materials are intended to develop both analytical skills and 
linguistic proficiency. Communicative activities are emphasised, and 
grammatical explanations, vocabulary lists and inventories of supporting print 
and audio-visual resources provided. 

The survey of the heads of departments teaching Indonesian/Malay in higher 
education also identified other more modest but nevertheless important 
initiatives planned to provide new and better courses and teaching materials. 
Those initiatives were those of departments or individuals and often produced 
routinely with no special funding. An anthology of Indonesian short stories 
compiled at the University of South Australia, the publication of Indonesian 
readers at the Curtin University of Technology, the making of audio tapes at La 
Trobe, the development of Malaysian and Indonesian courses at Monash and 
Murdoch Universities, the preparation of new course materials and audio tapes 
at the Australian National University and of materials for the distance 
teaching of Indonesian at the Northern Territory University, were just some of 
the initiatives mentioned by heads of department. 

Leal al. singled out library resources lo support teaching languages other than 
English for sptxrial comment. Tlie National Library of Australia was of the view 
that recent government reports had paid too little attention to the infrastructure 
and informational resources needed to support business, community and acaden-ic 
activity requiring foreign language materials. The effect on the cost of 
acquisitions caused by drops in the value of the Australian dollar, higher costs of 
processing material in languages other than English, the lack of trained 
librarians with a command of languages other than English or the cost of training 
them, all inhibited the availability of books, serials and audio-visual material 
in libraries. The situation became much more acute when a new language course 
was introduced into the program of a tertiary institution. Leal et al. believed 
that it was essential to initiate the learning of languages other than English in 
programs to train librarians, to recruit bilingual librarians and where they were 
available to share their skills amongst institutions in reasonably close 
geographical proximity with each other (Leal et al. 1991 1:161-5). This was not 
a matter that the present project specifically chose lo investigate and the survey 
of heads of departments teaching Indonesian/Malay identified no special 
concern about library resources. However this ought not to be taken to mean there 
are not difficulties in this area. There are undoubtedly substantial resources 
available in centres where the study of Indonesian/Malay has been longest 
established at the Australian National University, Melbourne and Monash 
Universities and the University of Sydney. Even in these cases, however, there 
have long been difficulties obtaining serials and books from Indonesia. A 
consortium of libraries to support the National Library of Australia's purchasing 
scheme in Indonesia has had a chequered history in recent years because of the 
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lack of adequate funding and the withdrawal of participating libraries, and the 
BISA project to establish a national data base in Australia at the University of 
Sydney came to an end a number of years ago for lack of funding despite national 
recognition of its value. Anecdotal evidence certainly indicates that, as Leal ct 
al. have reported, in the present economic environment the purchasing power of 
university and public libraries is much more limited than it once was and that 
acquisition of Indonesian and Malaysian publications has suffered because of this 
situation. Moreover it seems very likely that these circumstances have simplv 
multiplied as the teaching of Indonesian/ivlalay has become available in recent 
years in many more i niversities in Australia. It should bo noted that the 
National Library of Australia has recognised the problem of acquiring material 
from h-idonesia,' and, in early 1993, took the important decision to re-establish 
the position of National Library of Australia Regional Officer in Jakarta. 



5.3.2.9 Teacher education 

Above we noted that bv the late 1980s, Commonwealth and State governments 
and others in the comniunity had recognised the need for the more widespread 
teaching of languages other'than English. There had also been recognition that 
the base for expanding the supply of teachers of languages was less than 
adequate to cope with the anticipated level of demand. Both Leal rt and 
Ingleson, therefore, devoted an important part of their reports to the question of 
the supply and training of teachers of languages other than English. L eal d al. 
suggested that an increase in the order of 25% in the number of teachers of 
languages might well be required. Given how unattractive the profession ot 
language teaching appeared to be amongst students studying languages in higher 
education at the end of the 1980s, and the numbers of teachers who were leaving 
the profession to take up careers in more attractive areas of employment, the 
numbers of new teachers might well have exceeded the figure of 25';! Ingleson 
was more reticent about predicting the future der.. nd for teachers of Asian 
languages. He was mindful of factors which were difficult to determine with 
any precision, such as «.>nrolment predictions, wastage rates and teacher-student 
ratios. He had no doubt, however, that there would be a substantial increas(> in 
the demand for teachers of Asian languages, which would increase still further 
as the goals of the Asian Studies Council's National Stralcs;i/ were implemented 
(Leal iHal. 1991 1:48-9; Ingleson 1989 1:173-6, 187-8). 

Brown and McKay, in considering a national strategy for Indonesian/Malay, 
argued that the problem of teacher supply was not one of numbers alone but 
ultimately of the distribution in schools of the numbers which were available 
(Brown and McKav 1991:26). Sudden rises in the demand for particular 
languages, as has occurred in the second half of the \mh in the case of I.ipan(>se, 
had also occurred in the late 1960s and early 1970s in the case ot 
Indonesian /Malay and posed particular problems for the supply of trained 
teachers. Brown and McKay found it difficult to judge the extent to which the 
shortage of teachers might inhibit the expansion of the teaching of 
Indonesian/Malay in schools. The last reliable information they were able to 
locate was from as long ago as m83, when the National Sk/tci/ ot Lan^ua;;c 
l earning; of Australian Schooh reported that there were then 248 imalified 
teachers not teaching the language but who were p.epared to do so. 1983 was a 
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time wliLMi the demand for Indonesian/Malay was low and unlikely to be a 
reliable guide in a period when a concerted campaign to expand the teaching of 
the language was taking place (Brown and McKay 1991:26). Their view is 
certainly supported by the evidence of rapidly expanding numbers of students of 
the language at primary and in the lower secondary schools, which the present 
project has identified. Moreover, as we reported above, there is evidence of a 
shortage in the supply of teachers in some States at least at the present time. As 
reported above, the survey of teachers of Indonesian/Malay carried out by the 
present project identified two categories of teachers of Indonesian /Malay. The 
first, the largest amongst the respondents, was made up of well-trained and 
experienced teachers of the language, who had spent time in Indonesia 
travelling and studying there for six months or more. The second group comprised 
those who had recently been recruited to the ranks of Indonesian teachers as the 
result of government initiatives to promote the study of languages other than 
English in primary schools. These teachers had little or no prior language 
training, had not attended in-service courses to teach them Indonesian, had 
\ irtiiall\- no first-hand experience of Indonesia and were heavily reliant on the 
back up of a visiting language-trained teacher of Indonesian. There is clearly a 
need to monitor the supply of teachers of Indonesian/Malay in relation to 
demand and to train now teachers of Indonesian/Malay. 

Most teachers of Indonesian/Malay, like their colleagues who taught French and 
German, are Australian born and educated and rarely include native speakers of 
these languages. Indeed, the sample who responded to the survey of teachers of 
the language for the present project, contained only seven native sp)eakers of the 
language, only one of whom had tertiary qualifications in Indonesian language. 
Leal I'f (?/. and Ingleson reported that the courses to train native speakers of 
languages as language teachers were rarely available in teacher education 
programs. Both reports stressed the importance of providing for the training of 
bilinguals because of the anticipated demand for language teachers with high 
le\ els of linguistic proficiency who wore needed to improve the quality language 
teaching in Australian schools. The numbers of bilinguals available for such 
(raining in the case of Indonesian /Malay is likely to be lower than in the case of 
those of other migrant communities in Australia given the size of the 
Indonesian/Malay community in the country. However the survey of the 
Indonesian/Malay community in the Sydney metropolitan area carried out for 
this report indicates that there is a strong desire in the community to maintain 
Indonesian/Malay as a community language. Subject of course to the direction of 
Australian immigration ptilicy, the community seems likely to continue to grow in 
size in the fuhjre and in these circumstances there is good reason to anticipate at 
least some level of demand for the training of bilinguals of Indonesian/Malay as 
teachers of the language (see Chapter 6 and Leal et al. 1991 1:145; Ingleson 1989 
1:116-7, 174). Moreover, there are special syllabuses, available in New South 
Wales, South Australia and Western Australia, which provide opportunity for 
students from overseas to sit for matriculation examinations in the language. 
Although many of the students who sit for these examinations do so overseas, 
there is provision in each of these States for these students to be taught in 
Australia. Present initiatives to sell Australian education overseas may well see 
an increase in the demand for teachers with native speaker command of the 
language and training appropriate to teach these stud (s. 
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Teachers of languages in schools are required to have qualifications as teachers 
of languages. Tliese they acquire in graduate programs of Diplomas of Education 
or as part of a four year Bachelor of Education degree. In some States there bds 
been a long-standing tradition which demands that teachers of languages had to 
have qualificationj to teach two languages, a condition which was considered 
essential for promotion. This is a practice which Leal et al. recorded was the 
subject of some criticism and he noted that in some teacher training programs 
there was a tendency amongst teacher trainees to combine the study of languages 
with other teaching subjects than languages. English as a Second Language, 
social sciences and history were the most frequent combinations. They 
interpreted this practice as a tendency in part stimulated by a desire on the part 
of students to keep their options for a career as open as possible. It also makes 
good sense since language teachers need to be qualified to teach aspi>cts of history 
and cultural studies in connection with their language courses. 

The lack of interest amongst students who were studying languages other than 
English in seeking careers as language teachers was matched by the low priority 
which institutions of higher education have attached to the training of teachers 
of these languages. Frequently the responsibility for the broad subject area 
associated with the training of teachers of languages has been allocated to a 
minimal staffing establishment which, according to Leal ct al., was often no 
more than a single lecturer and a practicing teacher who was employed on a part- 
time basis. As we '. ave seen there were often only tenuous links between the 
departments which taught languages and in which concern for the vocational 
training of students was regarded as relatively unimportant, and those in higher 
education responsible for teacher education in this area. In the case of Asian 
languages, according to Ingleson, there were also few method courses specially 
designed to train teachers to t(>ach these languages and there was very poor 
provision in particular for the training of primary school teachers in this area. 
Moreover, the perception amongst those responsible for the traniing of prmiary 
school teachers that the primary syllabus 'vas already overcrowded, had 
created considerable scepticism about the availability of adequate resources to 
introduce the study of Asian subject matter and to provide good teaching 
materials at this level (Ingleson I'JS') 1:173-4, 177, 181). Moreover, at the end of 
the 198()s great emphasis was being placed on improving tiie communicative 
competence of students in schools. This had given rise to complauits about the 
quality of some courses and practices in tiie area of training teachers of languages 
other than English. Teachers who had received tiieir training since 1%S and 
who were surveyed as part of the inquiry of Leal ct al. indicated that there 
existed amongst them only mediocre satisfaction with the training they had 
received. Almost all respondents wanted increased emphasis placed upon their 
own communicative skills, especially oral-aural skills. There was little 
provision for the training of teachers of language in-country, an experience which 
would go a long way in improving the communicative competence of teachers. 
Such training, Leal ct al. believed, ought in the long-term to become a normal 
prerequisite for all teachers of languages other than English. In the meantime. 
Leal ct al. believed that credit within existing degrees might be granted to 
students who undertook such Ir.iining. Linguage teachers in schools ought a\w lo 
be encouraged to undertake training in-country and be rewarded for doing so b\ 
being granted paid or subsidised leave, enhanced promotional opporUuiities or 
direct financial incentives (I.cmI cl al. IWI \:U5: Ingleson IWJ 1:180). 
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Teachers of Indonesian/Malay share these views. Brown and McKay in their 
National Strategy for teaching Indonesian drew attention to Witton's report to 
the Asian Studies Council based upon a survey of practising Indonesian teachers. 
They were, according to Witton, 'highly critical of the training they received 
and the training still being received by the trainee teachers who [camel to 
practise teach in their schools' (quoted in Brown and McKay 1991:27). These 
comments referred to both the method training and the level of language 
proficiency they possessed on entering the teaching profession. If there is to be an 
adequate supply of properly trained teachers of Indonesian/Malay available in 
the classroom in Australian schools, training programs for teachers of 
hidonesian/ Malay must be staffed by specialised lecturers who possess both a 
high proficiency in Indonesian/Malay and an appropriate training in a 
methodology specifically designed for teaching the /anguage (Brown and McKay 
T^91:27). There appears o be no reason to believe that teachers of 
Indonesian/Malay are less proficient linguistically as a group than the teachers 
of other languages. As Leal et ai, Ingleson, and Brown and McKay suggest, the 
solution to the problem of ensuring that teachers have high levels of proficiency 
in Indonesian/Malay lies on the one hand in providing in-country training for all 
prospective teachers of the language, and, on the other, ensuring that as many 
present teachers of the language as possible are able to access in-country courses 
on a regular basis as part of a normal program of maintaining their professional 
skills. For those teachers who find it difficult to spend extended periods of 
absence overseas because of young families, there should be special provision fji 
intensive courses in Australia to improve their linguistic proficiency. Teachers 
who do not have a fluent and up-to-date command of the language can hardly be 
expected to teach successfully within programs that pretend to train school 
students to high levels of linguistic proficiency (Brown and McKay 1991:29). 
About 50% of respondents to the survey conducted by the present survey of heads 
of departments indicated that there was a strong relationship between learning 
the language and education faculties because of the numbers of students taking 
Indonesian/Malay as part of their teacher training, and we noted above, when 
discussing developments affecting the teaching of Indonesian/Malay in 
universities, the existence of new degrees which require one year in-country and 
which permit the accreditation to degrees of shorter periods of in-country 
learning of the language. We noted also that Commonwealth and State and 
Territory governments and the Australia-Indonesia Institute had made financial 
support available for students and teachers to attend such courses in recent years. 
Thus there are in place in some universities measures to provide for improving 
teachers' proficiency in the language. 

Following upon the Witton Report and its review by the Asian Studies Council, 
iin initiative for the development of a methodology appropriate for teaching 
Indonesian/Malay as a foreign language was undertaken as part of a national 
TIFL project. One part of this project, situated in the Faculty of Education in the 
Northern Territory University, is planned to research the in-service needs of 
teachers of Indonesian/Malay, and develop and trial materials for a 
methodology for teaching the language for use during in-service programs. Tlie 
materials, which assume that teachers have already a communicative 
competence in the language, are designed for flexible use in courses of up to six 
months in duration or by teachers wishing to employ the materials in their own 
curriculum planning. Once the nt'w methodology and materials are developed 
they will be available also for wider use in programs for Bachelor of Education 
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degrees and Diplomas of Education. The new methodology and materials might 
also be appropriately placed in in-country courses where there are already 
elements designed to assist teachers of Indonesian /Malay in the design of courses 
and preparation of course materials such as occurs in the Intensive Course in 
Indonesian Language and Culture at the University of Satya Wacana and in the 
Monash University program at Gajah Mada in Central Java. 

Furthermore, if teachers are to teach Indonesian/Malay effectively, they need 
to be able to present their students with 'a picture of Indonesia which is both 
contemporary and accurate' (Brown and McKay 1991:40). Pollard's listing of 
materials suggests that the materials routinely used for teaching aspects of 
Indonesian culture in conjunction with the teaching of the language are outdated. 
Pre- and in-service courses for teachers of Indonesian/Malay must ensure that 
graduates possess an adequate knowledge of contemporary Indonesia, its culture 
and history, and are kept up-to-date. We noted above that the need of easy 
access in Australia to contemporary Indonesian newspapers, magazines and 
journals, television and radio programs are equally essential in this regard. For 
not only will their routine use by teachers ensure that they are kept abreast of 
current affairs and cultural changes, but they will provide a valuable source of 
materials for the classroom, particularly in the senior high school and of course 
in higher education (Brown and McKay 1991:40-1; Pollard 1991). 

Providing for an adequate supply of teachers of language in schools across the 
country with high levels of proficiency in Indonesian/Malay, in-country 
experience, familiarity with the latest methods of teaching their language, in 
touch with contemporary Indonesia and Malaysia, and comfortable with an 
increasingly sophisticated technology is a daunting task. After a period in 
which teaching Indonesian/ Malay and training language teachers have not had 
a high priority, it is very daunting indeed. Nicholas et al. have argued that 
there can be no one-off solution to the demand for language teachers. They have 
argued that a set of 'processes and mechanisms' needs to be put in place, to ensure 
that information about demand and supply reach those responsible for decisions 
affecting the teaching of languages. The situation in which this must occur, they 
point out, is a complex one, affected by a range of factors including people'^ 
motivation to become teachers, their language competence, the views of school 
communities, education systems and governments about which languages ought to 
be offered, and the levels at which the languages should be taught, and the 
relationship between institutions of higher education and education systems. All 
of these matters require negotiation over a period of time during which 
educational needs, Australia's relationships with the world, the internal 
structure of Australian society, government policies and language functions have 
been changing and vill continue to change (Nicholas ct al. 1993:1-3). If decisions 
affecting provision of teachers of Indonesian/Malay are to be effective, they 
must be taken in a manner which takes cognisance of this total planning 
environment. 
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Conclusions 



By way of drawing together the issues which have arisen out of the above 
consideration of the situation of hidonesian/Malay in higher education in 
Austraha, it will be instructive to return to Table 2.13 in Chapter 2. There we 
observed that in 1992, there were for the first time since 1988 eight institutions in 
which enrolments in Indonesian /Malay language courses were in excess of 29 
EFTSUs, and that in all cases but one, quite dramatic increases in the numbers of 
studcr.ts had occurred since 1988. At Griffith University the increase was from 
28.51 to 53.6 EFTSUs, at Deakin University from 12.27 to 42.75 EFTSUs, at the 
Australian National University from 25.9 to 40.48 EFTSUs, at Flinders 15.82 to 
36.3, at La Trobe from 26.52 (1990) to 35.5, the University of Southern Queensland 
from 18.5 to 34.75 EFTSUs, the University of Sydney from 30 in 1988 to 34.1 
EFFSUs, and at Murdoch from 12.1 to 29.2 EFTSUs. We might then ask why these 
increases in student enrolments occurred. In the survey of heads of department 
which the present project conducted, they were asked, 'In order of priority 
describe briefly five factors promoting the study of Indonesian/Malaysian in 
your institution and five factors which you believe inhibit the study of the 
language in your institution'. When answering the question they were tisked to 
include both attitudes and practices within their own institution and in the 
general community. The responses were varied, no doubt reflecting local 
circumstances in particular institutions and personal idiosyncrasies. They 
nevertheless piuvide us with a valuable opportunity to discuss the conditions in 
which growth in the study of Indonesian/Malay at this level of education has 
taken place. 

As in the case of the survey of school teachers, there was recognition of 
encouragement given to the study of the language by recent government and 
community recognition of the value to the nation and to individuals of Asian 
languages and of Indonesian/Malay in particular. In the case of at least two of 
the universities in this category, Griffith in Queensland and Murdoch in Western 
Australia, increases in student numbers have occurred where sister-state 
relations had been established between the State government and provinces in 
Indonesia. By far the most frequently mentioned factor promoting the study of 
the language, however, was institutional support for the study of the language. 
While this at times appeared to refer to the commitment of a senior 
administrator, a Vice-Chancellor or a Dean, it clearly involved a great deal 
more, institutional support meant in the first place the existence of a committed 
group of teachers of the language, and in institutions where the study had been 
long established an experienced group of teachers with well tried and tested 
teaching materials. An equally important ingredient was the presence of a 
critical mass of Indonesianists amongst the teaching staff, not just in the 
department from which the language was taught but in other departments and 
faculties. The presence of staff across the institution invariably meant the 
availability of courses in other departments and faculties in which the study of 
Indonesia and Malaysia was either the prime object of study or an important 
component. In some cases too it meant that the study of Indonesian/Malay was a 
significant component in a numK-r of degree structures. Such a situation created 
an important community of interest which traversed departments and crossed 
faculty boundaries within the institution. Even where close formal links between 
particular departments or individuals in different parts of the university may 
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not have existed, students with an interest in the study of the 
Indonesian/ Malaysian region were, in such a study environment, able to find 
courses of relevance to their interest. It meant too, particularly in the 
universities where the study had been longest established, the existence of 
important library resources and of an ongoing commitment to the building of those 
resources. Particular mention was made in the case of Griffith University, a 
university where the increase in the numbers of students has been very dramatic 
in recent years, that students perceived that Indonesian/Malay was an easier 
language to learn than other Asian languages and that therefore higher levels of 
proficiency were achieved earlier and retention rates amongst advanced students 
were better. 

Even in those universities where increases in the n'..mbers of students has been 
strongest, not all these conditions were present and heads of department were 
able to point to a number of specific matters which they considered were 
inhibiting wider teaching of the language. Above when discussing the situation 
of Indonesian/Malay in schools, attention was drawn to widespread community 
attitudes which discouraged the study of languages other than English and of 
Indonesia-/ Malay in particular. Responses from the heads of departments draw 
our attention again to these issues. Some noted that the prevalence of 
monocultural and monolingual attitudes in the community and the absence of a 
large Indonesian/Malay community in Australia inhibited growth of the subject. 
Others mentioned uncertainty about career opportunities in business, the public 
service and the defence forces which were open to those with a command of 
Indonesian/Malay. They compared this situation with the case of Japanese 
where there was a widespread belief that command of this language would bring 
with it job opportunities. Clearly student perceptions of Indonesian/Malay as an 
easier language to learn that Japanese can be affected by other considerations. In 
this connection there were one or two heads of department who made mention of 
the negative aspect of the perception that Indonesian/Malay was an easier 
language to learn than others. They pointed out that students starting out with 
false expectations in this regard finished by dropping out of courses. 

The low staffing establishment of departments responsible for teaching the 
language was also frequently mentioned. Whether or not this was a product of 
the failure of the staffing establishment to keep pace with rapidly growing 
numbers of students in some cases, heads of department indicated that it was in 
many cases also due to the failure of government and institutions to understand 
that the staff-student ratios which prevailed did not provide adequately for 
the intensity of contact between teacher and student that the learning of 
languages demanded. It seems that nowhere in Australia is there a large and 
well staffed department responsible for teaching Indonesian/ Malay and 
associated cultural studies. As the Working Party of the Uni versitie*^ 
Commission warned as long ago as 1^75, too rapid spread in the teaching of any 
language would result in small and academically weak teaching units. This is 
particularly the case where there is no widespread commitment in other 
departments and faculties within an institution to the study of Indonesia and 
Malaysia. Such a situation bodes ill for an academically strong and stable basis 
for study of the language and (or ongoing resoarch in those areas of linguistic and 
cultural research typically attached to departments of langiiagi> in education at 
this level. Moreover, where responsibilily for teaching the language falls on the 
shoulders of teachers who are appointe(i for one year at a time, overburdened 
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with hours of routine teaching, classroom preparation and the regular marking of 
stutl ^t assignments, little can be expected of them in creating new and 
contemporary teaching programs designed for the classroom within the 
frcimework of changes affecting the methodology of teaching languages. The 
lack of up-to-date teaching materials was also a matter which heads of 
department frequently signalled as an important inhibitor of the expanded 
teaching of the language. It is particularly an issue in the case with a language 
like Indonesian/Malay, which is not so widely taught elsewhere in the world as 
it is in Australia. Little financial and other support can be expected from the 
Indonesian and Malaysian Governments compared with that provided, for 
example, by the Japanese Government and some European governments, through 
the agency of cultural institutes such as the Japan Foundation, the Alliance 
Franc^aise, British Council, and the Goethe Institut. While the Commonwealth 
Government has recognised that there currently exists a particular need for new 
teaching materials and has provided generously through the national TIFL 
project to produce them, the problem is not one which can be solved once and for 
all. The teaching of any language is an ongoing and exacting art, one requiring 
that tertiary teachers be provided with the time to update and redesign their 
teaching programs on an ongoing basis, if the language is to be properly taught. 
Australian institutions cannot rely on the work being done elsewhere in the world 
in the case of Indonesian/Malay. It will have for the most part to take place 
here in Australia, at least in the foreseeable future. Good sense demands, as it 
did in the 1960s and 1970s when Wykcs and the Working Party of the 
Universities Commission recommended it, that universities work out between 
themselves ways of co operating with one another, despite institutional 
sensitivities likely to be aroused. Thin is essential in a situation where there is 
an identified need to teach the language across a number of institutions 
relatively close to one another, and where funding is likely to remain low given 
the continued economic crisis. Despite its failure in the end to attract formal 
support from universities in the Sydney and Wollongong areas, the Sydney 
Consortium for Indonesian and Malaysian Studies is a modest example of what 
might be achieved with a modicum of goodwill and common sense through co- 
OjX'ration of this kind. 

Ihe successful delivery of language courses at the tertiary level is particularly 
crucial in the present climate in Australia in which there is still considerable 
scepticism about the relevance of languages other than English to the everyday 
life of the community and scepticism about whether or not Australians can 
actually achieve the levels of proficiency required in the work place. It is at 
this level of education that levels of linguistic proficiency, cultural and 
historical knowledge of the communities using particular languages, and the 
specifically professional training of graduates are achieved, and the link 
between them forged prior to employment. It is of the utmost importance 
therefore that high levels of linguistic proficiency be achieved by the end of 
tertiary study. However, the ability to communicate in a language dejx'nds on a 
great deal more than a knowledge of the linguistic system of a language and an 
ability to use it, as Ingram and Wylie point out (1992:31-2). Personality, 
intelligence and social norms all contribute importantly to the ability. 
Moreover, if effective communication is to take place with the community of 
users of a language, a knowledge of their society and culture is of paramount 
importance. Learning a language cannot be separated from the study of society 
and .-ulture (Krasnick 1984:209-19). The communicative method of teaching 
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language with its emphasis on simulating as far as possible in the classroom real 
life speech situations certainly recognises, this in demanding attention to the 
specifically sociolinguistic dimensions of a language. However, to communic.ite 
is to communicate about something and arguably the learner's capacity to 
communicate intelligently and knowledgably in the t. >et language depends 
upon the learner's broader knowledge of the culture and society of users of the 
target language. For motivational as much as professional reasons, this ability 
will also be linked in the learning process to the student's professional interests. 
The capacity of institutions of higher education to produce graduates with such a 
competence requires the integration of language learning and the study of 
academic and professional disciplines. There is a case that staff in disciplinary 
departments ought to be drawn more into this process. However, at this point it 
needs to be noted that disciplinary departments in Australia have since the 
1960s not, in general, taught courses at the undergraduate or even postgraduate 
level which presume a knowledge of a language other than English and have not 
on the whole been active in requiring or encouraging their students to learn 
languages. In Australian universities it has been staff in departments teaching 
languages which have taken on the task of integrating the learning of language 
and the study of culture. While this has typically been interpreted as the study 
of literature, it has, particularly in the case of departments teaching Asian 
languages, also involved other disciplines as well. In the case of Indonesia and 
Malaysia, then, there have been important areas of disciplinary studies which 
have been taught in language departments and nowhere else in particular 
institutions, and these have involved more than the study of literature. 

The capacity of institutions of higher education in Australia then to deliver 
graduates with a broadly bascxl ability to communicate effectively in a language 
other than English will depend on rcxrognising the longstanding presence m 
language departments of staff with a range of disciplinary specialisations. 
Amongst the staff there must be those properly trained in the methodology of 
teaching languages, able to carry out research in this area and capable ot 
designing the linguistic content of courses taught.^" Furthermore, there ought 
also to be others with othi?r disciplinary spcxrialisations — anthr*ipologists and 
sociologists, historians, political scientists, art historians and of course thosi- 
qualified to teach literature. The .elegation of the responsibility of teaching 
languages to a world divided between language teaching programs conceived in 
narrowly linguistic terms and teaching aspects of culture and history in English 
language disciplinary programs is to fail properly to understand what it is io 
communicate effectively in a language and ' support a poor substitute for %vhat 
the learning of another language ought to be.- ' It is all very well to argue that 
the learning of language will lead to cultural understanding. This g^al, 
however, cannot be left to a process of teaching a language in the classrcHini 
which understands communication only in narrowly instrumental terms, riir 
ability to communicate means the ability to negotiate cultural and social 
meanings, and ignorance of the meanings which ar- at stake can onK impi-di' 
effective communication. 
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Clearly the pedagogical regime required for such enterprise, apart from requiring 
the development of teaching curriculum and materials, puts time at a premium. 
Given the restraints which degree requirements put upon time available in 
normal teaching periods, degrees requiring periods of one year in-country 
training, and, minimally, the accreditation of intensive courses of lesser periods 
are an essential ingredient if students achieve high levels of proficiency. The 
major obstacle standing in the way of the widespread availability of these 
options for students are financial. It will be essential, therefore, that financial 
support become increasingly available for senior undergraduate and postgraduate 
students specialising in the study of Indonesian/Malay to study in Indonesia 
and /or Malaysia for periods of up to one year. Offering financial assistance at 
this p<)int will ensure that students obtain it when they are best able to use the 
language in their chosen academic discipline or professional training. While on 
the subject of in-country training, it ought to be said that the academic staff of 
departments teaching languages must at frequent and regular intervals be 
provided with the opportunity to spend time in-country to upgrade and maintain 
communicative proficiency and to carry out research. 

Inevitably, recurrent economic recessions have constrained government spending 
and limited its capacity to initiate measures to counter the combined long-term 
effects of monolingualism and Euro-centrism in education on teaching and 
learning languages. Not only have there been complaints of inadequate levels of 
funding allocated to teaching languages other than English but there has also 
been important commentary on the manner in which funding has been allocated. 
It is clear that governments have found it difficult to establish a stable set of 
funding priorities in a climate in which significant changes have taken place in 
judgements about the relative value of particular languages in an area of 
education of perceived high need but low demand. Sudden shifts in the demand 
for particular languages have been difficult to predict. In the period 1982-84 
government funding was directed towards teaching the languages of Australia's 
migrant communities. By the end of the decide, however, government priorities 
favoured languages which were judged to be commercially and strategically 
important. This cltange of priority meant for all intents and purposes that Asian 
languages were the ones selected for special funding. However, amongst Asian 
languages, there have also been changes in the level of demand. In the 1960s and 
UJ7()s the demand had been for Indonesian/Malay. By the end of the 1980s, 
Chinese and Japanese in particular had been the Asian languages which most 
students turned to, exposing the limited resources available to provide for courses 
in these languages (Ingleson 1989 1:120-2). In these circumstances funding levels 
and shifting priorities have given rise to a situation which Leal el al. described 
as one marked by instability and discontinuity in programs of language study in 
higher education and a regime in which fewer staff have had higher numbers of 
contact hours and assessment loads. Tlte capacity of teachers to bring about the 
significant changes in language teaching programs required by government 
policie:; already limited by such factors has also been hampered by the low level 
of funding available for research in the area of language teaching. This was 
particularly true of languages other than those Asian languages which have 
received special funding for this purpose. Furthermore, institutions of higher 
education, constrained by the level of government funding, have been encouraged 
by the perceived low status attached to teaching languages other than English to 
sustain low levels of funding in the areas of language study and training language 
teachers (Leal ft nl. 1991 i:xxxiii, 123-4, 146-7). 
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Indonesian /Malay, as one of the Asian languages targeted for attention in the 
period between 1986 and 1992, has enjoyed significant levels of government 
funding. It is likely that such funding will have to continue to support projects 
important to teaching the language in higher education. Indonesian /Malay is 
not widely taught in the world outside Indonesia and Malaysia except in 
Australia, and any commercially supportable developments are therefore likely 
to be limited by the small size of the Australian market. Two points need to be 
made on continued funding of projects designed to promote the more widespread 
and better teaching of the language. Firstly, funding should not be directed just 
at specific institutions, but at support for projects which will benefit teaching the 
language across institutions. Funding should go to those best qualified and able to 
carry them out, if necessary through some process of competitive tendering or by 
identifying consortiums of expertise such as has been done in the case of the 
national TIFL project. Secondly, individual institutions have to accommodate 
programs of study of Indonesian /Malay from within their own budgets or within 
arrangements which combine the resources of several institutions in close 
geographical proximity. In the present economic environment, individual 
institutions cannot expect governments to pay for every new initiative. The 
changes in national priorities in education which are being called for at the 
present time are changes required in order that graduates and the nation are 
better able to relate to the rest of the worid in the twenty-first century. 
Institutions of higher education must thus re-order their priorities. If limited 
resources are not to be wasted or spread too thinly, the process of changing 
educational priorities ought to take account of where at present resources exist fo' 
teaching Indonesian /Malay and to build on these and where appropriate to do so 
co-operatively across universities. There is great danger in the proliferation of 
small, costly and academically weak programs isolated in different universities. 
Having said as much, it is also important that governments recognise that 
structural problems and academic poliHcal interests stand in the way of change 
in a higher education sector which has long been accustomed to planning which 
has been 'add-on' and funded by government.^^ Government may well need to 
negotiate financial inducements in one form or another to encourage the changes it 
desires to see. 
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INDONESIAN/MALAY IN AUSTRALIA: A SURVEY OF 
THE LANGUAGE USE OF THE INDONESIAN 
COMMUNITY IN THE SYDNEY METROPOLITAN AREA 

The Indonesian/Malay speaking community in Australia 

Introduction 

It has been more than two and a half centuries since t.'ie first expeditions of 
Indonesian seamen from Macassar arrived in Austraha for extended periods of 
time to trade and fish in Austi'ahan waters. For much of the time since then, due 
to the presence of the White Austraha pohcy, Indonesians and Malaysians have 
been restricted to the economic proximity of pearl diving and the geographic 
proximity of north-western Australia. With the advent of World War II and 
the Japanese drive through Southeast Asia, more than 4,000 Indonesians in the 
Dutch Army, Navy or merchant marine found their way to Austral'!:., along with 
500 political prisoners. Following the end of the war, all but 800 of these 
ernigrcints would return to the Dutch East Indies to help in the struggle for 
Indonesian independence, leaving in their wake a number of Australian- 
Indonesian friendship associations. 

Once pedce had been established Indonesia began to send students to study at 
Australian universities under the Colombo Plan. By the mid 1960s the racial 
criteria for selection of immigrants was being dismantled. Whereas previous 
immigrants from Indonesia and Malaysia had been unable to achieve anything 
more than temporary residency, over 300 Indonesian and Malaysians per year 
arrived between the mid 1960s and mid 1970s and 1,100 per year from the mid 
1970s to the mid 1980s. These figures, of course, include a large component of 
students. Nevertheless, there were still on average 380 Indonesians per year 
settling in Australia between 1976 and 1986. 

The lndi>nesian communities in Australia are concentrated around Sydney and 
Melbourne and to a lesser extent Perth. As the size of the Indonesian community 
has grown, the occupational categories have become increasingly diversified. 
This has been compounded by the growth of tourism and increased contact 
between Australian and Indonesian businesses. Community organisations now 
realise that a majority of their members are making their homes in Australia, 
not merely passing through on some business venture. In this vein, the 
establishment of the fiis; Indonesian ethnic school took place in Melbourne in 
1982. 

Table 6.1 gives the occupations of the Indonesian community in Australia by 
gender. Of the estimated 34,000 Indonesian immigrants in Australia/-^ 47% live 
in Sydney and, on average, they tend to have been resident in Australia for 
longer than other immigrant communities from ASEAN countries. Their per 
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capita income is roughly equal to the national average, and they are more likely 
(22% of males) than any other Southeast Asian migrants, except Singaporese 
(41% of males) and Malaysians (49% of males), to be found in managerial or 
professional occupations. 



Occupation 




Male 




Female 


Ma nagerial / Professional 




31 95 




22% 


Clerk 




7% 




25% 


Tradesperson 




16% 




5% 


Labourer 




11% 




18% 


Other 




35% 




30% 



Table 6.1 

Occupations of the Indoucsiau Community iu Australia f'v Ccndcr- '^ 



The ethnic make-up of the Indonesian community is problematic. One scholar 
has estimated that in 1986, 65% were of Dutch ancestry, 10% were Chinese and of 
the remaining Indonesian nationals, half were students.^'^ Mangiri and 
Coughlan, however, contend that 31.0% of the community were of Indonesian 
ancestry, 28.% were Dutch and 27.3% were Chinese with the remainder being 
made up of smaller groups of people of British, Australian, Vietnamese, Indian, 
Malay and Iberian ancestry (Mangiri and Coughlan 1992:160). Most of the 
Indonesian-born who arrived in Australia between 1946 and 1966 were ethnic 
Dutch, while the more recent arrivals have been primarily ethnic Chinese and 
Indonesian. While the former were largely refugees from the excesses of post- 
colonial Indonesia, the others are here either to make money or to obtain an 
education and this can be seen in their very low dependency ratio (0.26%) 
(Mangiri and Coughlan 1992:167, 162, 164). 

Indonesian migrants are generally better educated than the majority of the 
Australian population, with 45% having post-secondary qualifications and 66% 
of these possessing bachelor degrees or higher. One quarter of all Indonesians 
currently living in Australia are at a university, and their unemployment rate is 
marginally lower than that of the other Australian labour force participants 
(Mangiri and Coughlan 1992:170-3). 

The growing size of the Indonesian community in Australia suggests that an 
assessment of the language requirements of the Indonesian community in 
Australia is in order at the present time. 
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A survey of the Indonesian speaking community In the 
Sydney metropolitan area 



Aim 

The survey was carried out in the Sydney metropolitan area. It was intended to 
cover the widest possible sociolinguistic spectrum of the Indonesian speaking 
community, incorporating various Indonesian ethnic communities such as the 
Javanese, Sundanese. Minangkabau, Menadonese, Ambonese, Bataks and 
Balinese. 



Methodology 

The data were gathered by means of a questionnaire. The questions were 
designed to determine the use and tlie function of Indonesian in the Indonesian 
speaking communities of Sydney. Tlie questions were also designed to determine 
the perceived needs of the respondents in relation to the maintenance of 
Indonesian in their communities. The questionnaire accordingly attempted to 
elicit the following information: 

a. The demography of the respondents 

Questions were designed to determine the sex, age, country of birth, educational 
background, occupation, marital status — married with a spouse of the same or 
different nationality, or single — and the type of dwelling in which they live. 

b. Frequency of use of Indonesian 

Mere the questions were formulated to determine the use of Indonesian in 
comparison to regional languages, English, mixtures of Indonesian and regional 
languages, and mixtures of Indonesian and English: in the home, and in the 
community for social purposes, transactional and informational and ritual 
purposes. 

c. Maintenance of Indonesian as a community language in Australia 

The questions were designed to assess the need to maintain Indonesian as a means 
of communication amongst the ethnically diverse Indonesians living in Australia 
and their expectations of Australian governments in assisting them to maintain 
Indonesian as an 'Ethnic Community Language', this with regard to: 

• increasing the number of hours and the cultural, political and social content 
of broadcasts on government-funded radio and television networks, and 

• expanding access to Indonesian in hospitals, the police force, law courts, 
legal aid services, and departments of Social Security, Immigration and 
Ethnic Affairs. 
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The questionnaires were distributed by post and by intermediaries. Fifty were 
sent through the post to respondents of varied Indonesian ethnic origins — their 
names being ones which are typically Javanese, Sundancse, Amboneso, Batak and 
Balinese — in different suburbs within the Sydney metropolitan area. A further 
150 copies were sent to respondents of varied Indonesian ethnic communities 
through the assistance of Mr M. Sampow, representing the 
Kawanua/Menadonese community (45 copies); Mr H. Rahman, representing the 
Minangkabau community (40 copies); Mr ]. B. Supit, representing a community 
belonging to a particular church denomination (30 copies); Mrs I. Anang Yahya, a 
staff member of the Indonesian Consulate General in Sydney, representing 
various interested individuals (20 copies); and Mr S. Sutikno, representing young 
people and students (15 copies). 

Two hundred copies of the questionnaire, therefore, were distributed by post and 
by personal delivery. The rate of return was expected to be 50%; thus 1(H1 
respondents were expected to return their answers. This number was based on 
similar projects undertaken in Indonesia to determine the status and function of 
Indonesian in relation to the use of regional languages: 

• Kedudukan Dan Fungsi Bahasa Bali, Pusat Pembinaan and Pengembangan 
Bahasa, Departemen Pendidikan dan Kebudayaan, Jakarta, 1981. The 
project was carried out in Bali, and invoP'ed 200 respondents out of two 
million Balinese speaking individuals. 

• Kedudukan Dan Fungsi Bahasa Indonesia, Pusat Pembinaan and 
Pengembangan Bahasa, Departemen Pendidikan dan Kebudayaan, 
Jakarta, 1979. The project was carried out in East Java, and involved 120 
respondents out of 31 million inhabitants of East Java. 

From the 200 copies of the questionnaire which were distributed, only 61 
responses were received, a return rate of only 30.5%. The low level of responses 
may possibly have been caused by a number of factors. The Indonesians wlm 
have come to Australia did so in order to improve the econi)mic conditions in 
which they live. Therefore any activities which they considered to be 
irrelevant lo their economic situation would not be of great interest Ut them. 
Some of the intermediaries suggested that those who did not return their answers 
were reluctant to express their opinion publicly, for fear that their present 
situation might be jeopardised. Mr Garry Lee of the Department of Ethnic 
Affairs, Sydney, said that in his experience, immigrants' response rates to 
questionnaires were usually very poor because they believed that the 
questionnaires were of no economic benefit to them and, therefore, they had little 
interest in responding to them. Furthermore, they were accustomed to rigid siiciii- 
political regulation in their ciiuntries of origin and any questionnaires, Imwever 
little they had to do with politics, would be ignored out of fenr for their 
political repercussions. 
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Results and discussion 



Demographic, educational and occupational profile of the 
respondents 

Of the 61 respondents who responded to the questionnaire, only 79% declared 
their suburbs of residence, a figure which suggests that even those who were 
prepared to co-operate in this project still had reservations about coming 
forward, for one reason or another. This was despite the fact that there was no 
way to trace them to their actual places of residence. 

The suburbs of residence mentioned by the respondents were Ashfield, 
Blakehurst, Caringbah, Earlwood, Erskineville, Fairfield, Fairy Meadow, 
Glebe, Greenfields, Kensington, Kingsford, Lakemba, Marrickville, Marsfield! 
Merrylands, North Ryde, Oakhurst, Penshurst, Petersham, Plumpton, 
Punchbowl, Randwick, Rockdale, Stanmore, Surry Hills, Sydenham and' 
Sylvania Waters. 

Some 71 7r of the respondents were males and 29% were female. 

T1k> largest ago group were those whose ages ranged from 36 to 45 years of age, 
<ind they made up 39% of total respondents. 

Generally, it can bo said that the use of Indonesian is still very frequent amongst 
the respondents. This is hardly surprising given that: 

• 977( of the respondents were born in Indonesia, 

• 89'7c married sptiuses of the same nationality, and 

• 80';? belong to the 26-56 age group, an age range of marriage and children, 
which, when read in conjunction with the above statistics, would tend to 
indicate that the majority of the respondents' children were also born in 
Indonesia. 

in this survey, the majority (53%) of the respondents were university graduates, 
with degrees ranging from Baccalaureates to Masters. However it seems that 
their educational backgrounds are not indicative of their current occupations, 
suice 397. of them are the 'working class' or karyaumn, 7% are self-employed 
business people, 187o are tradespeople and 11% are professionals. 

Of those not married, 59% lived with family or friends of the same nationality, 
and presumably used Indonesian in their domestic communications. Some 23% of 
the respondents lived with friends of different nationalities and only 18% lived 
alone. Only ll'/o of the respondents lived in mixed marriages. 

in regard to their dwellings, 52% lived in houses and 48% in apartments, with 
none living in hostels or boarding houses. There is a tendency amongst 
Indonesians to live with follow Indonesians when they are single. They 
generally move from a flat to a house only when they have married, achieved 
some financial security and have children. 
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6.3.2 Analysis of the functions and frequency of the use of Indonesian 

6.3.2.1 The use of Indonesian in familial, business and cultural situations 

The frequency of tlie use of Indonesian is remarkably high across all domains of 
daily communication (Table 6.2). As a means of general communication in the 
home, 65% of respondents nominated Indonesian as the primary language of 
communication, with 20% opting for regional languages and \97, for English. 
When commenting upon what was viewed on television or road in newspapers, 
57% used Indonesian, 31% used a regional language, 20% used Englisli and 21'^ 
used a combination of Indonesian and English. The fact that the respondents still 
regarded Indonesian as the most effective and convenient language for imparting 
information — in recounting events and telling stories — is evident from the fact 
that 62% used Indonesian, 387o used English and 20% used a mixture of Indonesian 
and a regional language. 

It was expected that the language used between married couples would reveal a 
preponderance in the use of regional languages. This is because couples who were 
of the same Indonesian ethnic origin were presumed to have preferred to usc> their 
regional languages to express deep emotions which could not otherwise be 
expressed in other languages. In this survey, however, quite the reverse was true, 
with Indonesian being the primary language for 59% of the people, and regional 
langu--\ges being used by only 18%. 

The fact that couples preferred Indonesian as their primary language at home, 
rather than a regional language, can probably be explained by the fact that the 
majority of their marriages were inter-ethnic, so that their only common 
language was Indonesian. Alternatively, it might also be the case that they 
wanted their children to know and use Indonesian, without the confusion of 
regional languages. 

This latter point has some substance to it. Irrespective of whether the children 
were born in Indonesia or Australia, there was a strong tendency for parental 
communication with children to be in Indonesian (497,), followed by English 
(24%), and a mixture of Indonesian and English (22%.), with only one respondent 
preferring to use a regional language (17 ). Notwithstanding the fact that there 
is a tendency towards an increasing use of English in the home, Indonesian 
parents still persisted in using Indonesian when talking to their children. The 
children of the respondents also accepted the importance of Indonesian in the 
home. When children spoke to their parents, 39% used Indonesian, 357 used 
English and 267: used a combination of Indonesian and English. When children 
communicated with their friends and siblings, however, 437 used English, 32''f 
ust'd Indonesian and 197, ust>d a mixture of English and Indonesian. 

The use of Indonesian outside the home is also very frequent. It is generally 
considered to be the most natural and most effective language to be used amongst 
the various Indonesian ethnic communities in Sydney. Indonesian is used when 
discussing matters in depth with members of the family (647 ), with fellow 
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Indonesians (71 7o) and with professional colleagues of the same nationality 
(71';-; ). Indonesian is also widely used in the following situations: 

• meetings of the hidonesian Association (80%), 

• meetings of the ethnic associations (71%), 

• meeting to commemorate Indonesia's national day (95%), 
» when discussing socio-political matters (76%), and 

• when discussing arts and culture (76%). 

In the area of religion, Indonesian is especially prominent. Indonesian is used by 
837, of respondents in religious ceremonies. Some 90% of sermons, 84% of 
marriage ceremonies and 86% of burial ceremonies are conducted in Indonesian. 
Indonesian is also used in private prayer to God (75%), marriage proposals (77%) 
and when expressing condolences (91%). It is quite clear then that for delicate, 
culturally sensitive affairs, Indonesian is the primary language used by 
Indonesians living in Sydney. 



6.3.2.2 Attitudes and strategies for using Indonesian 

This section attempts to highlight the attitudes, strategies and discretion of 
Indonesian speakers, in relation to the choice and frequency of use of Indonesian 
(Table 6.3). 

Most Indonesians believe that when writing letters to relatives older than 
themselves, Indonesian is the appropriate language to use (77%), followed by a 
mixture of Indonesian and a regional language (15%) and by regional language 
alone (87.). However, when writing to relatives of the same age or younger a 
wider choice was available — 69%) used Indonesian, 13% used a mixture of 
Indonesian and a regional language, 7% used English and 7%, used a mixture of 
Indonesian and English. Tlie choice of English was not available in the case of 
correspondence with the older relatives, because to use English or a mixture of 
English would have been considered by their elders to be impolite or even 
insulting. 

It is further necessary to explain that the similarity in the frequency of use of a 
mixture of Indonesian and regional languages in letters, to both older and younger 
relatives, is motivated by different concerns. Tlie mixture is used when writing to 
their elders in order to show deference to senior members of the family. When 
writing to younger members, the mixture represents an attempt to form a sort of 
emotive peer group "jonding. Notwithstanding the fact that the use of Indonesian 
varies according to the age of the letter's recipient, in both situations the use of 
Indonesian is still quite frequent. 

An interesting aspect of the use of Indonesian occujs when Indonesians are 
conversing with each other in a public place. When there are no non-Indonesinns 
within earshot, Indonesian was used by 84% of respondents. However, when non- 
Indonesians are present, the use of Indonesian drops to 16%), while the use of 
English and a mixture of Indonesian and English increases to 677o and 16% 
respectively. The preference for English, when there are people of different 
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nationalities present, is indicative of the strong desire of Indonesians to be pi>lile 
to those people around them. 



Domains of Communication 
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In marriage ceremonies: 
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Nevertlieless, the respondents indicated that tliey would dearly prefer to use 
Indonesian with a non-Indonesian, provided that the latter can speak 
Indonesian. Indonesians are proud of their language and are quite delighted if 
foreigners have been able to learn it. In tliese circumstances when n non- 
Indonesian guest visits their home, 577o of respondents used Indonesian as tiie 
primary language of communication and 43% used English. If an Indonesian, 
either individually or in a group, meets a non-Indonesian friend wlio can speak 
Indonesian, 40% used Indonesian, 31)'/, used English and 3(1'/ used a mixture of the 
two languages. 
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When speaking to Indonesian friends on public transport, 72% of the respondents 
used Indonesian, yet while waiting in government and other public offices it was 
used by only 56% of people, with 13 % using English and the comparatively high 
figure of 30% using a mixtv:,fe of the two. The inclination to use Indonesian rather 
than other languages is high when: 



two Indonesians first meet (84%), 
Indonesian acquaintances meet (85%), and 
Indonesian friends meet (59%). 



Domains of Communication 


Frequency of language use in % 




Bahasa 
Indonesian 


Regional 
Language 


English 


Bahasa 
Indonesian 
& Regional 
Language 


Bahasa 
Indonesian 
& English 


WritinK letters to: 












older parents/relatives 


77 


8 


0 


15 


0 


relatives of the same age 
and peers 


69 


4 


7 




7 


Conversing; in publicplaces with: 












Indonesians 


84 


0 


0 


8 


8 


Indonesians in the presence of 
non- Indonesians 


16 


0 


67 


0 


17 


Language used with a non- 
Indonosian guest who can speak 
Indonesian 


57 


0 


43 


0 


0 


When meeting a non-Indonesian 
friend who can speak Indonesian 


38 


0 


33 


0 


30 


When meeting a non-Indonesian 
friend in the presence of 
Indonesians 


40 


0 


26 


0 


34 


Upon first meeting a follow 
Indonesian 


84 


0 


6 


2 


8 


Upon meeting an Indonesian 
acquaintance 


85 


0 


3 


7 


5 


Ufxm meeting an Indonesian who 
was of a close relationshijj 


59 


15 


2 


16 


8 


When speaking to fellow 
Indonesians wnile waiting in 
gov t and other public offices 


56 


0 


13 


1 


30 


When using public transport in 
the company of Indonesians 


72 


0 


3 


7 


18 


When meeting someone who was 
thought to be Indonesian 


33 


0 


57 


0 


10 



Table 6.3 

Frequency and Donuiin of Language use 



Indonesian is the 'polite' language which one uses when meeting Indonesians who 
are not close friends. However, if an Indonesian meets someone whom they think 
may be Indonesian, but arc not sure, they will use English as the preferred 
medium of communication (57%), followed by Indonesian (33%) and a mixture of 
the two languages (10%). The preference for English on this type of occasion is 
probably due to a desire to avoid the embarrassment of unintentionally insulting 
an addressee who, while having similar physical characteristics as the 
speaker, might not in fact be Indonesian. 
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6.3.2.3 The mastery of Indonesian and the use of appropriate registers in various 
social situations 

The discussion of the mastery of Indonesian and the use of appropriate registers 
in various social situations was not meant to be a major point of discussion in this 
survey, as can be seen from the fact that there are very few questions dealing 
with this point. However since the questions have been asked, the matter 
should be discussed in order to form a better impression of the respondents' 
mastery of Indonesian's registers. 

To avoid any possible misunderstanding in relation to the analysis, it is first 
necessary to mention that the mastery of the lexico-grammatical aspect of a 
language does not always correlate with a mastery of the appropriate registers 
of the language. This is because the former is unconsciously acquired by all 
native speakers of the language, whereas the latter requires a wide experience of 
social situations, sensitivity to the subject matter being discussed, as well as an 
awareness of the speaker's status in relation to that of the addressee. In short, 
competence in the lexico-grammatical aspect of Indonesian requires the mastery 
of linguistic norms, while competence in the appropriate use of the language 
requires a full understanding of the social norms of the Indonesian community. 

In response to the question of how they rated both their oral and written 
language skills, 57% of respondents believ?d that they were equally proficient in 
both, 16% felt that their oral competence was better, 15% claimed that their 
written competence was better, 10% felt that their proficiency was only average 
and 2% felt they had less than average language skills (Table 4.6.4). The 
heterogeneit)' of the responses seems to indicate — even given the broad nature of 
the question asked — that the respondents' proficiency in the use of oral and 
written registers in Indonesian is less than adequate. 



Degree of proficiency in oral 
and written speech 


% 


Equally proficient 


57% 


More proficient orally 


16% 


More proficient written 


15% 


Standard quality 


10% 


Sub-standard quality 


2% 



Tnbk 6.4 



Proficiency in the use of Oral and Written Intionesinii 

This fact is confirmed in the following statistics (Table 6.5). When asked what 
language variet>' was used in formal and informal situations, the responses 
revealed that 

• in situations in which formal Indonesian was required respondents used: 
standard Indonesian (447o), 

non-standard Indonesian (5%), and 

a mixture of standard and non-standard Indonesian (51%). 

• in situations in which informal Indonesian was required the respondents 
used: 

standard Indonesian (5'X ). 

non-standard Indonesian (5'-'>7> ), and 

a mixture of standard and non-standard indoni'sian (W/, ). 
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Domains of Communication 


Variety of Language Used in % 




Standard 


Non-Standard 


Mixture 


Formal situations 


44% 


5% 


51% 


Casual situations 


5% 


59% 


36% 


At ritual ceremonies where 
Indonesian is used 


16% 


26% 


58% 


Co nmunication with family 
member at home in Indonesian. 


3% 


54% 


43% 


(Most proficient) variety of 
Indonesian 


10% 


16% 


74% 



Table 6.5 



Domain of Communication 

The figure for mixtures of standard and non-standard use in both situations give 
rise to some concern. In a formal situation, such usage would not be regarded as 
ideal because an addressee of higher social status would certainly not feel 
comfortable. At ritual meals, where Indonesian was claimed to be used by 85% of 
respondents, standard /non-standard mixtures were used by 58% of people — 
clearly very inappropriate, given the formality and solemnity of the occasion. 
Conversely, in the informal situations, interaction between close friends; fellow 
peers and family members would become very stiff and awkward because of the 
injection of standard language into the conversation. 



6.3.2.4 The preservation and maintenance of the Indonesian language 

Given the prevalence of the use of Indonesian it comes as no surprise to discover 
that 97% of respondents considered that the language had a significant role in 
their culture (Table 6.6). Yet its role went beyond this. Respondents believed 
that the language had an important role in trade and commerce (62%), politics 
(74%) and as a means to unifying and strengthening the bonds amongst ethnically 
varied Indonesian communities in Australia (94%). 



Rating Bahasa Indonesia 


Responses in % 




Yes 


No 


Indifferent 


Important for culture 


97% 


0% 


3% 


Important for trade and commerce 


61% 


25% 


14% 


Important in politics 


74% 


18% 


8% 


As a means of unification 


94% 


3% 


3% 


Do you encourage people to enrol in a course of 
Indonesian at: 








primary school 


84% 


2% 


14% 


secondary school 


90% 


2% 


7% 


tertiary institutions 


70% 


18% 


12% 


Is it important to maintain Indonesian 








in the home? 


92% 


2% 


6% 


outside the home? 


76% 


8% 


16% 


in ethnic Indonesian papers? 


89% 


5% 


6% 


on 2EA's ethnic Indonesian radio broadcasts? 


89% 


6% 


5% 


on SBS's ethnic Indonesian television broadcasts? 


89% 


l7o 


10% 


Does Indonesian have a bright future as an ethnic 
language in Australia? 


82% 


8% 


10% 


Will the future generation of the Indonesian community 
will be able to speak Bahasa Indonesia? 


93% 


3% 


2% 



Tnbk 6.6 



Importniici' of ludonesinit by use 
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For these reasons Indonesian speakers encouraged their children and their 
compatriots to enrol in hidonesian language courses, whether at primary (84%), 
secondary (90%) or tertiary levels (70%). They felt that it was necessary to 
maintain and develop the use of Indonesian at home (92%), amongst fellow 
Indonesians outside the home (76%), in the ethnic Indonesian press in Australia 
(89%), in Indonesian radio broadcasts (89%) and on SBS television (89%). 

The respondents were very optimistic about the future of Indonesian as an ethnic 
community language in Australia (82%) and they believed that future 
generations of the Indonesian community in Australia would be bilingual (95%), 
notwithstanding the fact that they would grow up in a Western culture where 
English was the official language. The respondents overwhelmingly suppi)rtod 
ali 13 suggestions in the survey for the maintenance and development of the 
Indonesian lanv^uage (Table 6.7). 





Already done 


Not done 
but desired 


Not desired 


Foster the use of Indonesian at home and in the 
communitv 


63% 


34% 


3% 


Establish Indonesian Association 


79% 


16% 


5% 


Establish Indonesian newspapers 


67% 


28% 


5 


Establish Indonesian cultural centre 


44% 


54% 


2% 


Establish agencies to import newspapers and 
magazines from Indonesia 


67% 


33% 


1% 


Foster correspondence with relatives and friends in 
Indonesia 


97% 


3% 


0% 


Establish trade relations with companies in Indonesia 


67% 


26% 


7% 


Visit Indonesia regularly 


80% 


20% 


0% 


Hold regular meetings at: 








the Indonesian Consulate 


48% 


33% 


19% 


the Indonesian Association 


77% 


16% 


7% 


Hold scholarly seminars 


36% 


53% 


11% 


Stage social functions/festivals 


74% 


23% 


3'"( 



Table 6.7 



Ways of niaiiitniiiiii^ the use of liidoiiesinii in Aiistrnlin 



6.3.2.5 Indonesian community expectations of Commonwealth Government 
assistance for the promotion of Indonesian as a community language 

The respondents to the survey had no difficulty in communicating orally in 
English, as 100% of participants said that they would use English in their 
dealings with hospitals, police, courts, and departments of Immigration, Ethnic 
Affairs and Social Security. Only 5% said that they would use an interpreter if 
one was available. The lack of the need for assistance was confirmed by an 
official in the Department of Ethnic Affairs, who stated that 'The requests for 
interpreters in Indonesian and Malaysian are not as frequent as in the either major 
languages such as Arabic or Vietnamese'.'''' This is not only due to the fact that 
there are fewer Indimesian speakers in Australia than there are speakers i)f 
other languages. The 15,000 or so Indonesians living in NSW require only 172 
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pages of translation per annum on average, a figure which is quite low, 
comparatively speaking. 

The same official further mentioned that the assignments usually involved the 
'translation of personal documents such as birth and marriage certificates, 
educational documents and rare requests from government departments' for the 
translation of informative literature. Hence, it appears that the majority of 
Indonesians are capable of effectively conversing in English, but wished to have 
accurate translation of official documents made by qualified professionals. 

In spite of their ability to communicate in English, the respondents believed that 
the Australian governments should assist in the preservation and development of 
the teaching of Indonesian at all levels of the education system (Table 6.8). 
Tliey also requested that there be increases in: 

• the number of hours of Indonesian broadcasts on ethnic radio, 

• the number of Indonesian films on SBS television, 

• the coverage of Indonesian social and political affairs on SBS, and 

• the availability of Indonesian interpreter services in government 
departments. 





Yes 


No 


Indifferent 


Increase teaching Indonesian at all levels of the 
education system 


87% 


5% 


8% 


increase the number of hours of Indonesian broadcasts 
on ethnic radio 


87% 


5% 


8% 


Increase the number of Indonesian films played on SBS 
television 


90% 


3% 


7% 


Increase the coverage of Indonesian social and political 
affairs 


90% 


3% 


7% 


increase the availability of Indonesian interpreters in 
both State and Federal government offices 


79% 


5% 


16% 



Table 6.8 

Rci^uirements in order to maintain Indonesian 



Conclusions 

It has been estimated that by mid 1991 34,(X)0 Indonesian-born people were living 
in Australia, roughly half of them living in the Sydney Metropolitan Area. The 
response rate to the survey — 61 out of 200 — while disappointing, represents 
approximately 0.367o of the Indonesians living in NSW. This is much better than 
the two comparable Indonesian surveys, on the use of Indonesian in East Java and 
the use of Balinese in Bali, which drew on responses of only 0.0000038% and 
0.(HK)1 % of their respective populations. Furthermore, the respondents were from 
various Indonesian ethnic communities, religious communities, age groups and 
educational and occupational backgrounds. For these reasons, we believe the 
data collected in this survey to be reasonably representative of immigrant 
Indonesian attitudes about the use of Indonesian in Australia. 

It should be mentioned that this survey does not attend to the demographic and 
socio-economic distribution of the Indonesian immigrants coming to Australia. 
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Instead, it attempts to illustrate and explain the use and function of Indonesian in 
various domains of social life in Australia amongst ethnic Indonesians. 

As mentioned above, the requests for interpreter services in Indonesian were of 
low frequency. When these services were required they were usually only in 
areas which required a competence in specific terminology such as that of the 
courts, police, gaols, and marriage and domestic problems. Indonesians would 
apgear to be quite capable of carrying on their everyday affairs in English. This 
is well illustrated by the fact that 100% of the respondents stated that they 
would use English in the event that they had to visit a government office or deal 
with a government official. 

It is possible that as generations pass, the general trend towards the use of 
English by the young may sec Indonesian replaced by Australian English as the 
primary language (Price 1990:60). Notwithstanding the fact that the rate of 
replacement changes over time and between ethnic communities, the total 
replacement of Indonesian by Australian English, even after several generations, 
seems unlikely. This is because, as the respondents themselves have indicated, 
Indonesian and English have two distinct sets of domains of use and have 
differing functions in a multicultural and multilingual nation like Australia. 
Indonesian is a community language which has specific social, cultural and 
linguistic functions related to Indonesian culture, while Australian English is the 
national language which has its own social, cultural and linguistic uses. 

The evidence in this survey indicates that Indonesian plays a very significant 
role in the life of the Indonesian community in Australia. While English is the 
language used by the Indonesian community in its communication with the 
bureaucracy, government, and education and those in the Australian community 
who do not speak the language, Indonesian meets the Indonesian community's 
needs for communication in the home and within the community. 

Indonesian is used: 

• at home for: 

general communication with family members, 
recounting and telling stories to members of the family, 
comments about items seen in the mass media; 

• in the community for: 

discussions on general and specific affairs with fellow Indonesians of the 

same or different ethnic origins, 

meetings of Indonesian community organisations, 

dealings with Indonesian officials in Australia, and conversations at 
National Day celebrations and at other Indonesian public gatherings, 
ritual events, such as weddings and funerals, 

teaching future generations to speak Indonesian, and to maintain and 
promote Indonesian culture, 

unifying Indonesians, and strengthening community bonds amongst 
Indonesians of diverse ethnic origins living in Australia. 

English is used: 

• at home: 

when children communicated with their friends and siblings. 
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in the presence of non-Indonesians; 

in the community for trade, legal, education and other business with the 
bureaucracy and government. 
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7 INDONESIAN/MALAY IN AUSTRALIA: A SURVEY OF 

AUSTRALIAN COMPANIES AND THEIR NEED OF 
INDONESIAN/MALAY LANGUAGE AND CULTURAL 
SKILLS 



7.1 Introduction 

Ingram has described the pericxJ between 1962 and 1986 as one in which languages 
in education were regarded as principally of academic and high cultural interest, 
the preserve of students of the arts and dilettantes. Throughout the period there 
existed a cynical denial of the vocational value of languages other than English 
unless it could be proven that all students of languages could be gainfully 
employed or a dollar value could be placed on the additional imports that 
language skills would generate (Ingram 1992b:8-9). 

While Ingram has described well the dominant climate of opinion of these years, 
the vocational and economic relevance of languages was not entirely absent from 
the minds of those who wrote reports on the situation of languages other than 
English. In 1966 Wykes wrote a report on teaching foreign languages in 
Australian universities for the Australian Humanities Research Council. The 
Foreword to the report, and the recommendations attached to it, were quite 
emphatic about Australia's need of languages other than English in its business 
relationships with other countries. The Council advocated the provision of a 
wider range of European languages and Asian languages, recommending that 
universities provide language training not just for students but for those engaged 
in commerce and industry as well (Wykes 1966:iii, 1). The Auchmuty report on 
teaching Asian languages and cultures in 1970 also recognised the economic 
significance of language skills but did not analyse or elaborate upon the role of 
languages and cultural understanding in fostering overseas trade. Instead, while 
recognising Australia's involvement in the changing pattern of trade with Asian 
countries, it argued that language skills and cultural understanding were 
relevant because they would enhance Australia's ability to compete more 
effectively in Asian markets and because such proficiency would more 
adequately equip Australia to contribute to the economic development of these 
countries. These reports, however, noted that there was clearly a lack of demand 
from businesses for staff with a proficiency in languages other than English 
(Ingram 1992:9-10; Wykes 1966:1; Auchmuty 1971:11-3). 

In 1975, a major report of the Australian Academy of the Humanities on teaching 
languages other than English in Australian universities between 1965 and 1973 
made no mention of any vocational or economic relevance of a proficiency in 
languages, although it did express a general concern about the consequences of a 
cultural and intellectual insularity which it discerned in Australian life. At its 
pragmatic best, language study was, in the view of this report, capable of 
fostering international understanding (Ingram 1992b:9 and Leal cl al. 19yi:xxviii- 
xxix). In this same year, the report of a Working Party of the Universities 
Commission, established to report on the teacliing of languages and linguistics in 
Australian universities, did take note of the limited opportunities for 
employment of language graduates. It advocated llie adoption of measures 
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which would make language training available to students in professional 
courses, believing that this would enhance their prospects of employment in 
areas in wlr.^h they would 'use their language skills in practical situations' in 
commerce and industry (Working Party 1976:29, 30-1, 41). 

By 1975 multiculturalism was strongly advocated, giving rise to an emphasis on 
the teaching and learning of the languages of Australia's migrant communities 
for reasons of cultural maintenance, community understanding and access to 
services in Australia's diverse society. The Galbally Review, which addressed 
these issues, acknowledged the importance of a proficiency in languages for 
business and professional reasons, but in the context of Australian society rather 
than for reasons of overseas trade (Ingram 1992b:10). 

Serious recognition of the relevance of languages other than English and cultural 
understanding for Australia's economic development came with the report of the 
Senate Standing Committee on Education and the Arts in 1984. It was not until 
1986, however, that the arguments in support of the relevance of languages other 
than English to economic life in Australia were fully articulated in a paper 
presented by Ingram at the Biennial National Conference of the Australian 
Federation of Modern Language Teachers Associations (AFMLTA). Despite the 
scepticism with which this paper was greeted at the conference, the paper 
attracted considerable attention in the media and the case for the economic 
relevance of languages other than English became an important facet of Lo 
Bianco's National Policy on Languages when it was adopted in 1987 (Ingram 
1992:10-11). . 



The incorporation of the case in support of the economic relevance of languages 
other than English in the National Policy on Languages gave it an official 
legitimacy. The Commonwealth Government declared its hand on this issue 
wiion it incorporated the education portfolio within the purview of the 
Department of Employment, Education and Training. This action symbolised an 
important shift in the government's attitude to education. The nation's 
educational policy and planning were henceforth to bo motivated importantly by 
economic considerations (Clyne 1991:230). 

The new emphasis placed upon the economic and vocational relevance of 
languages was closely associated with the promotion of the study of Asian 
languages. The Asian Studies Council was established in 1986. The Council and 
individual business people, who lobbied the Commonwealth Government in an 
attempt to improve the teaching of Asian languages and cultures in Australian 
education, were quick to stress the importance of these languages and cultures for 
Australia's overseas trading and international relationships (Clyne 1991:230). 

The emphasis placed upon Asian languages and cultures, however, reactivated 
old rivalries between the proponents of different languages. The backlash came 
in particular from teachers and academics of non-Asian languages. While the 
atmosphere of competition, according to Clyne, was unfortunate as it undermined 
the opportunities created by the realisation of the value of multilingualism, it 
did more positively provide the stimulus necessary for the advocates of non- 
Asian languages to develop economic rationales for these other languages, as is 
evident, for example, in the National Agenda for a Multicultural Australia 
(1989). Recognition of the economic value of languages has been important in 
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shaping a multicultural Australia, where until the mid 1980s languages had been 
largely a thing of education and the languages of Australia's migrant 
communities had been promoted in the cause of cultural maintenance and social 
justice. Precisely because the economic rationale attaches a pragmatic value to 
the use of languages beyond the classroom and beyond individual migrant 
communities it empowers speakers of these languages by facilitating their 
greater participation in the attainment of mainstream national goals iClyne 
1991:230-1; Marriott 1991:16-7; Jayasuriya 1989:48). 

Since 1987 there has been a proliferation of reports and forums which have 
drawn attention to the importance of developing language skills and cultural 
understanding in Australia in the context of strategies designed to bring about 
economic recovery (Ingram 1992:11-5; Marriott 1991:17). Important amongst the 
reports of the period was that of Stanley, Ingram and Chittick, The 
Relationship behoecn Interuatioiwl Trade ami Linguistic Competence, submitted 
to AACLAME (Department of Employment Education and Training) and 
published in 1990. 

The report was in part based upon a survey of predominantly small to medium 
sized Australian companies and intended to elicit their attitudes toward the 
need for skills in languages other than English. According to Stanley et at. (1990) 
their attitudes reflected the fact that many such firms were still experimenting 
in exporting to non-English spx'aking countries. 

The authors report that at least some Australian firms were aware of the value 
of employees with skills in languages other than English. Analysis of the 
Australian Award Winners in 1987 revealed that the finalists (35) employed as 
many as four times as many people fluent in Japanese, Chinese, Arabic or French 
as the average non-finalist (196). However, the survey of 2,000 companies 
carried out by the authors of the report revealed that: 

Among the business community at large the attitude tow ard the need 
for foreign languages in tlieir activities is one of suspicion and 
indifference (1990:18, 97). 

The authors noted the persistence of the assumption that English is the language 
of international trade; the belief that knowledge of a culture -- of the local 
market and business practices — and knowledge of a language can be separatt>d. 
Paradoxically, when asked about their perceptions of obstacles to fi>reign trade, 
they ranked lack of the relevant language lowly, but they ga\'e high ranking to 
other obstacles dependant on a knowledge of a language. Business people appear 
to recognise that they have considerable communication difficulties in gathering 
market intelligence and effectively promoting their products overseas. At tht- 
same time thev consider knowledge of the relevant foreign language of little 
significance (Stanley et al. 1990:16-7). 

The authors of the rep(irt ascribe the persistence of these attitudes to a vicious 
circle: lack of knowledge of the effect of poor communication confirms 
monolingual marketing as satisfactory which gives rise to continued low 
performance which discourages further effort and so experit>nce of oviTscas 
marketing remains at a low level (Stanley et til. 1990:18). To break through the 
dvnamics of this vicious circle is not easy becaust>, as the authors t>f the report 
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explain, the monolingual business person 'is simply unable to understand that 
activities and the business environment can be conducted and experienced in a 
very different way and accordmg to a very different set of rules and perceptions'. 
This sense of difference "cannot be known only at an intellectual level, it has to be 
experienced to be understood". Business people's associations of languages other 
than English are confined to their school experiences, 'academic classroom 
centred" and difficult to relate to the business world' (Stanley et al. 1990:19). 

Most Australian firms are small by world standards. Their efforts to market 
their products overseas are hampered by inter-firm and interstate rivalries, by 
the fact that the resources which Australian firms manage are limited. In these 
circumstances management is attracted to less risky and greater profits than is 
possible in Asian markets, where longer term horizons are required and where 
Japanese, North American, European and East Asian competitors have 
established themselves with a 'competitive intensity alien to Australian 
culture'. Hughes has commented upon the 'passivity' of Australian firms in 
entoring Asian markets and linked it to Australian experience in the country's 
expanding trade with japan. The ex,iansion of trade with Japan, claims Hughes, 
was managed by the Japanese and backed by Japanese investment in Australia, a 
pattern that she believes was repeated in the case of other Asian trading 
partners (Hughes 1988 :188-9). 

In the midst of the current recession, the Centre for Export Marketing of the 
Australian Graduate School of Management at the University of New South 
Wales surveyed 200 Australian companies with 200 or more employees. The 
report claims that these firms were 'in many ways the elite of Australian 
business'. Only a minority amongst them were truly internationally competitive 
or were in the process of developing a significant competitive position overseas. 
The remainder, SS'-'f of the companies surveyed, either had no international 
presence or relatively minor involvement with overseas markets (Centre for 
Export Marketing 1991:i-ii). The authors of the report also noted the passivity 
of Australian managers towards internationalising their businesses and the 
absence of concrete action to export to foreign markets. However, they argued 
that this was not because the senior management of most firms believed that 
there were no benefits to be had from internationalising their businesses, were not 
well informed about tlv nature of international competition or were not aware of 
what was needed lo improve the competitiveness of their businesses. Rather 
they were •"csponding to the harsh economic environment in which Australian 
companies had been operating in recent times. Respondents in the survey pointed 
to the costs of labour and capital and to infrastructural problems as having a 
major influence on their ability to compete internationally. In these 
circumstances, beyond mining and possibly agriculture, it would be difficult to 
develop business which could compete internationally. 

The authors of this report did not accept the inevitability of this outcome. 
Instead, they argued more optimistically that harsh economic times had in fact 
made Australian firms stronger and more efficient. The lowering of interest 
rates, the multiskilling of the Australian workforce, the lowering of tariffs 
supported by an enlightened long-term industry policy from government, the 
report argued, would better equip Australian firms to compete in overseas 
markets. However, the report warned that the simple reduction of tariffs 
without supporting industry policies would have a negative impact on a 
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substantial number of Australian enterprises. The global market in the twenty- 
first century would not be a level playing field but a highly competitive 
environment in which the advantage would undoubtedly be with those countries 
that had 'clear objectives, that (understood] both their competitive strengths 
and the constantly changing needs of the market and recogniseld] the subtleties of 
nurturing effective companies' by blending 'the benefits of the free market with 
the protection of their longer term political and economic interests' (Centre for 
Export Marketing 1991:ii-iii). 

In accordance with their view that the root of the problems confronting the 
improved international competitiveness of Australian industry lay with the 
values of top management, the authors of the report designated four areas for 
attention. They, like Stanley ei ai, placed emphasis on the reform of 
Australian management education. Training and development programs were 
required which included cultural appreciation, more detailed knowledge of 
global competition and the development of longer-term strategic plans (Centre 
for Export Marketing 1991:iv; Stanley ei al. 1990:99). There were, however, two 
barriers which stood in the way of changing top management culture in this 
respect: the lack of trainers and programs in international business and the low 
priority human resource managers placed on such activities. In addressing the 
first of these barriers a change of attitude was especially required of tertiary 
institutions 'who tended to see such issues from within the framework of single 
disciplines'. Wisdom overseas had it that 'an international orientation should 
be infused throughout the curricula of executive programs or MBAs'. The second 
barrier, the authors of the report thought, might not be a major issue, because 
many individual managers appeared to be more prepared to undertake training 
than their companies were to provide it. Nevertheless it would be better i( 
corporate priorities were changed (Centre for Export Marketing 1991 :iv). 

The study also discovered that very few managers [spoke] another language, and 
even if they [did] it [was] likely to be inappropriate for Australia's role in the 
Pacific Rim economy' (Centre for Expcirt Marketing 1991 :v). hi view of this 
situation, the lack of command of languages amongst managers put Australian 
business enterprises at a considerable disadvantage, because they simply lacked 
the ability to understand and negotiate with customers and partners in other 
countries. Again the report recommended that tertiary institutions be encouraged 
to develop language training programs within degrees in commerce and busmess 
studies and to develop links with comparable institutions within the region. Thc> 
report also argued an expanded role for immigrants in the management and 
development of international trade. The authors of the report found quite 
inexplicable the lack of awareness amongst human resource managers of the 
language and cultural skills of their existing personnel. Failure to recognise 
these skills amongst existing personnel was, in the view of the report, a waste of 
a valuable national resource. 

Thirdlv, the report addressed problems in the area of product dc>velopmenl and 
the closely related issue of customer orientation. Very conservative strategies 
towards product development and 'a distinct lack of customer orientation towards 
overseas customers' were characteristic ol senior management. I'he chief problem 
here was that manv companies in fact perceivc>d themselves to be customer 
oriented. Thi'- may well have been true in the Australian market-place. 
However, it is not surprising to learn thai senior management, lacking the 
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linguistic skills and cultural knowledge which comes from experience in overseas 
markets, have not been in a position to analyse systematically the needs of their 
foreign customers. The report found that there was 'a degree of urgency to the 
task of instilling a more rigorous and professional approach to overseas market 
intelligence, competitive analysis and, most importantly of all, customer 
research". Such a project was likely to be costly. For those companies who had 
already a significant presence overseas the cost was manageable and the need 
one of convincing them to match their overseas competitors in the area of 
customer research. For those companies with a lower level of international 
involvement and less able to afford the investment required, however, the 
solution probably was to be found in industry level co-operation and the efforts of 
government agencies involved in the promotion of trade (Centre for Export 
Marketing 1991:v-vi). 

Finally it was important in the view of the authors of the report to promote a 
positive view of Australia's economic future if talented managers were to be 
recruited. 'There is a continued need to promote economic understanding and the 
positive side to business and industry, especially within the school system and 
tertiary institutions' if this was to occur. Certainly the survey of students 
undertaken for this study found little student interest in international business as 
a career and in management careers in general. Students preferred to seek their 
futures as professionals, careers which were perceived to bring greater status and 
monetary rewards (Centre for Export Marketing 1991:vi, 50-1 

In 1988 the Asian Studies Council produced its National Strategy for the Study of 
Asia in Australia and, in January 1989, Ingleson submitted his report Asia in 
Australian Hi^^lwr Education to the Council. The authors of both documents took 
as their point of departure the value of a command of Asian languages and a 
knowledge of Asian countries to Australia's economic strategies. The authors of 
the National Stratcgi/ asserted 'Asia is central to our trade, our foreign policy 
and our future' (National Strategy 1988:2), and Ingleson justified the need 
Australians have to be proficient in Asian languages and to be knowledgeable 
about Asian cultures in the following terms: 

The promises are simple. Australia is located at the foot of Asia, 
Asia contains the fastest growing economies in the world. Asian 
countries are increasir j'y prosperous ar.d are increasingly large 
importers of commodities, manufactured goods and services. 
Australia's share of that import trade has steadily declined over 
the past decade. Australia's future economic prosperity is 
inexorably connected to Asia (Ingleson 1989:33). 

Iliese two documents, and others like them, which stress the value of languages 
other than English for the future development of the Australian economy, take 
as their point of departure summarised analyses of Australia's economic 
difficulties in a region in which other national economies have been enjoying 
unprecedented growth. It is argued that Australia is located in a regional 
economic system which is growing more rapidly than the economies of North 
America and Europe. It is a regional economy which is becoming ii'-;reasingly 
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integrated. Centred on Japanese manufacturing industry, trade and investment, it 
incorporates the burgeoning economies of Korea, Taiwan, l-long Kong and 
Singapore, the ASEAN countries and China. 

While the economies of all these nations have been rapidly grow;:->g, the 
Australian economy has slipped into recession. Our trade with Asian countries, 
and Japan in particular, has been dominated by the export of agricultural an j 
mineral commodities. The value of these commodity exports, in comparison wit i 
the value of the manufactured goods and capital which Australia imports, ha\ e 
been steadily declining, giving rise to significant current account deficits and to 
the high level of our foreign debt. Moreover, Australia's share of the growth in 
imports into Asian countries has declined significantly. 

The response of the Australian Government to this situation has been to put in 
place policies designed to restructure the Australian economy. It has sought to 
diversify our commodit)' exports through processing, and to increase the export of 
both high value manufactured goods and of services, particularly education, 
technology and tourism. 

The authors of the National Strategy and Ingleson categorically assc^rt that if 
Australia is to fi >d and develop markets in Asia then increasing numbers of 
Australians will have face-to-face dealings with nationals of a variety of Asian 
countries. More than this: if these contacts are to take us along the path to 
economic recovery then old and fallacious attitudes and practices, which have 
marked our dealings with other nations, will have to go. The National Sfrafcyi/ 
lists these fallacious attitudes and practices: 

The fallacy that we can make do with interpreters, supplied by tl-ie lUlier 
side, when we will never know whether the other side understands 
precisely what we are saying or even understands us at all. 

The fallacy that we do not need to train Australians because we can 
employ Asians to do the job. 

The fallacy that English is the language of business in Asia because our 
trading partners speak English, when in North Asia and most of Southeast 
Asia we cannot read their newspapers, understand their television, 
comprehend a word of what is said by their non-English speaking 
colleagues, advisers, boss, business partners, or politicians, or e\en know 
what language they are speaking when they negotiate with persons from 
another Asian country- 

The fallacy that we do not nwd to do what our trading partners do - 
which is to demand that their people master other people's languages 
{Nalionnl Stratcgu T^88:10). 



It is argued that such attitudes and practices will disappear as new generatiiMis 
of Australians learn the linguistic and cultural skills which they will need U> 
work effectively in Asian countries in the national interest. Tlie National 
Stralc^y stipulates three levels of expertise for which our educational strategies 
will neec' to provide. We will need at the top 'an expanding cadr. of people 
with commercial and technical knowledge of Asia for thi> frontlii v ol our 
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economic activity in Asia'. Then we will require 'a broad stratum of support 
people in management, technical and service personnel area with a good 
knowledge of Asian markets and Asian language and country skills'. Finally we 
'need a general education for all Australians which includes Asia and 
Australia's place in it'. This will 'provide both the necessary constituency for 
our economic strategy and the reservoir from which will come broad support 
stratum and profession markets and negotiators' (National Strategy 1988:11-12). 

Inglcson in his report is more specific about the areas of future employment. We 
will require, he says, 'a small corps of people with high language and cultural 
skill' who as 'business strategic planners, high level diplomats, defence strategic 
analysts' will monitor economic and political developments in Asian countries. 
However we will require also many more people with communication skills and 
cultural knowledge for employment in what he terms 'new trades': 

In general, these new trades in finance, services and investment 
require large numbers of people with ... communication skills. There 
is a general picture of strongly rising demand for a range of skills in 
the tourism industry, of demand for accountants, lawyers, real estate 
brokers, bankers, and those who staff finance and brokerage houses 
(1989:44). 

Such then is the polemic in support of the value of Asian languages to Australia's 
economic strategies. How then do Australian businesses trading with Indonesia 
view the matter? What sort of expertise do Australian companies trading with 
Indonesia seek when employing staff? Do they perceive a need for staff with 
skills in Asian languages and culture? How do they acquire the services of 
people with such skills? For which purposes do they need them? Are companies 
satisfied with present arrangements for accessing such skills? 

In early 1991 Gavin Williams wrote his report Australia/Indonesia. The 
Business Relationship for the Australia-Indonesia Institute. In il he argued that 
the business relationship between the two countries had failed 'to fulfil its 
potential' because of a number of impediments which stood in the way of 
Australian companies taking advantage of the opportunities which existed. 

Apart from Australia's poor global trading performance, especially in the non- 
mining and agricultural sectors, he drew particular attention to the lack of 
information in Australia about the commercial opportunities which existed in 
Indonesia and the lack of expertise in assessing those opportunities which did 
exist. 'Australian companies have little knowledge, understanding or "feel" for 
Indonesia' (1991:11). These companies, claimed Williams, were both generally 
unfamiliar with Indonesia and its economy and uncertain about particular issues, 
such as corruption, problems in the regions, general economic and political 
stability and lack the precise information which will enable them to take 
advantage of the market and investment opportunities which are available. In 
this situation commercial decisions are frequently delayed and opportunities 
elsewhere are pursued. In doing so, they fail to notice that companies from other 
countries do conduct extensive business in Indonesia. 

Williams propi^sed a number of valuable and pragmatic measures to improve this 
situation. He noted the need for the Australian Government to encourage 
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industry to become more internationally competitive and export oriented, the 
need to improve the coverage in the Australian press of economic and business 
affairs in Indonesia, the need to hold conferences and seminars in which those 
with 'direct experience and personal knowledge of Indonesia and its commercial 
environment' would be invited to share their knowledge, the importance of 
regular bilateral discussions on the subject of trade between ministers, the 
management of tied aid and soft loan packages to encourage Australian 
companies. However, despite his opinion that the lacV of expertise on Indonesia 
was one of the chief impediments to the growth of Australian companies doing 
business with Indonesia, nowhere does he address the long term question of how 
such expertise is to be created and nowhere does the report mention the 
contribution which a proficiency in Indonesian and an understanding of 
Indonesian culture might make to the improvement of the business relationship 
between the two countries. 

However Peter Church President of the Australia Indonesia Business Council, 
writing in the ASAA Review in 1990, was quite adamant about the question of 
the use of Indonesian and the status of English in the world of business relations 
with Indonesia. While he recognised the great advantage he had enjoyed 
because of his command of Indonesian, the bottom line was that 'English is the 
language of business' and that success in business depends finally upon the 
reconciliation of business interests to the mutual advantage of the parties 
concern, not upon the language employed. Church is equally clear on the matter 
of employable skills. Even if those responsible for teaching Asian studies were to 
promise hundreds of linguists in Asian languages each year, it would be of little 
advantage to the business community. In order of priority, he listed employable 
skills as a 'hard discipline' such as engineering, accounting, architecture etc, 
cultural and historical knowledge, and only then what he describes as a 'working 
knowledge' of Indonesian, not 'total fluency' (1990:101-2). 

The kind of difference which exists between the general case in support of the 
relevance which a proficiency in languages and cultural understanding has for 
Australia's business relationships with overseas countries, and the views of 
those engaged in business is nowhere more apparent than between the reports of 
Stanley ei al. and the remarks of Peter Church. Further examples of these 
differences of view can be found in the short papers . \d remarks in the Review of 
the Asian Studies Association of Australia of April 1991. The gap in perceptions 
has been closed in recent times by the more studied considerations of higram 
(1992) and Marriott and Neustupny (1991) on this issue. 

Marriott's reference to the practices of Japanese companies in this regard 
indicates that she remains insistent that linguistic proficiency and cultural 
understanding have much to offer Australian business people engaged in trade 
abroad (Marriott 1991:21-4). However, her reference to Neustupny's levels of 
Asian literacy is valuable tor the realism with which they accept both that 
English will necessarily continue to be used by some business pvoplc as tlie norm 
and that different levels of linguistic and cultural competence will be 
appropriate depending on the particular types of interaction in which particular 
individuals <\nd companies will be engaged (Marriott 1991:1H 21). This vision is 
a considerable advance on generalised claims of the relevance of languages and 
cultural understanding to busino-^s. higram also makes proposals which recognise* 
appropriateness of the same kinds of differential levels of linguistic and cultural 
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competence. He advocates the need to identify carefully the linguistic and 
cultural needs which particular companies have. This involves an auditing 
process which examines a company's activities and markets, and the linguistic 
and cultural knowledge which specific sectors and individuals in the companies 
have. Only then might training programs be sensibly devised to cater for the 
companies (Ingram 1992:17). 



Two surveys of Australian companies doing business with 
Indonesia 



7.2.1 introduction 

In the context of growing public discussion of the need to provide Australian 
business personnel with Indonesian language and cultural skills, the Language 
Unit of the Faculty of Arts at the University of New South Wales undertook two 
surveys of Australian companies doing business with Indonesia. The first survey 
was one of companies in the Sydney metropolitan area and the second of 
companies in Jakarta, Indone.Ma. The Language Unit of the Faculty of Arts at the 
University of New South Wales made the findings of the first of these surveys 
available to the NLLIA's Kfy Languages Project for Indonesian/Malay. The 
second was jointly financed by the Language Unit and the NLLIA Key Languages 
Project for Indonesian /Malay. 



7.2.2 Aim of tlie surveys 

Both surveys were intended to determine the need of Indonesian language and 
cultural skills amongst Australian companies doing business with Indonesia, to 
ascertain these companies' opinions of the present and future trade relationship 
between Australian and Indonesia, and whether Australian companies consider 
Indonesian language and cultural training as beneficial in the business 
relationship between the two countries and, if beneficial, what form it might 
take. The companies approached were also asked to provide examples of 
Indonesian business letters, promotional materials, contracts and any other non- 
confidential documents which might be used as course materials. 



7.2.3 Methodology 

The survey was planned and carried out in three phases: 

Stage 1 : Design of the questionnaires 

Stage 2: Sampling procedures 

Stage 3: Administration of the questionnaires. 
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Stage 1: Design of the questionnaires''^ 

In formulating the questions to be included in the questionnaires for both surveys, 
other reports based on similar surveys of companies were consulted (Valverde 
1990, Blackman, Chamberlain and Montiel 1990 and Stanley, Ingram and 
Chittick 1990). The questionnaires included both closed-ended and open-ended 
responses as appropriate. The questions sought responses on several areas of 
information. These included the name, size and nature of the companies, the 
nature of their business communications, skills of staff, need of Indonesian 
language training, desired areas of language training, the nature and effect of 
communication breakdowns, the nature of the Australian /Indonesian business 
relationship, and lastly other comments or information of interest. 

The questionnaire used in the survey in Jakarta was substantially the same as 
that used in Sydney. However, adjustments were made to questions 8 and 13 to 
make them relevant to the situation in Jakarta. Further elements were also 
added to question 8 in the questionnaire administered in Jakarta to elicit more 
detailed information. Question 17 (1-4) was added to the Jakarta questionnaire 
to elicit responses on a number of issues relevant to the NLLIA Key Languages 
Project for Indonesian. 

Stage 2: Sampling Procedures 

In the case of the survey in Sydney, a list of 50 companies was compiled from a 
list of 800 companies registered with Austrade as trading with Indonesia, from a 
further list obtained from the Indonesian Trade Commission in Sydney, from 
companies recommended by those interviewed and from personal acquaintances 
currently trading with Indonesia. All 50 companies approached were confined to 
the Sydney metropolitan area. Companies in the far southern and wester;! 
suburbs were contacted by phone or returned their questionnaires by facsimile. It 
would have been possible to survey more companies but funding did not permit 
this. 

Because of the poor response rate to questionnaires mailed out in the case of the 
Blackman, Chamberlain and Montiel survey (1990), representatives of the 
companies selected were interviewed in person. The companies readily agreed to 
this procedure. The interviews allowed those interviewed to elaborate their 
answers to questions. All the business people interviewed in both Sydney and 
Jakarta were helpful and keen to impart information. 

A list of 40 companies in Jakarta was compiled from the 1992 Austrade directory 
of Australian companies and joint ventures operating in Indonesia. All 40 
companies agreed to participate in the survey but three cancellations of 
appointments subsequently occurred because of other important business meetings. 



ITif 'luesliniinniri'S usi-d in lliis survey cnii he (ibmiiicd lri)ni Dr David Rtfvc, LangUflBcs Unil, I'nculty iif 
Arls, Univcrsily of Nuw Soulh Wales. 
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Stage 3: Administration of the Questionnaires 

The survey in Sydney was carried out at the end of 1991 and beginning of 1992 and 
that in Jakarta took place in mid 1992. The questionnaires to be used in Sydney 
and Jakarta were first trialled. Ten companies in Sydney and eight in Jakarta 
were selected for this purpose. Once adjustments had been made to the 
questionnaires as a result of these pilot surveys, they were then administered to 
the 40 remaining companies in Sydney and the 29 remaining in Jakarta. Plans 
were made to interview some Indonesian business people in Jakarta who were 
working for Australian or joint venture companies. In the end only two such 
interviews took place with Indonesian managers at the end of the survey in 
Jakarta. 

The administration of the surveys and associated interviews were conducted by 
Ms Monica Wulff, a graduate of the Department of Indonesian and Malayan 
Studies at the University of Sydney and a fluent speaker of Indonesian. Ms 
Wulff was responsible for the analysis of the responses to both questionnaires. 
Tlie following discussion is based on her analysis. 



7.2.4 Results and discussion 

The analysis below is a synthesis of the two surveys. Because of the lack of 
funds, no statistical analysis or cross tabulations were carried out by computer. 
The analysis rests, therefore, on responses to the individual questions and on 
other information gathered during the interviews. 



7.2.4.1 Profile of the companies 

Question 1 . Name of Company. 

All 87 companies stated their correct name. 

Question 2. Size of Company, ie, the number of employees. 

The size of the companies varied considerably, but as was the case with Stanley 
d al. (1990:7), we are discussing, in the main, small to medium size companies. 
Some 47% of the companies in the sample had less than 50 employees and 73% 
under 200. 



No. of Employees 


Sydney Survey 


Jakarta Survey 


Total 


1-10 


11 


3 


14 (16%) 


11-20 


5 


4 


9 (9%) 


21-50 


8 


11 


19 (22%) 


51-100 


6 


5 


11 (13%) 


101-200 


4 


7 


11 (13%) 


Over 200 


16 


7 


23 (26%) 



Table 7.1 



Size of companies surveyed 
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Question 3. What are your business dealings with Indonesia? 

The business activities of the companies interviewed in this survey were 
extremely varied, ranging from industrial construction to English language 
courses, from architectural consultancies to clothing importers, and from a caticle 
feed lot business to telecommunications, to name but a few. 

Question 4a. What proportion of your business is with Indonesia? 



49/50 companies in Sydney and 35/37 companies in Jakarta answered. 



Proportion 


Sydney Responses 


Jakarta Responses 


Total Responses 


<5% 


20 


3 


23 (28%) 


5-25% 


10 


0 


10 (12%) 


26-50% 


9 


0 


9 (11%) 


50-100% 


7 


32 


39 (47%) 



Table 7.2 



Proportion of business conducted with Indonesia 

In the Sydney survey, 30/49 companies (61%) did less than a quarter of their 
business with Indonesia, whereas 91% of those companies in the Jakarta survey 
do the majority of their work with Indonesia. This is hardly surprising; a 
company established in Jakarta is likely to be there precisely because it had a 
greater business commitment to Indonesia. 

(Question 4b. Do you intend to expand your business with Indonesia in the future? 

31 /50 companies in Sydney and 35/37 companies in Jakarta answered. 

All 31 companies in Sydney who answered the question and 32/35 in Jakarta said 
that they intended to expand their business with Indonesia in the future. The 
companies were enthusiastic about their desire to increase trade, and many of the 
firms had already experienced significant increases in business in recent years. 
Clearly the overwhelming majority of firms in these surveys (72%) saw a 
positive business future either with or within Indonesia. 



7.2.4.2 Business communications 

Question 5. Do your business transactions with hidoncsia occur in Australia or 
Indonesia? 



49/50 companies in Sydney and all 37 companies in Jakarta answered. 



Place 


Sydney Survey 


Jakarta Survey 


Total Responses 


In Indonesia 


24 


24 


48 (56%) 


In both countries 


19 


13 


32 (37% ) 


In Australia 


6 


0 


6( 7%) 



Tabic 73 



Proportion oj bti^ine^f. comluctcd in Atistralia and Indonesia 

Some 56% of the business transactions with Indonesia of the companies in the 
survey took place in Indonesia and a further 37%, took place in both countries. 
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This compares with only 7% of transactions which took place exclusively in 
Australia. 

Question 6. In which language do most of your business transaction occur? 



49/50 companies in Sydney and all 37 companies in Jakarta answered. 



LanRuage 


Sydney Survey 


Jakarta Survey 


Total Responses 


English 


43 


24 


67 (78%) 


English and Indonesian 


3 


8 


11 (13%) 


Indonesian 


3 


5 


8( 9%) 



Table 7.4 

Language used in business transactions 



None of the respondents who used English exclusively was fluent in Indonesian. 
Of the smaller group who used Indonesian and English, all were fluent or near 
fluent spieakers of Indonesian and they chose whichever language they thought 
to be appropriate at the time. They tended to speak Indonesian to Indonesian 
colleagues but would resort to English for business meetings. Thus socialising and 
everyday business communication was done in Indonesian and the 'important' 
work done in English. Two of the eleven were Indonesian language university 
graduates and all the respondents possessed a long working history in or with 
Indonesia. Three of the eight respondents who predominantly used Indonesian 
for business purposes were Indonesian language university graduates and, once 
again, all eight had had many years living in or working with Indonesia. 

CJuestion 7a. Does your company use local agents in Indonesia? 



All 50 companies in Sydney and 36/37 companies in Jakarta answered. 



Response 


Sydney Survey 


Jakarta Survey 


Total Responses 


Yes 


28 


15 


43 (50%) 




22 


21 


43 (50%) 



Table 7.5 



Use of local agents in Indonesia 

Of the 43 who said no, twelve had their own offices in Indonesia, ten had an 
association with an Indonesian company, four were the local agents, four were 
looking for local agents and four were Indonesian companies with Australian 
expatriates. 



(Question 7b. How do you recruit local agents? 

The responses to this question were varied. The main methods were referrals and 
introductions to Indonesian agents by Australian companies. Some took advice 
from potential customers as to which agency to choose, while others left the 
decision to their Indonesian marketing staff. This seem;; to indicate that 
companies prefer to use word of mouth and contacts in similar fields of business 
when choosing their agents. 

Only two of the companies specifii-d going through Austrade (one each from the 
Sydney and Jakarta surveys) and one of these companies still had trouble finding 
a good agent. In this case, agents would agree to market the company product 
and, depending on whether the product was successful or not, would agree to 
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continue or 



to drop the product, regardless of contracts having been signed, 
was not the only one to describe the problem of trying to gauge ge 



respondent was not the only one to describe the problem of trying to gauge genuine 
commitment from agents. It is not surprising, therefore, that Australian 
companies prefer to rely on the experience of other companies when looking for 
reliable agents. 



An engineering consultant with 16 years' experience in Indonesia believed that it 
was extremely dangerous, even foolish, to try and find one's own agents in 
Indonesia without either previous work experience in Indonesia, contacts through 
existing companies or assistance from Austradr 

Those who did not use local agents usually recruited staff through word of mouth, 
advertisements in newspapers, search agencies, poaching highly regarded staff 
from other companies and direct recruitment from the universities. On the 
whole, expatriate staff were recruited through Australian companies in 
Australia. Senior Indonesian staff were recruited by expatriate staff in 
Indonesia and less senior Indonesian staff were recruited by senior Indonesian 
staff there. 

Because the supply of lower level Indonesian staff is so high, Indonesians looking 
for work with Australian expatriates must undergo a stringent screening which 
places an emphasis upon fluency in English. Thus a well qualified secretary or 
even an engineer, who has little or no English, has only a very slim chance of 
fcir.nloyment, and there is a clear preference given to Western-educated 
Indonesians. 

Question 7c. How happy have you been with the agents? 

16/28 companies in Sydney and 11/15 companies in Jakarta which use agents 
answered. 



Response 


Sydney Survey 


Jakarta Survey 


Total Responses 


Problematic 


3 


4 


7 (26%) 


Good 


7 


6 


13 (48%) 


Excellent 


6 


1 


7 (26%) 



Satisfaction loith local agents 

Some 74% of the respondents to this question indicated that they were satisfied 
with their agents. Those who were pleased with their agents generally did not 
elaborate, presumably because of the smooth running of the business. One 
respondent pointed out the problem of good agents becoming popular in the 
business community, making them increasingly difficult to access. Another felt 
that their agent was excellent with other Indonesian companies but not 
aggressive enough towards foreign investors. Of those who were unhappy with 
their agents, the problem of agents wanting to make a quick profit, and breaking 
contracts if unable to do so, was reiterated. Because of this, some Australian 
firms preferred not to use agents if at all possible. However, Australian 
businesses seem to be reasonably satisfied with the agents they had. 

Question 7d. How happy have you been with local staff? 

This question was only asked in Jakarta and 10/37 companies answered. 
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Response 


Jakarta Survey 


Problematic 


1 (10%) 


Good 


7 (70%) 


Excellent 


2 (20%) 



Table 7.7 

Satisfaction with local staff 



There is a strong tendency to poach local staff with good reputations from other 
companies and from Austrade. Even those generally pleased with their local 
staff, however, indicated that they had some difficult with cultural problems, 
the main one of which involved the carrying out of instructions. One respondent 
explained that instructions had to be given in such a way that no room to make 
decisions was required of the person about to perform a task because jobs would 
often be left undone if the staff had to take any initiative. Such is the nature of 
the employer /employee relationship in Indonesia. Generally English language 
fluency was not regarded as a major problem, even mongst the lower level office 
staff, as they could be monitored by more senior, English-speaking Indonesian 
staff. 

Question 8. Does your company make use of non-company interpreting and 
translating services? 



All 87 companies answered the question. 



Respionso 


Sydney Survey 


Jakarta Survey 


Total Responses 


Yes 


3 


23 


26 (30%) 


No 


47 


14 


61 (70%) 



Table 7.8 

Use of interpreting and translation services 



Quite clearly, more use of translators and interpreters was made in Jakarta than 
in Sydney. This situation correlates well with the finding that in both cities the 
Australian staff conduct their affairs primarily in English. In Jakarta, of course, 
there exists a greater need to communicate in Indonesian with Indonesians who 
have no (adequate) command of English. 

Those who did use translating and interpreting services required them for 
translating technical and legal documents, contracts, documents for official 
circulation, feasibility studies, reports, business letters and the like. It was 
usually left to secretaries to do the practical job of employing translating and 
interpreters. Generally the Jakarta respondents were satisfied with the work 
done by translating services there, although there were complaints about lost 
meanings, overly literal translations and the continual need to re-edit documents. 
It was the opinion of one education consultant that, while there were excellent 
translation services in Jakarta, it took time to find one which was well suited to 
one's needs. 

Of the 47 Sydney companies which did not use professional translators, 35 
offered explanations as to how they dealt with interpreting and translating. 
Twenty-three had their agents or office in Indonesia look after the matter, seven 
had private contacts and fluent speakers on staff, three had all their dealings 
with high-ranking Indonesian Government officials who were fluent in English, 
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and two used universities, the Indonesian Embassy or the Australia-Indonesia 
Institute. 

All 14 respondents in Jakarta who did not use an outside translation service had 
the work done in-house by English-speaking Indonesian staff. Even those firms 
which did use outside translation services usually restricted this to the 
important documents of business and had less important material translated in- 
house. 

Question 9a. What channels of communication does your company havo with 
Indonesian business partners? 



All 50 companies in Sydney and 36/37 companies in Jakarta answered. 



Written 








Communication 


Sydney Survey 


Jakarta Survey 


Total Responses 


Promotional material 


30 


34 


64 (74%) 


Facsimile 


49 


35 


84 (98%) 


Letters 


32 


36 


68 (79%) 


Computer 


18 


17 


35 (41%) 



Table 7.9 



Written communication with Indonesian business partners 



Other written materials included contracts, telexes, technical documents, 
publications, joint venture agreements, drawings, proposals and news bulletins. 



Oral 








Communication 


Sydney Survey 


Jakarta Survey 


Total Responses 


Selling/ negotiating 


33 


33 


66 (77%) 


Telephone 


44 


36 


80 (93%) 


Entertaining 


24 


35 


59 (69%) 


Exchanges of 
pleasantries 


21 


33 


54 (63%) 



Table 7.10 



Oral coniinunication xoith Indonesian business partners 

Other oral communications mentioned were trade fairs, business/ planning/budget 
meetings, conferences, site visits, presentations and seminars. 

Question 9b. What Indonesian language transactions are handled in Sydney? 

26/50 companies in Sydney and all 37 companies in Jakarta answered. 

A total of 61 respondents (97%) stated that no Indonesian language transactions 
took place in Sydney. Of the remaining two respondents, one had a fluent 
speaker of Indonesian on staff and the other was a language school with trained 
Indonesian teachers who helped recruit students to study English in Australia. 

Question 10. If appropriate courses for specific Indonesian business language 
training were available, what areas of training — social, survival, business or 
cultural practices skills — would you consider most beneficial in doing business 
with Indonesia? 
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All 87 companies answered. Unfortunately the Jakarta and the Sydney surveys 
differ in their methodology on this question, so it is not possible to fully 
synthesise the statistics in a single table. 



When asked about the relative importance of these skills the Sydney group said: 



Importance 


Social (/45) 


Survival (/26) 


Business (/31) 


Cultural (/39) 


First 


31 (69%) 


4 (15%) 


11 (35%) 


11 (28%) 


Second 


6 (13%) 


3 (11%) 


2 (6%) 


11 (28%) 


Third 


1 (2%) 


5 (19%) 


6 (19%) 


3 (8%) 


Did not spcxrifv 


16 (35%) 


9 (35%) 


12 (39%) 


15 (38%) 



Table 7.11 

Required areas of language training 



The overall response to the question indicates that Indonesian language related 
to social skills (90%) and cultural pracHces (78%) is regarded as most important. 
Almost all businesses in the Sydney survey felt that the ability to hold a 
friendly social conversation in Indonesian would demonstrate their respect for 
Indonesian culture and people and thus create goodwill and the possibility of a 
good business relaHonship. Equally, by knowing the values of another culture 
they would be less likely to cause offence and jeopardise business relationships. 
Most said that it would be a great advantage to be able to conduct business in 
Indonesian, but felt that it would take too long to acquire a proficiency in 
Indonesian commensurate with their own proficiency of English. Several 
respondents were keen to point out that English was the international language 
of trade and their fluency in English offered them an obvious advantage which 
they were wary of sacrificing. 

The other factor discouraging respondents learning Indonesian for business 
purposes concerned the resources which would be necessary to train staff already 
working in the field. Most, however, agreed that it would be a good idea for 
universities to have a three year course in 'Indonesian for Business'. 
Nevertheless many were sceptical that a sufficiently high level of language 
skill could be achieved, even over three years, to justify using Indonesian rather 
than English as the language of trade. 



Survival skills were regarded by most as common sense and therefore unnecessary 
to be taught in a language course. Several respondents were keen to emphasise 
the importance of Bahasa Indonesia pasar ('market Indonesian') to communicate 
with the domestic servants. 



A recurrent theme was the desire to understand Indonesian in order to be able to 
eavesdrop on conversations between agents and potential clients, or what was 
being discussed at meetings that was not being officially translated for them. 
Many expressed a sense of frustration at their lack of control in such situations 
because they were not able to understand what was being said in between what 
was communicated in English. 

The Jakarta survey evinced some clear differences concerning the relative 
importance of the four language skills. 

Although knowledge of social skills and language related to cultural practices 
were considered most beneficial in doing business with Indonesia, as was the case 
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in the Sydney survey, several business people stressed that Australians working 
with Indonesians should not rely on creating goodwill by virtue of being able to 
say a few polite phrases. It was felt that Indonesians were more likely to be 
offended at badly learned social politeness and that it would be better for all 
concerned if they just spoke English. 



Importance 


Social (/37) 


Survival (/37) 


Business (/37) 


Cultural (/37) 


First 


20 (54%) 


15 (40%) 


1 (3%) 


16J43%i 


Second 


15 (40%) 


4 (11%) 


8 (22%) 


10 (27%) 


Third 


2 (5%) 


7 (19%) 


8 (22%) 


5 (14%) 


Fourth 


0 (0%) 


4 (11%) 


10 (27%) 


5 (14%) 



Table 7.12 

Relative importance of types of language skills 



One noticeable difference from the Sydney survey was the importance placed in 
the Jakarta survey upon survival skills. Some 40% of the respondents in Jakarta 
ranked this as first in importance compared with only 15% in the Sydney survey. 
It seems that Australians living and working in Jakarta are much closer to the 
problems created by possessing an insufficient command of Indonesian. Simple 
tasks, such as calling a taxi, answering the telephone, going shopping and 
talking to servants are all immediate problems for new expatriates. There seems 
to be an inclination amongst Australian expatriates in Jakarta to learn 'survival 
Indonesian' and then to stop, because in all other areas of communication one can 
fall back on English. Language related to business skills was given the lowest 
priority. Opinion appeared to be that unless you had already attained a 
sufficiently high level of proficiency in formal Indonesian, it was a waste of time 
to learn formal Indonesian as your secretary could look after this area. Business 
people fluent in Indonesian would write their letters in simple Indonesian and let 
their secretaries put it into a correct formal style. It was also considered better to 
speak English to high government officials, rather than risk giving offence with 
bad formal Indonesian. 

Only one respondent placed language related to business as his first priority and 
did so because he felt that while it was good to be able to communicate easily 
outside of formal business contexts, the most emphatic way of demonstrating a 
real commitment to business in Indonesia was to have a high level of proficiency 
in Indonesian. The Australian Cultural Counsellor stressed the importance of 
teaching newcomers about Indonesian business culture — the most important point 
being that business in Indonesia is personal, and that nothing will happen unless 
one makes the effort to go out and meet the right people on their own terms. 



7.2.4.3 Communication breakdowns 

Question 11. Has your company ever experienced a loss in business with 
Indonesia, or experienced strained relations because of language and cultural 
misunderstandings? 

44/5() companies in Sydney and 31 /37 companies in Jakarta answered. 
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Response 


Sydney Survey 


Jakarta Survey 


Total Responses 


Yes 


13 (29%) 


21 (68%) 


34 (41%) 


No 


31 (71%) 


10 (32%) 


41 (59%) 



r . ■ , , ^"^'^ 7.13 

Loss of business through comntunicatioti breakdovms 



Those in the survey who said yes mentioned differences in attitude towards 
quality standards and the punctuality in receiving orders from Indonesia. One 
respondent talked about his difficulty with what he called the 'blank face 
phenomenon', which others referred to as the 'bamboo curtain'. When the 
Indonesian partners did not understand or were offended, they put on a blank face 
rather than saying anything further to clarify what they in fact thought. The 
respondent felt that this made communication as he knew it almost impossible. 
Others talked of strained political relationships between Australia and 
Indonesia affecting relations between themselves and their clients. Some 
mentioned the Jenkins article {The Sydney Morning Herald, April 1986) and the 
repercussions which it had for them as business people in Indonesia. A number of 
respondents seemed to be at a loss as to exactly what went wrong, although they 
seemed to believe that it was due to some form of cultural misunderstanding. 
Indonesians' desire to make a quick profit at the expense of long term gains and 
the need to establish the right connections were also cited as problems. 

Those who answered no in the Sydney survey made the following comments. 
Many rosptmdents had great difficulty in recognising when Indonesian business 
partners were saying no to a proposal. Most of the companies said that they had 
trouble gauging if Indonesian partners understood a proposal, because they would 
always answer yes when questioned. One way of dealing with this, favoured by 
many respondents, was to speak slowly and ask questions several times in 
different ways. Two business consultants pointed out that a lot of the problems 
stem from Australians' desire to get straight down to business and that this 
conflicted with the Indonesian desire to make a social evaluation of the people 
with whom they will have dealings. In Indonesia, business follows from social 
contact, rather than the other way around. 

Many of those who answered no to this question and all who did not answer, in 
both the Sydney and Jakarta surveys, said that it was quite possible that they 
had offended the Indonesians, but had no way of knowing whether this was the 
case because they had never had any feedback. Often they were not sure if deals 
had simply fallen through because they had in some way offended the 
Indonesians or simply because their proposals were not suitable. Both surveys 
made the point that Indonesians do not like to be the bearers of bad tidings, and 
thus often answered affirmatively when they did not mean it. Many saw the 
Indonesian cultural 'thoughtworld' as a mystery and wanted to learn more about 
it in order to become more effective in business. 

The survey in Jakarta almost exactly contradicted this in Sydney at this point. 
Some 68% of respondents in Jakarta were conscious of loss of business and strained 
relationships because of language and cultural misunderstandings compared with 
only 29% in Sydney. This indicated that those business people living and 
working in Jakarta have many more opportunities to experience a breakdown in 
communication. Of those who answered yes some had actually lost contracts; 
however most told of strained relations and lost opportunities. Again, the 
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greatest area of confusion was due to a lack of awareness amongst many 
Australian business people that business in Indonesia operates on a personal 
level. There is no such concept as doing business with a total stranger and the 
relationship will prosper only when a mutual sense of trust has been established. 
An engineer told of a million dollar project which had failed because the 
Australians involved had failed to introduce therriselves properly to one of the 
senior Indonesian officials involved in the project. They were denied the 
contract, and when they took the matter to court, they found, after spending much 
money on litigation, that the Indonesian official's powerful connections made it 
impossible for them to win the case. 

This example also serves to illuminate another aspect of Indonesian business 
culture, namely the importance of hierarchy in Indonesian society. In business, 
everybody knows their place. The senior person is always right and his 
instructions must be carried out exactly. Hence, as mentioned earlier, employees 
tried not to take any initiative or responsibility for decisions — doing their jobs 
precisely according to instructions or not at all. Senior Australian executives had 
a great deal of difficulty with this. Often this situation would lead to the most 
corrmion mistake that new expatriates make, namely criticising employees in 
public, or even worse, losing their temper. It is the role of the senior person to 
criticise an employee privately and quietly, so that neither party loses face. 
Faced with an expatriate boss who does not know about these cultural 
conventions, many Indonesian employees become embarrassed by their boss's 
'childish' behaviour and can do little to alleviate the situation other than to 
laugh it off. Another frequent type of strained relationship occurs when 
Australians try the hard sell approach. Indonesian abhorrence of this method of 
doing business has seen many deals lost to those who had a greater degree of 
cultural sensitivity. 

Overall it was agreed that without previous education, it takes at least two 
years of experience to understand Indonesian business culture. This time is also 
necessary to build up a good network of business connections. Accordingly, given 
that the standard expatriate work contract is three years, Australians without 
prior preparation can only be truly effective in business during the last year of 
their contract. 

Question 12. In what areas, if at all, do most communication breakdowns occur? 



All 87 companies answered. 



Area 


Sydney Survey 


Jakarta Survey 


Total Responses 


Social pleasantries 


7 


7 


14 (16%) 


SellinK/neROtiatiriK 


23 


13 


36 (41%) 


Telephone calls 


26 


26 


52 (60%) 


Correspondence 


8 


7 


15. (17% ) 



TnNe 7.14 
Commuittcatioii brcakdoxciif 



We have scon that respondents both in Sydney and Jakarta were heavily reliant 
on the use of the teloplione (question 9a above), it is not surprising then that the 
most common area of communication broiikdown in hoih surveys involved the use 
of telephones. The main reason given for this was the inability to rely upon body 
language to determine if what had been said had been comprehended. The lack 
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of visual cues was the reason that most felt uncomfortable about speaking on the 
telephone, and most Australians only used this medium to arrange business 
meetings, not to discuss business. 

Although in both surveys selling/negotiating was the second most common area 
where misunderstanding occurred, the importance attributed to this area by 
those in Jakarta is considerably less than in Sydney. It was vital to avoid 
breakdowns in this area and the main way of avoiding the dangers was to speak 
English clearly or to have an Indonesian colleague do the negotiating. Not 
surprisingly, the lower levels of hidonesian usage, and lack of access to fluent 
Indonesian speakers in firms in Australia, means that there is a much greater 
risk of communication breakdowns in this area in Australia. 

There is also more emphasis placed upon the importance of social pleasantries, 
when doing business with Indonesians, in the Jakarta survey (19% compared with 
14%). Good communication in this area was stressed because of the importance of 
building business relationships, and a mastery of polite Indonesian etiquette was 
seen as vital. 

Both survey groups felt that correspondence was in most cases not a problem since, 
being in written form, it could be double checked for its meaning. Australian 
business people were aware of the different style of Indonesian business letters, 
but generally refused to write ir that style themselves. Secretaries were, 
however, sometimes given the job of translating their employers' letters and 
putting them into the formal Indonesian business style. 



7.2.4.4 Staff Skills 



Question 13. Does your company place Indonesian language skills as a priority 
when employing Australians? 

All 50 companies in Sydney and 36/37 companies in Jakarta answered. 



Response 


Sydney Survey 


Jakarta Survey 


Total Responses 


Yes 


7 


9 


16 (19%) 


No 


43 


27 


70 (81%) 



Table 7.15 
Use of Indonesian language skills 

Of those who answered yes, 0/16 wanted an ability to meet outine social needs, 
3/16 wanted an ability to meet routine social needs and basic work needs, and 
13/16 an ability to use the language fluently and accurately for all purposes. 
Those who said no said it was desirable but not a priority, and those who did 
make Indonesian a priority clearly wanted a fluency commensurate with their 
ability in English. 

Question 14. When you were hiring somebody with Indonesian language skills, 
what would you like them to be able to do? 

46/50 companies in Sydney and 36/37 companies in Jakarta answered. 
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In both surveys professional qualifications and work experience were deemed to 
be more important than Indonesian language skills. Below are the broad 
categories summarised from both the Sydney and Jakarta responses: 





Sydney 


Jakarta 


Total 


1 . Fluency on all levels, including 
formal Indonesian 


17/46 (37%) 


12/36 (33%) 


29/82 (85.4%) 


2. Fluency in specialised 
technical Indonesian, specific to 
job 


12/46 (26%) 


0/36 (0%) 


12/82 (14.6%) 


3. Fluency at a social and 
practical business level 


9/46 (20%) 


23/36 (64%) 


32/82 (39%) 


4. Fluency for social and 
survival needs only 


8/46 (17%) 


1 /36 (3%) 


9/82 (11%) 


Total 


46/46 (100%) 


36/36 (100%) 


82/82 (100%) 



Table 7.16 

Required Indonesian fluency skills 



The overwhelming response in Jakarta was the desire for fluency on a social and 
practical business level, compared witi'; the Sydney respondents who ranked 
fluency at all levels of Indonesian as more important. It would seem that the 
reality of living and working in Indonesia has made Australian business people 
there aware of the difficulty and time involved in achieving fluency at all 
levels, and consequently they do not rank it highly. Speaking Indonesian on a 
social and practical business level seems to be enough to serve their purposes. 
Surprising is the low ranking of fluency for social and survival needs amongst the 
respondents in Jakarta. Respondents to question 10, which asked what kind of 
Indonesian should be taught in Indonesian courses for business purposes, indicated 
that 40% of these same respondents rated this kind of command of the language 
as 'most important'. Presumably respondents to question 14 in Jakarta believed 
that proficiency in Indonesian which would allow them to communicate 
effectively for practical social and business purposes would incorporate survival 
Indonesian. 

Question 15. How do you see Australia's future trade relations with Indonesia? 
Do you consider it worthwhile for Australian businesses who are trading with 
Indonesia to invest in language training? 

Australia's future trading relationship was described in very positive terms, 
such as 'huge market', 'growing', 'tremendous potential', 'booming', 'enormous 
untapped market'. The main reason given for this optimistic outlook was the 
continuing growth of the Indonesian middle class, who have a continuing need for 
Australian goods such as food products and luxury items, and the Indonesian need 
for Australian skills and technology to help with their economic development. 

There was a general concern that Australia had ignored Asia for too long and 
that it was necessary for Australia to overcome its apathy in order to become 
more involved in Asia. All interviewees were more than aware that Australia's 
future economic survival depended on getting involved in the Asian market and 
that in order to gain a stable position there, Australians must actively seek ways 
of establishing themselves. 

Given the attitude of the companies interviewed it was not surprising to find 
that all 87 respondents agreed that it would be a good idea to invest in 
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Indonesian language training. It was seen as essential to start to understand more 
about Indonesia, its people, language, culture and history, thereby increasing the 
possibility of a better business relationship in the future. Indonesian language 
and cultural training were seen as the way to achieve this, and the inclusion of 
such courses in both the secondary and tertiary education systems was frequently 
suggested. Some suggested that the teaching of European languages in schools 
should be replaced with Indonesian language education, although many 
expressed doubt as to whether Australians could ever reach a high enough level 
of proficiency to warrant a change from English to Indonesian in business. 

Considering that all agreed that it was worthwhile for Australia to invest in 
language training, it seems quite contradictory to discover that only a small 
percentage of those interviewed had invested in language training themselves. 
It seemed generally agreed that it was not worthwhile for private firms to 
invest in language training if one was only going to spend a maximum of three 
years in the country. 

The following questions were included only in the Jakarta survey. 

Question 17a. Is it true that we can make do with interpreters? 

29/37 companies in Jakarta answered. 

Yes 10/29 (34%) 

No 14/29 (48%) 

Neither 5/29(17%) 

There were several reasons for opposing the use of interpreters when doing 
business in Indonesia. Firstly, the presence of an interpreter was considered to 
strain the relations between business partners and inhibit natural rapport. This 
was regirded as a serious drawback considering the importance placed upon 
establishing good business relations in Indonesia. The Indonesian business 
environment is considered to be very sensitive. Interpreters do not fully 
understand the strategies of Australian companies and so subtleties of 
negotiating and selling are easily lost. Furthermore, having an outside 
interpreter present is counter-productive because they may be witness to any 
informal 'under the table' dealings. 

The second reason was that outside interpreters are not committed to one's 
business success. Tliis is a major reason why Australian business people prefer to 
use their agents or colleagues as interpreters when necessary. Even if they are 
unable to translate exactly, they at least share the same desire for gain. It was 
generally felt that it was preferable to be able to speak Indonesian, as this 
allowed one maximum control. It was even considered more beneficial to be able 
to speak mediocre Indonesian and thus be able to monitor what agents and 
colleagues were saying rather than to rely on an interpreter. Thirdly, 
interpreters often did not understand technical terminology and concepts, not 
having formal qualifications in those areas themselves. Finally, it was said 
that if people were serious about doing business in Indonesia, they must have 
control of the language, rather than leaving this skill to others. Furthermore, 
learning Indonesian was the most effective way of learning about Indonesian 
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culture and, consequently, would considerably increase a business person's chance 
of success in Indonesia. 

For those who believed that one could make do in Indonesia with interpreters 
when doing business in Indonesia, responses were invariably followed by a 
'but...'. The words 'make do' of the question were emphasised, because the use of 
interpreters was regarded as a necessity rather than an ideal. Some believed 
that unless a person could speak Indonesian well, it was preferable to use an 
interpreter, and that a cultural understanding of Indonesia was more important 
than a command of the language. There was a strong preference for using fellow 
workers as interpreters, rather than having to call in outside interpreters, for the 
same reasons as those already given above. 

Question 17b. Is it true that we do not need to train Australians because we can 
employ Indonesians to do the job? 

29/37 companies in Jakarta answered. 

Yes 8/29 (28%) 

No 16/29 (55%) 

Neither 5/29(17%) 

Those who answered yes agreed that it was better to employ Indonesians because 
they speak Indonesian fluently, know the business culture and understand the 
business market. The fact that so few Indonesians were given jobs ahead of 
expatriates was due to the lack of qualified Indonesians, especially in middle 
and upper levels of management. These respondents considered that spending 
money on training Indonesi<jns in management skills made better business sense 
than training Australians in language skills. Furthermore, expatriate wages are 
considerably higher than local wages. 

Thos<' who answered no mentioned as the major reason for a continuing need to 
train Australians that there were not enough qualified Indonesians to meet 
levels of demands. The Indonesian economy was growing so rapidly that no 
matter how fast Indonesians were trained, demand would continue to outstrip the 
supply for at least another decade. Some expressed the hope that there would 
always be some kind of expatriate presence, even if at a much reduced level, 
because many Australian business people wanted to have at least one fellov/ 
Australian in Indonesia, rather than having to rely completely on Indonesian 
representation. 

One respondent felt that in the current economic situation there was a need to 
train Australians to function efficiently in Indonesia, but qualifitxj Indonesians 
should also be employed to the maximum extent possible in order to establish an 
effective company. In other words, it was not a question of either/or, but a need 
to train Australians as well as to train and employ Indonesians. 
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Question 17c. Is it true that English is the language of business in Asia? 

29/37 companies in Jakarta answered. 

Yes 29/29 (100%; 
No 0/29 ( 0%) 

English is, without doubt, conside'-ed ro be the language of business in Asia. 
However, many mentioned that it was not enough to rely on English. It was vital 
to have a knowledge of the language and customs of the country with which you 
are dealing. The point was emphasised that business in Indonesia was 
predominantly conducted in Indonesian and that only when international 
connections were made did English become the language of trade. Chinese was 
considered the second most widely spoken language in Asia after English. 

Question 17d. Is it true that Australian business staff have to have language and 
country skills for Indonesia? 

29/37 companies in Jakarta answered. 

Yes 22/29 (76%) 
No 7/29 (24%) 

Of those who answered yes, it was commonly held that having language and, 
more importantly, country skills prior tu commencing work in Indonesia would 
considerably facilitate the adjustment period, thereby making Australians with 
such skills effective much sooner than those without preparation. It was 
estimated that one could lose at least six months of usefulness by not being 
adequately trained before coming to Indonesia. 

Unless one had at least some language and country skills, working in Indonesia 
would be a struggle. Generally, language difficulties could be handled by an 
interpreter. However, this was not considered to be the most effective form of 
communication and did not teach ;he expatriate about Indonesian customs, and 
expatriates would be left to learn by trial anc* error and to discover things the 
hard way. One Indonesian consultant said that he would not waste his time 
employing anybody without language and country skills. 

Those who indicated that it was possible to survive without language and 
country skills all commented that it was much preferable to have them. The 
nc^d for these skills was said to depend on the type of business in which one was 
involved. For instance, engineers working on .site are severely handicapped if 
they cannot communicate to those people around ihem, most of whom would not 
speak English. Conversely, in an international office in Jakarta, people could 
survive without Indonesian, provided that they had a good support base of 
English-speaking Indonesian staff. 

QuesMon 18. Do you have any nther comments or information? 
37/50 companies in Sydney and 29/37 companies in Jakarta answered. 
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Once again the problem of time and money required to prepare expatriate staff to 
work in Indonesia was raised. Often expatriates are not told far enough in 
advance in order to prepare themselves properly. Even those courses favoured by 
the Sydney survey group (six weeks full time or three months part time) would 
impinge upon the immediate concerns of finishing off work commitments and 
packing up houses in Australia to move to Indonesia. Once there, expatriates eire 
usually too busy settling into a completely different work environment to take 
part in organised courses and, once they find that the majority of their staff can 
speak English reasonably well, the incentive to learn Indonesian fades. 

Given the restrictions of time, training courses would probably be open only to 
business people continuing to work in Australia and even then the content would 
have to be reduced to those aspects which would be of maximum benefit to 
business needs. The respondents were on the whole more interested in learning 
about the culture, people, history and politics of Indonesia — in other words, 
what makes them tick. It is not surprising to find that the business people were 
most interested in learning about the Indonesian business culture. Of particular 
interest was understanding the 'system of reciprocity', ie, bribery, and they 
wanted to know when to recognise when an offer is being made, how to accept, 
how to refuse, how much an appropriate amount is, when it is seemly to make an 
offer, and so on. Another area people wanted to learn about was the system of 
patron/client relationships, as well as using the proper honorific pronouns when 
addressing Indonesians. 

One government consultant warned of the importance for business people of being 
aware of their level of proficiency in the language and to understand when to use 
it among different groups of Indonesians, in order not to give offence. He also 
warned that teachers of Indonesian need to be careful not to teach abstract, 
anthropological material, but rather concentrate on imparting a knowledge of 
contemporary social life, current history and traditions that relate to current 
behaviour. 

The idea of offering a three year language course at university level for those 
wanting to work in Indonesia in the future was generally greeted warmly. Some 
expressed reservations that a degree is not the same as work experience, and that 
they would still prefer to employ people more experienced than recent graduates 
for their operations in Indonesia. 

The point was made yet again that young Australians should be taught Asian 
languages and customs which would build a basis for Australia's future dealings 
with Asia. If students left school with an awareness and tolerance for 
Australia's neighbours, much would bo done to improve the social and business 
relationship between Australia and Indonesia. 



7.3 Conclusions 

The caue has been made for Australia's need to become 'Asia literate', and 
several reports have convincingly argued the relevance of linguistic proficiency 
in languages other than English and associated cultural understanding for 
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Australian companies seeking to expand their activities abroad. While the 
success of a small number of companies has been associated with the employment 
of personnel with such skills, very many companies, still in fact the majority, 
persist in the belief that English will do, or, at the very best, rate the value of 
linguistic and associated cultural skills lower than they do other qualifications 
when appointing staff to work overseas. The absence of any mention at all of 
linguistic and cultural skills in William's report to the Australia-Indonesia 
Institute at least suggests that he did not consider them to be of immediate 
relevance in the case of Indonesia. Church, however, did detail what he 
considered to be employable skills in an order of priority. First was required a 
'hard discipline', then cultural and historical knowledge, and only then a 
working command of Indonesian, not total fluency. It is clear from a number of 
surveys, however, that many companies continue to experience difficulties in 
gathering market intelligence and promoting their products abroad. Stanley et 
al. were of the view that no amount of rational argument was likely to convince 
business people of the advantages of a proficiency in languages. In the end, only 
experience of the advantages would change their attitudes. 

It is important to keep in mind that however reluctant business people are to 
concede the importance of linguistic and cultural skills, the harsh economic 
experience of recent times has made Australian businesses wary of investing the 
limited resources they have in long term projects in markets in which they have 
little experience. There is also a need to recognise as Ingram, Marriott and 
Neustupny have done that the case for the relevance of these skills has been 
made at too generalised a level. The findings of the present surveys provided 
evidence of this. On the one hand, we have heard stories of success, satisfaction 
with the present practices of Australian firms doing business with Indonesia, and 
a considerable optimism about the future of Australian-Indonesian business 
relationships — a vision supported by optimistic predictions that trade between 
the two countries is set to treble to AUD$7 billion by the year 2000 {The 
Australian Financial Revieio. 27 October 1992:2). On the other hand, there are 
stories of strained relationships and lost opportunities which appear to have 
occurred because of misunderstandings and breakdowns in communication. The 
contradiction between these two kinds of experiences is in all probability more 
apparent than real, because it reflects the different experiences of different 
companies and individuals. A more precise understanding of the factors affecting 
the performances of particular companies is required if we are to understand 
their needs. In this connection, generalised statements of the relevance of 
language and cultural training to Australian business enterprise must give way to 
recognition of the differentiated levels of need which particular individuals, 
companies and sectors of companies each have for linguistic proficiency and 
cultural knowledge, and that there is a variety of ways in which uses and skills 
might be provided. 

The respondents to the present surveys were generally agreed that Australia's 
economic development depended upon success in establishing Australian business 
in Asian countries and that Indonesia provided more than ample opportunities 
for Australian companies to take advantage of. They were agreed, therefore, 
that it was essential for the Australian community to understand more about 
Indonesia, its people, language, culture and history. The study of Indonesian 
language and culture in secondary and tertiary education systems was frequently 
proposed as the way to achieve this goal, and there was support for the training 
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in universities of students who wanted business careers in Indonesia. However, as 
Church and the Centre for Export Marketing at the University of New South 
Wales have pointed out in their separate essays, what must be provided in the 
long term is not simply the training for higher linguistic proficiency in 
Indonesian and knowledge about Indonesia, but experienced business managers 
who combine professional training with such skills and knowledge. The 
initiatives of tertiary institutions to provide such training and time to train 
students will alone provide the results envisaged. 

However, there was some scepticism about the likely outcome of such programs. 
Some respondents doubted whether it was at all possible to train Australians to 
sufficiently high levels of proficiency in Indonesian to be able to operate 
effectively in business. Others had reservations because in their view an 
academic training was no alternative to actual work experience. There was 
amongst the latter respondents a stated preference for hiring those who had had 
such experience rather than recent graduates who had not, no matter how 
proficient they were in Indonesian and how knowledgeable they might be about 
Indonesia. Other respondents thought it more sensible to hire Indonesians who 
were already fluent in Indonesian, knew Indonesian business culture and 
understood the Indonesian market, and to train them in managerial skills rather 
than to train Australian professionals to have the language and cultural skills 
which they required to work in Indonesia. These respondents believed that it 
would be cheaper to pay Indonesians than expatriates to do the same work. 
Australian business people are sustained in these attitudes by the view that 
English is without any doubt the language of business in Asia. They perceived 
Chinese to be the only other language widely used in business in Indonesia. The 
average Australian business person is keen to sec English as the international 
language of trade, believing that it conferred advantages upon them in 
negotiations as native speakers of the language. No doubt such scepticism about 
the long term benefits of training business personnel linguistically and culturally 
derive at least in part from current experience. 

While proposals to teach Indonesian language and culture in secondary schools 
and in universities in combination with professional courses will provide for the 
long term needs of Australian companies, in the short term these companies arc 
left to deal with a situation in which some succeed and others do not. Clearly at 
some point in their dealings with Indonesia, all Australian companies must have 
access to people who have a high level of proficiency in Indonesian and a 
knowledge of Indonesian (business) culture. There are several ways in which 
they might do so. As some have suggested, they might hire Indonesians to carry 
out duties which require these skills, or they might hire Australians with these 
skills, or they might use some combination of both Uiese strategies. 

The surveys in Sydney and Jakarta indicate that Australian companies place a 
higher priority on professional qualifications and work experience than they do 
on a linguistic proficiency in Indonesian. It comes as no surprise therefore to 
discover that few of the respondents were fluent in Indonesian and that almost 
fiQ% of their transactions with their Indonesian counterparts were conducted in 
English. However respondents, particularly in Jakarta, recognised that English 
was not sufficient and that a command of Indonesian was advantageous not just 
for survival but also for practical business and social purposes as well. 
Nevertheless there was a tendency amongst expatriates in Jakarta to learn 
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survival Indonesian and then to stop and rely on English. In this situation 
Australian companies in Jakarta hired local Indonesian agents, staff and 
Indonesian interpreters and translators to perform duties which required high 
levels of proficiency in Indonesian, while those in Sydney mostly dealt with 
their need for interpreting and translating services through their Indonesian 
agents. 

The respondents appeared generally satisfied with these practices. However, 
they did recognise some shortcomings. Good agents, translators and interpreters 
were not always easy to find and there were also complaints of meanings lost in 
translation, translations being too literal, and technical terminology not known. 
Others mentioned misunderstandings in negotiations and the need to clarify 
intentions which were obfuscated by poor EngHsh or a cultural reluctance to say 
no clearly enough for Australians to recognise what was meant. These situations 
were easily resolved by the careful editing of translations and the somewhat 
cumbersome process of reformulating questions and comments in several different 
ways in English. 

Respondents, however, also indicated a more serious level of concern at a 
situation in which they themselves had only a command of English at their 
disposal. They said that it was very possible that they had offended 
Indonesians and that deals had fallen through either for this reason or because 
their proposals were simply not acceptable, the important point being that they 
had no way of determining what the real reasons were. Concerns of a more 
serious nature were also voiced in discussion of the use of interpreters. 
Respondents expressed their frustration and concern about their lack of control in 
negotiations when thev were not able to eavesdrop on conversations which took 
place in Indonesian, or understand what was being said between the parts of 
negotiations which were officially translated for them. They also complained 
that interpreters who were brought in from outside did not always understand 
many of the subtleties of business negotiations and did not share their employer's 
interests in the outcome of negotiations. For these reasons some respondents often 
chose to use Indonesian colleagues and agents even if their command of English 
was not always entirely adequate. More importantly some respondents 
recognised that the use of an interpreter also inhibited the development of the 
rapport and trust which was important in forming lasting business relationships 
in Indonesia. A few also thought that a good command of Indonesian was the 
most effective way to demonstrate a serious commitment to doing business in 
Indonesia. Even those respondents who appeared quite happy with the use of 
interpreters frequently hedged their affirmative statements with a 'but ...' or 
said that they had no choice but to make do with the use of interpreters because 
their use was a necessity rather than ideal. 

It would seem then that there are good reasons why at least some respondents to 
the surveys in Sydney and Jakarta believed that a command of Indonesian and 
associated cultural knowledge were a definite advantage to an expatriate 
business perron. Ingleby has made much of the need of Australian companies to 
prepare themselves before attempting to do business in Indonesia and to train 
their staff properly to work there. He has pointed out that it is not until the 
eighth of ninth month of their first year that expatriate st^ff work to 25% of 
their normal capacity and not until the second year that they work to 85% of 
their normal capacity. He warns of the very substantial financial risks which 
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are possible under such conditions (Ingleby 1991:8). Respondents to the two 
surveys recognised that proficiency in Indonesian and a knowledge of Indonesian 
culture would greatly facilitate the expatriate Australian's adjustment to 
working in Indonesia. However, it seems that there are a number of important 
obstacles which stand in the way of their proper preparation. There is a lack of 
time and money available for this purpose. Respondents indicated that 
expatriates are not informed far enough in advance to prepare themselves, and 
the demands of finishing off work assignments and packing up households before 
departure do not leave even sufficient time for a six-week full-time course. Once 
they have arrived in Indonesia, they were too busy settling in and adjusting to 
the new work environment to find the time to attend courses. They then 
discovered that they could get by with English and the incentive to learn quickly 
faded. But at what cost? 

Stanley et al. noted in their report that Australian business people believed that 
knowledge of a language and knowledge of a culture could be separated. The 
respondents to the two surveys, when asked to comment on the skills they 
thought desirable for an Australian expatriate to have to work in Indonesia, also 
separated knowledge of Indonesian from knowledge of Indonesian culture, 
holding that the latter was more important. When commenting on the reasons 
for breakdowns in communication which had lost them business, they also 
identified a number of Indonesian cultural attitudes which had given them cause 
for concern separately from issues of language. Whatever Australian business 
people are able to learn in general about Indonesian (business) attitudes and 
practices through the medium of English, without access to local newspapers and 
magazines, radio and television, and without the ability to converse freely and 
widely with Indonesians — all of which is dependent upon a proficiency in 
Indonesian — they are left to determine what is actually happening on the 
ground in their own particular circumstances from the isolation which they have 
created for themselves by their failure to learn Indonesian. It seems strange that 
while these business people calculate their costs of production with considerable 
rigour, they do not appear to build into their cost structures adequate training for 
personnel on whom success in marketing their products in Indonesia are 
dependent. 

A closer examination of the kind of situation in which communication 
breakdowns have occurred is instructive. It was one in which the expatriate had 
little or no command of Indonesian and the Indonesian parties to negotiations had 
less than an adequate command of English. It was in this situation that our 
respondents were unable to identify clearly the factors which had contributed to 
their success or failure and how the cultural attitudes of both parties had 
contributed to the results of their negotiations. Australian business people, 
uncomfortable with a command of Indonesian which was less than their 
command of English, insist on the use of English, while Indonesians are prepared 
to operate with something less than a level of total fluency in English. Baldly 
put, there are two solutions to the problem. Either Indonesians have to improve 
their command of English or Australian companies have to ensure that their 
personnel are bettor equipped to represent their interests in Indonesia. As was 
indicated above, this should not bo taken to mean that all expatriate staff 
should be fluent in Indonesian. It does, however, suggest that Australian 
companies ought to have a more detailed awareness of their need of staff 
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proficient in Indonesian and knowledgeable about Indonesian culture, and have a 
precise idea of how this can best be achieved. 

Perhaps the most powerful argument brought by respondents to the two surveys in 
support of not providing Indonesian language and cultural training for Australian 
personnel is the argument that it makes better business sense and is cheaper to 
hire Indonesians, fluent in Indonesian and with a knowledge of Indonesian 
(business) culture and the Indonesian market and to provide them with the 
business skills that they lack. Mr Joe Callus, Managing Director of Bailey 
Controls Australia, at a seminar on doing business in Indonesia, made the point 
clearly enough: 

Recognising that doing business in Indonesia is a totally different 
experience, we studied caj-efully the business culture and soon 
discovered that to be successful you must use Indonesians to sell to 
Indonesians (CommUNIque Macarthur 5 1992:4). 

Drummond, writing in The Australian Financial Reviexo, has drawn attention to 
the consequences of this practice at least in the case of Japanese. After pointing 
out that students are beginning to graduate from universities well equipped to 
take up positions in companies with business in Asia, he points out that these 
graduates find it difficult to find employment with Australian firms, but do so 
with companies from other parts of the world (Drummond 1992:32s; compare 
Marriott 1991:23). 

Viviani has drawn attention to the increasing openness of nation states in the 
Asian region, including Australia, to the flow of goods, money and people and to 
the rapid intornationalisation of production, commerce and finance. She has 
pointed out that the rise of new middle classes in the countries of this region has 
been a feature of the past two decades. These middle classes have been 
advantaged by these developments and possess the skills and capital to take 
advantage of t'v.m. The business people, lawyers, accountants, bureaucrats, the 
military and academics who form these middle classes, internationalist and 
regionalist in character, are on the move and/are creating networks of 
relationships which traverse ASEAN, Asia more widely and which extend to 
Europe and the United States (Viviani 1990:103-5, 107, 110; 1991:256). 

Australian companies establishing themselves in Indonesia participate in these 
international networks and are free to take advantage of the pool of skills which 
they arc capable of providing. Increasingly then, Australians will have to 
compete in an international labour market. The skills and experience which 
they will require to do so and the wages they can earn will be determined in an 
international arena and not by a labour market contained within the Australian 
nation state. 

For nigh on a decade now governments, schools and universities and business in 
Australia have been encouraging young Australians to acquire a proficiency m 
Asian languages and culture to fit them for employment in business, in the public 
service and in education as part of a strategy to improve Australia's economic 
performance. Indonesian /Malay has been one of the languages most promoted in 
this regard. Students are beginning to graduate from universities who are well 
equipped to take up positions in companies with business in Indonesia. One has to 
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ask why it is that Australian companies are so reluctant to employ those 
graduates when companies from other parts of the world find them employable 
(Marriott 1991 and Drummond 1992:32s). 
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8 INDONESIAN/MALAY IN AUSTRALIA. A SURVEY OF 

YEAR 11 STUDENTS OF INDONESIAN/MALAY 



8.1 Introduction 

Tliis report has already referred to a number of attitudinal surveys of students of 
languages other than English at the secondary and tertiary levels of education. 
In discussing general community attitudes to the study of languages, attention has 
been drawn in particular to students' opinions concerning the vocational value of 
languages (Wykes and King 1968; Ingleson 1989; Leal et al. 1991 and Nicholas et 
al. 1993). Eltis and Cooney's report (1983) has been mentioned in relationship to 
the influence of background speakers of Indonesian/Malay on decisions of second 
language learners to continue or discontinue the study of the language.^ 



8.1.1 Studies before 1992 

More detailed attention will now be paid to Wykes and King's attitudinal 
survey of students in secondary schools in Victoria in the mid 1960s (1968) and to 
that of Eltis and Cooney of students in secondary schools in New South Wales in 
the early 1980s (1983). Both these surveys, like the one reported in this chapter, 
addressed the reasons why students entering the upper secondary school decide to 
continue or discontinue the study of languages other than English. 

In the mid 1960s, Wykes and King surveyed students in Forms 1, 3 and 5 in 
Victorian secondary schools. Only the surveys of Forms 3 and 5 will concern us 
here. Form 3 was crucial in Victorian secondary schools at the time because it 
was at the beginning of the year, in which students entered Form 3, that they 
were able to select from different subjects and courses of study. At the end of Form 
5, students sat for the Leaving Certificate before sitting for university 
matriculation examinations at the end of Year 6 (Wykes and King 1968:89-145). 

Wykes and King's survey was designed 'to ascertain the pupils' preferences for 
school subjects and the reasons for their attitudes to French' (Wykes and King 
1%8:91). It was not expected that pupils of French would have the same 
attitudes as those students who were studying German or Latin, the other two 
major languages in the curriculum of Victorian secondary schools at the time, but 
it was felt that the conclusions reached would probably 'have implications for 
most Australian children studying French' (Wykes and King 1968:90). 

The questionnaires presented students with a series of statements related to 
studying French. These were designed to elicit responses on the following issues: 
students' interest in the study of language, the sense of achievement they derived 
from that study, their evaluation of the utility of languages, their interest in the 
study of culture associated with language study, the influence of the home on 
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Students' decisions to continue or discontinue the study of languages, whether 
students liked their teachers and appreciated their skills, and finally, their 
interest in teaching aids and special activities. 

The questionnaires for the survey of Form 3 were administered to 1,200 students of 
both sexes in Government, Independent and Catholic schools. The responses 
revealed that a small majority of students found the study of French language 
interesting and about half considered that they were making satisfactory 
progress. A majority did not consider the study of the language was useful. It 
seemed that little attention was paid to French culture and there was little use 
made of teaching aids and special activities. The majority liked their teachers 
and considered them skilful at their job, although there was a sizeable minority 
which was critical of them. There was encouragement from the home for the 
study of French. 

Wykes and King discerned differences between students in different schooling 
systems but drew particular attention to the fact that girls were more inclined to 
the study of French than were boys. Girls were more interested in language study, 
evaluated their achievement more highly, believed that French was more useful 
and found greater enjoyment in the use of teaching aids and activities than did 
boys in Form 3 (Wykes and King 1968:125). 

Two surveys were administered to students in Form 5. In all, 600 students studying 
'Prench in 26 schools, and 600 students who had discontinued the study of the 
subject in Form 5 in 25 schools, were given separate questionnaires. Tlie students 
were asked to respond to statements which covered the same range of issues as 
were students in Form 3. As Wykes and King pointed out, the responses were 
likely in some way to have been affected by the place of languages in the 
matriculation requirements to enter Victorian universities at the time. These 
requirements demanded a humanities subject, which in most schools meant either 
a language or a social science subject such as history, and entrance to the Faculty 
of Arts at Melbourne University required a foreign language. 

A majority of the students in Form 5 who were taking French had an interest in 
the study of the language and considered that they were making satisfactory 
progress. There was a substantial minority, however, who were experiencing 
difficulties. The group of continuers did not consider the study of French to be 
useful. A majority received active support from home to study the language and 
rated their teachers ability highly. About a quarter of them took the subject 
because it fitted in with the timetable and a third were studying the subject 
because of advice from their teachers (Wykes and King 1968:133-40). 

Of the students who had discontinued the study of French in Form 5, the majority 
had no interest in the study of the language and did not do well at it. Only a 
quarter of these students considered the language useful. Tliere was little active 
discouragement from home to continue the subject and a majority thought highly 
of their teachers. There were some students who would have continued the study 
of French but were prevented from doing so by timetabling difficulties. It was 
clear that teachers did deter a number of students from continuing their study ot 
the subject but probably for gocxi reason (Wykes and King 1968:140-5). 
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Neither the continuing nor the discontinuing students thought the study of French 
had much use. The greatest difference between the two groups was the level of 
interest each had in the study of the language. Those who continued studying 
French were far more motivated by an interest in the study of the language and 
had a greater sense of achievement than did those who discontinued the subject. 
While both groups thought well of the ability of their teachers, the continuers 
had a far more positive attitude towards them than did discontinuers (Wykes 
and King 1968:144-5). 

Wykes and King again drew attention in the case of Form 5 students to differences 
between students in the different schooling systems and, in particular, to the 
importance of gender differences. Girls at this level were more encouraged at 
home to study French and ascribed to it greater utilitarian value than did boys. 
However the most important reason more girls studied French than boys was 
their greater interest in the study of the language: 

just noticeable in Form 1, increasingly so in Form 3, [girls'] interest is 
[in Form 5] well ahead of that of boys, and seems to be the chief 
reason why girls take languages more than boys do. Their concept of 
the greater utility probably stems from their interest — it is because 
of this that they wish to continue their studies at the university 
(Wykes and King 1968:138). 

Even girls who had discontinued the study of French after Form 5 liked it more, 
had a greater sense of achievement in the subject and thought it more useful than 
did the boys who had discontinued at this level. Discontinuing girls were also 
more critical of their teachers than discontinuing boys were (Wykes and King 
1968:144). 



Eltis and Cooney in their 1983 study surveyed groups of students in New South 
Wales secondary schools to establish the reasons why they had continued or 
discontinued the study of languages other than English. In order to establish the 
reasons why students chose to study languages at school, they surveyed: 

• students who presented a language for the Higher School Certificate 
examination in 1981, and 

• students who had studied a language until the end of Year 10 in 1980 and 
then abandoned language study. 

Responses totalled 2,508 from the first group and 364 from the second. Eltis and 
Cooney identified what they described as a striking similarity betv ;en the 
responses of the continuers and discontinuers. Both groups attached considerable 
importance to the use of the language, whether for travel overseas or for reading 
current material in the language. Success in learning the language combined with 
an interest in learning and speaking languages was also important, as was 
achieving an appreciation of one's own culture and that of others. The 
possibility that command of a language might assist students' prospect of 
employment was important for more than half of these students. The responses 
indicated that the influence of parents was not as important as success in learning 
and, by implication, the influence of teachers ^Eltis and Cooney 1983:35-9). 
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Eltis and Cooney's survey of students who had discontinued the study of 
languages after Year 10 revealed that there were several reasons why these 
students had done so. Tlie most important reasons were: 

• concern that language study would not result in as many marks for their 
Higher School Certificate aggregate as other subjects, 

• students' wish to give up the study of languages, 

• inability to fit languages in, not because of timetabling difficulties, but 
because students had already chosen other subjects, 

• the hard work required in language learning compared with other subjects; 
and for many, languages were loo hard, and 

• students' perception that languages were not helpful for future 
employment. 

Eltis and Cooney commented further: 

The blame for the decline in student numbers [in languages other 
than English) is often laid at the feet of teachers. These results 
suggest that there are factors beyond the control of the teacher; to 
blame teachers entirely for the situation is to be too critical and 
unfair (Eltis and Cooney 1983:60-2). 

Both Wykes and King's and Eltis and Cooney's surveys highlight a number of 
reasons which influenced students' decisions to continue and discontinue the study 
of languages other than English. It is clear that students who continued did so 
because they had an interest in the study of languages and did well in them. 
However, while Wykes and King did not find much evidence of an explicit 
interest in the study of (French) culture — because it seemed not to be taught much 
in Victorian schools at the time — Eltis and Cooney's respondents cleanly 
indicated that they valued the study of languages for the insight which it gave 
them into their own culture and that of others. 

It is clear from Wykes and King's survey that students of French in the mid 196()s 
saw little utilitarian value in the study of languages. Eltis and Cooney, 
however, found clear indication in the early 1980s in New So- Sh Wales that 
students had an interest in the use of languages for reasons of travel, access to 
current material in the language and because they believed it would enhance 
their prospects of employment. 

Both surveys indicated that, while influence from the home was on the vvliole 
positive in support of language study, it was not as important as success in 
learning and the influence of teachers. Students who continued the study of 
languages thought highly of their teachers and both continuers and discontinuers 
were influenced by them when deciding to continue or discontinue their study of 
languages. According to Wykes and King even those students who discontinued 
the study of French in Form 5 thought highly of their teachers although 
discontinuing girls were more critical of them than were discontinuing boys. 

According to Wykes and King, the crucial differences between those who 
continued the study of languages and those who did not lie in their resj.x'Ctive 
levels of interest in the study of languages and their sense of achievement. Tlie 
discontinuers in Wykes and King's survey were less motivated by interest in the 
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Study of languages and did less well at it than did the continuers. Discuntinuers 
also had little interest in the study of languages, considering that they were 
harder and required more work than other subjects. It is not surprising then that 
the latter considered that continued study of languages would jeopardise their 
chances of high aggregate marks in their final Year 12 examinations. The 
discontinuers also thought that languages had little uHlitarian value and would 
not enhance their prospects of obtaining jobs. These findings accord well with the 
reasons given in a survey of 527 students in Years 9 and 11 in both Government and 
non-Government schools in Victoria in 1987. Here too lack of interest, the 
difficulty of learning languages, the lack of utility of languages, dislike of the 
teacher and preferences for other subjects all figured amongst the reasons why 
students discontinued the study of languages. 

Eltis and Cooney did not attend much to gender differences when considering 
student attitudes towards the study of languages, but Wykes and King paid 
particular attention to this issue. The clear difference which they discovered 
between males and females in their samples lay in the level of interest which 
giris had in the study of language and they were inclined to ascribe girls' greater 
acceptance of the utility of languages to this factor. As we have seen already, a 
number of surveys, both national and in Victoria, indicate that significantly 
more girls were still studying languages other than English in the upper 
secondary schools in the late 1980s and eariy 1990s (see Chapter 2). 

Students' interest in languages and cultures, their sense of achievement in 
language study compared with other subjects, their evaluation of the utility of 
languages and their vocational relevance, their like and dislike of teachers and 
evaluation of their skills, and finally gender differences are all issues which 
these two surveys suggest have an important bearing on student motivation 
towards the study of languages in the upper secondary schools. 

/ 

8.2 A national survey of Year 11 students in 1992 



8.2.1 Aim 

An attitudinal survey of Year 11 students in Australian schools was carried out by 
NLLIA for the nine Key Languages. The aim of the survey was to discover the 
factors which influence students at Year 11 level to continue and discontinue their 
language studies after completing Year 10. 



8.2.2 Methodology 

Tlie survey was designed and carried out in three stages: 

Stage 1 : Design of the questionnaire 

Stage 2: Sampling procedure 

Stage 3: Administration of the questionnaire 
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Stage 1: The design of the questionnaire 

The questionnaire was designed by a sub-committee of NLLIA (Dr Boshra El 
Guindy, Dr Tony Liddicoat, Professor Jiri Neustupny, Dr Ng Bee Chin, Dr Anno 
Pauwels and Mr Steven Petrou). 

The questionnaire included questions relevant to all languages as well as issues 
specifically relevant to the nine Key Languages. To ensure that the responses 
were in a manageable form, the questions were designed to elicit close-ended 
answers as much as possible. However, wheiever possible and necessary, open- 
ended responses were encouraged. Briefly there were four main sections to the 
questionnaire. 

Section 1 : Background information 

This section of the questionnaire was intended to examine the profile of students 
who undertake language courses. The questions relate to gender, other subjects 
studied, socio-economic status and general career/educational aspirations (Ql, 
Q2, Q3, Q6, Q7 ,Q12 and Q16). 

Section 2: Language background 

The questions in this section were designed to find out what language backgrounds 
the students came from. A self-evaluation of their skills in languages other than 
English was included (Q4, Q5, Q13 and Q17). 

Soction 3: Reasons for Discontinuing 

Questions 10 and 14, which were directed at students who had studied a language 
in Year 10 but who had discontinued the language in Year 11, were designed to 
establish the reasons why th's group of students gave up the study of the 
languages. The students were given a range of possible responses which included 
language internal factors, such as 'the language is difficult' or 'I do not like 
languages', and language external factors, such as '1 did not like the teacher', 'my 
friends did not take this language' or 'timetable clashes'. 

Soction 4: Reasons for Continuing 

Questions 11 and 15 wore intended to establish the reasons why students 
contir;aed the study of languages to Year 11. Students had to choose from a list of 
15 responses. In these two questions the respondents had to evaluate each of tiie 
15 statements on a Likeart scale between 1 and 5. Based on other studies on 
language attitudes and language learning, the statements provided comprised 
both instrumental and integrative reasons. Instrumental reasons for language 
study include those which motivate a learner of a language for utilitarian 
purposes, sucli as furthering a career, improving social status or meeting an 
educational requirement. Integrative reasons are those motives which derive 
from a desire for affiliation with a foreign culture. They include the desire to 
learn a particular language or a general interest in second languages. In the case 
of the questionnaire, responses 4, 5, 9, and 10 in questions 11 and 15 are examples 
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of instrumental reasons for learning a language and responses 1, 2, 3, 6, 7 and 11 
are integrative reasons. Miscellaneous responses which refer to external factors 
such as peer group and parental pressure and the role of the teacher were also 
included. 

Stage 2: Sampling Procedure 

Tlie population targeted by the survey were students in Year 11 who had studied 
a language in Year 10. Ideally, random sampling of all Year 11 students in 
schools which taught languages other than English would have been the best 
option. However, limited time and budgetary constraints have precluded this as 
a possible option. 
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instead, it was decided that the research group for each of the nine Key 
Languages would provide a list of schools offering their language. The list of 
schools was not intended to be comprehensive but, as far as possible, efforts were 
made to ensure that the list would contain a balance of Government, Independent 
and Catholic schools from each State. After the list had been compiled a letter 
seeking permission to conduct the survey was sent to each school on the list. The 
questionnaires were then sent to schools which agreed to be sur\'eyed. The fact 
that only those schools which had responded positively were surveyed meant 
that our sample is biased in some way. For example, we ended up with a total 
sample for the nine Key Languages which was skewed towards Independent 
sc1hx>1s not because wc particularly wanted to focus on these schools, but *>ecause 
more Independent than Government schools agreed to participate in the study. 

In the case of Indonesian/Malay, it was decided to focus the survey on schools in 
New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland and Western Australia. We found it 
difficult to identify Catholic schools anywhere in Australia teaching the 
language. As it turned out, in addition to the Catholic schools which were 
identified in the above States, responses were also received from one Catholic 
school in South Australia teaching Indonesian /Malay. 

Stage 3: Administration of the questionnaire 

The questionnaires were administered in the selected schools by research 
assistants from each of the nine Key Language Project Groups. In the case of 
Indonesian/Malay some questionnaires were administered by the teacher of the 
language in the schools. The questionnaires were then collected and those 
questionnaires which were not in the target group were removed. The remaining 
ones were processed by the Research Area of Social Sciences, La Trobe 
University. The statistical analysis was done by Dr Robert Powell and Michael 
Day. Coded questionnaires were entered into FoxPro database by professional 
data entry staff and analysed using SPSS (Statistical Package for the Social 
Sciences) on a Vax 880 research computer. Analysis was explored with the use of 
frequency tables, cross tabulations and multiple responses. 

In the case of Indonesian/Malay, all questionnaires which were completed by 
students who were not studying this language were ignored. The analysis below, 
tiierefore, refers only to the sample of students studying Indonesian/Malay in 27 
schools. 
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Table 8.1 summarises the 25 schools which responded by State and type of school: 



State 


Government 


Independent 


Catholic 


Total 


New South Wales 


6 


2 


1 


9 


Victoria 


2 


4 


1 


7 


West Australia 


2 


4 




6 


South Australia 






1 


1 


Queensland 


3 


1 




4 


Total 


13 


11 


3 


27 



Table 8.1 



Rcspoitdiitg Schools hi/ State ami Type of School 



8.3 Results and discussion 

The results have been cross-tabulated against four main variables. Those are: 
five States — New South Wales, Queensland, Victoria, South Australia and 
Western Australia; three types of school — Catholic, Government and 
Independent; gender; and language background — background speakers and non- 
background speakers of Indonesian /Malay. As not all aspects of these cross- 
tabulations were of significance, only those which are have been reported and 
commented upon below. 

This part of the report is divided into four sections: 

• Tlie Sample of Students of Indonesian /Malay 

• Profile of Respondents. 

• Reasons tor Discontinuing. 

• Reasons for Continuing. 



8.3.1 The sample of students of Indonesian/Malay 

A total of 158 students studying Indonesian/ Malay completed the questionnaire, 
although not all students answered all questions. For this reason some responses 
are shown for fewer than 158 students. 

Table 8.2 tabulates this sample by State: 



State 


Number of Students 


New South Wales 


80 (50.6%) 


Western Australia 


43 (27.2%) 


Victoria 


18 (11.4%) 


Queensland 


15 (9.5%) 


South Australia 


2 (1.3%) 


Total 


158 (100%) 



Table S.2 



Number of Stiuleitts in the sample by State 

Table 8.3 indicates that the students in the sample were overwhelmingly from 
Government (56.3%) and Independent schools (41.1%). The small proportion in 
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Catholic schools (2.5%) is to be explained by the fact that few Catholic schools 
have traditionally offered Indonesian/Malay as a subject (see Chapter 2). 



Type of Schcxjl 


Nvimber of Students 


Government 


89 (56.3%) 


Independent 


65 (41.1%) 


Catholic 


4 (2.5%) 


Total 


158 (100%) 



Table 8.3 

Number of Students by Type of School 



Of the 158 students who were studying Indonesian/Malay, 140 (88.6%) were 
learning the language as their first language other than English (henceforth 
referred to as L] students) and 18 (11.4%) were doing it as their second language 
other than English (henceforth referred to as L2 students). 



Status 


Ll 


L2 


Total 


Di.saintinued 


40 (25.3%) 


5 (3.2%) 


45 (28.5%) 


Continued 


100 (63.3%) 


13 (8.2%) 


113 (71.5%)» 


TOTAL 


140 (88.6%) 


18 (11.4%) 


158 (100%) 



Table 8.4 

, ,, , , Status of the Students in the Sample, 

hct-dk'cn two mill five of Lj continiiers did not respond to all sections of question 11, and eitlter 
five or six L2 coiitinuers did not respond to all sections of question 15. The numbers of 
continiiers and discontinuers, therefore, Itas been based on the respondents to 

questions 10 and 14. 

Out of the sample, a total of 45 (28.5%) discontinued the study of 
Indonesian/Malay after Year 10. Of the discontinuers 40 (25.3%) were Ll 
students and five (3.2%) were L2 students. A total of 113 (71.5%) students 
continued the study of the language to Year 11. Of this group 100 (63.3%) were Ll 
students and 13 (8.2%) were L2 students. 



8.3.2 Profile of respondents 



8.3.2.1 Gender distribution 



Ninety (57.7%) students in the sample were male and 66 (42.3%) female. The 
predominance of males is perhaps surprising for a language subject. While the 
incidence of males and females in the sample may have been fortuitous, it should 
be pointed out that there was in the case of Indonesian/Malay a relatively even 
distribution of both genders in 1988 in upper secondary schools and in Year 12 (see 
Chapter 2). 



8.3.2.2 Place of birth and language background 

Of the 158 students in the Indo.iP: an/Malay sample, 127 (80.4%) were born in 
Australia and 31 (19.6%) were born overseas. Table 8.5 provides a list of the 
countries of birth of this latter group: 
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Country 


Number of Students 


Indonesia 


1 


Malaysia 


16 


Singapore 


1 


Philippines 


3 


Vietnam 


2 


England 


1 


Scotland 


1 


Spain 


1 


Lebanon 


1 


New Zealand 


2 


Papua New Guinea 


2 


Total 


31 



Tnbic 85 

Number of Studciita Rorii Oi'erfcnn by Coutitry of Birth 

The only significant group amongst those born overseas were the 16 (51.6%) born 
in Malaysia. However, not all of these spoke Indonesian /Malay in the home. 
Table 8.6 indicates the number in the sample who spoke a language other than 
English in the home: 



Language Spoken 
in the Home 


Number of Students 


Indonesian 


4 (2.7%) 


Malay 


4 (2.7%) 


Other LOTE* 


26 (17.8%) 


English Only 


112 (76.7%) 


Total 


146 (100%) 



TnbIc 8.6 

Number of Background Speakers bi/ Laii^iia;fe 
* Arabic, Chinese (including dialects), French, Cennivi, Italian, Spanish and Others. 

The 12 respondents who are missing were in all likelihood confused by the 
question which asked 'Which language other than English is used in the home?' 
but then gave as a possible response 'English only'! Although there were 34 
(23.3%) who spoke a language other than English in the home, only eight 
students were background speakers of Indonesian/Malay. That so few of those 
born in Malaysia spoke Indonesian/Malay is not surprising as the greatest 
proportion of migrants from Malaysia are ethnically Chinese, who speak either 
Chinese or English in the home. It should also be noted here that there are few 
background speakers of this language in the sample. This may have been due to 
the fact that in New South Wales, for example, background speakers of 
Indonesian/ . .lalay are concentrated in a few schools only. One of these is the 
Open High School which was not included in the sample. 

The small number of background speakers in the sample correlates well with 
student self-assessment of their proficiency in the language. Questions 13 and 17 
asked L] and L2 students to rate their ability to use Indonesian/Malay as poor, 
good, very good or fluent on four language components: sjx'aking, listening, 
writing and reading. Each rating was numerically scored from 1 to 4, with the 
value 1 assigned to a rating of 'poor' and the value 4 assigned to a rating of 
'fluent'. The highest possible rating is 16 and the lowest is 4. Responses to these 
questions for Li and L2 students are tabulated in Table 8.7: 
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I^ating 


Li Students 


Rating 


L2 Students 


4-7 


16.3% 






8-9 


45.5% 


8-9 


45.5% 


10-12 


26.8% 


10-11 


36.4% 


13-16 


11.4% 


15 


18.2% 



Table 8.7 

Student Self-assessment of proficiency in Indonesian/Malay 

Some 88.6% of L] students in the sample rated their proficiency at less than 12 
and 81.9% of L2 students rated their proficiency at less than 11. Of the Li sample 
only seven (5.7%) gave themselves a rating of 16, while the highest rating of 15 
in the case of L2 students was claimed by only two (18.2%) students. Although 
there may have been a number of reasons why students rated their proficiency in 
Indonesian/Malay as they did, the fact that so few rated it as 'fluent' correlates 
well with a sample which contained so few background speakers of the language. 



8.3.2.3 Educational background of parents 



Table 8.8 indicates that the sample of students learning Indonesian /Malay have 
parents who are highly educated. Over 50% of the students in the sample had a 
parent who has a tertiary degree. This suggests that the sample is 
representati of a middle to upper middle class population. 





Father 


Mother 


Primary 


2.0% 


0.6% 


Post Primary 


20.3% 


27.6% 


Year 12 


15.0% 


22.4% 


Undergraduato Degree 


27.5% 


27.6% 


Postgraduate Degree 


30.4% 


20.5% 


Other 


5.2% 


1.3% 



Table 8.8 
Educational Background of Parents 



8.3.2.4 Subjects studied concurrently at school 



Question 6 asked students to list the subjects which they were studying at school 
at the time of the survey. The number of subjects which they listed was 
exhaustive and so only those subjects have been listed in Table 8.9 which scored 
above 17% of responses. Exceptions are ancient history and other modern 
languages. 

It is quite evident from the table that most students combine their study of 
Indonesian/Malay with mathematics and science subjects. The only other 
significant combinations of subjects, which this group takes together with the 
study of the language, are history, economics and geography. It is striking that 
combinations with other languages other than English are very rare. Only 
French, which occurs in 16 (10%) cases, has any significance at all. 
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Subjects 


Total 


Mathematics 


91 (58%) 


Intrcxluctory Calculus 


00 /01 or \ 


Chemistry 


68 (43%) 


Physics 


60 (38%) 


Biology 


58 (37%) 


History/ Modern History 


37 (23%) 


Ancient History 


22 (14%) 


Economics 


35 (22%) 


Geography 


28 (18%) 


French 


16 (10%) 


Chinese 


3 (2%) 


Japanese 


2 (1%) 


German 


1 (0.6%) 


Spanish 


1 (0.6%) 



Table 8.9 

Most Common Subjects Taken by Students of huionesianlMalm/ 



Table 8.10 tabulates gender differences in the choice of subjects. While the 
combination of Indonesian/Malay with physics and chemistry occurs more 
frequently in the case of males than females, the combination with mathematics 
and biology is more frequent amongst females than males. Males are more likely 
to combine economics with the language than females but females combine the 
study of Indonesian/Malay with history and geography more frequently than do 
males. The combination of French and Indonesian/Malay is more frequent 
amongst females than males. 



Subject 


Male 


Female 


Maths 


56.7% 


60.6% 


Introductory Calculus 


26.7% 


13.6% 


Chemistry 


51.1% 


33.3% 


Physics 


54.5% 


\6.7V, 


Biology 


26.7% 


51 .5'/< 


History/ Modern History 


18.9% 


30.3% 


Ancient History 


5.6% 


25.8% 


Economics 


31.1% 


10.6% 


Geography 


14.4% 


22.7% 


French 


4.4% 


18.2% 


Chinese 


2.2% 


1.5% 


Japanese 


2.2% 


0.0% 


Gorman 


0.0% 


1 .5% 


Spanish 


0.0% 


1 .5% 1 



Tnblc S.W 

Gaidcr Difference^ ni Subject Choice 



8.3.2.5 intended level of education of students of Indonesia/Malay 

Table 8.11 tabulates the level of education to which students in the sample 
intend to proceed after secondary school. 

The table indicates that 84.1% of tlie whole sample of students learning 
Indonesian/Malay intend to continue their education ti) tertiary level. If those 
intendinjl to enter the TAPE system are also included, then 91% of the students in 
the sam| le plan to ciintinue their education after leaving secondary sclmol. This 
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correlates well with the levels of education of their parents. The level of those 
wishing to proceed to tertiary education is spread quite evenly across genders and 
type of school. However, only 72.2% of students in the sample in Victoria and 
78.5% of those in New South Wales indicated that they wished to go on to 
tertiary study compared with 95.3% in Western Australia and 93.3% in 
Queensland. In the case of New South Wales the lower percentage is 
compensated for by those intending to study at TAPE (12.7%). 



Level of Education 


All Students 


Year 11 


1.9% 


Year 12 


7.0% 


TAPE 


7.0% 


Tertiary 


84.1% 



Table 8.11 

Intended General Level of Education of Students of Indonesian/Malay 

Table 8.12 shows the level of education to which students in the sample intend to 
pursue the study of Indonesian/Malay by gender: 



Level of Education 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Year 11 


5 (8.5%) 


2 (4.7%) 


7 (6.8%) 


Year 12 


43 (72.9%) 


33 (76.7%) 


76 (74.5%) 


TAPE 


1 (1.7%) 


1 (2.3%) 


2 (2.0%) 


Tertiary 


10 (16.9%) 


7 (16.3%) 


17 (16.7%) 


Total 


59 (100%) 


43 (100%) 


102 (100%) 



Table 8.12 

Intended Level of Study of Indonesian/Malay.* 
* Only 102 of the 113 continuing respondents answered questions 12 and 16. 



It is clear from Table 8.11 that while 84.1% of all students in the sample intend 
to further their studies at tertiary level. Table 8.12 shows that 74.5% of students 
in the sample intend to discontinue their study of Indonesian /Malay after Year 
12. Only 16.7% of L] and L2 students (18.7% if TAPE is included) plan to include 
the study of Indonesian/ Malay in their programs of study at the post secondary 
level. These proportions are the same for males and females. However, a 
slightly larger proportion of students in Government schools (19.6%) plan to 
continue the study of the language at tertiary level than do students in 
Independent schools (13.2%). 



8.3.3 Reasons for discontinuing the study of Indonesian/Malay 

The small proportion of students who continue the study languages other than 
English in the upper secondary school has been a matter of concern for some time. 
In the case of Indonesian /Malay, the high attrition rate at this level of 
education has been associated with the presence of background speakers of the 
language who have sat for the same final Year 12 examination as have second 
language learners (see Chapters 2 and 4). 

Some 45 (28.5%) of the 158 students of Indonesian/Malay in our sample 
discontinued the study of the language after Year 10 (see Table 8.4). Table 8.13 
tabulates the reasons why these students discontinued the study of 
Indonesian/Malay after Year 10. Those who gave up the study of 
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Indonesian /Malay gave a range of reasons for doing so. The most important 
reasons were dislike of the teacher (18.8% of L] students) and the opinion that 
other subjects were more important (16.8% of L\ students). Students who took the 
language as their second language indicated that timetable clashes were an 
imp>ortant consideration (14.3% of L2 students). A very large number of L] and L2 
gave 'other reasons' for their decision to give up the study of Indonesian/Malay. 
Not all the questionnaires were available for perusal, but the ones that were 
tended to confirm that other subjects were considered more important or that the 
student did not find the study of Indonesian /Malay enjoyable. 



Reasons 


Li 


L2 ^ 


I do not like language study. 


5.9% 


7.1';; 


There were too many native-speakers in class. 


4.0% 




The subiect was too difficult. 


7,9% 


7.1% 


My friends did not take this subiect. 


4.0% 




I did not like the teacher. 


18,8% 


7.1% 


The language was not available. 


1.0% 


7.1% 


1 consider other subjects more important. 


16.8% 


7.1';; 


There were time-table clashes. 


5.9% 


14.3% 


Other reasons. 


35.6% 


21.4% 



Reasons for Discoiiti)iui)i}^ liuloiic^iajilMalay 

Very few students in the sample indicated that the presence of background 
speakers in the class was an important reason for their decision to abandon the 
study of Indonesian /Malay after Year 10. This correlates with the fact that 
there were so few background speakers of the language in the sample. It is clear 
that few students in the sample could have had any experience of background 
speakers in class. One of the reasons for this is the fact that in New S<nith 
Wales, South Australia and Western Australia, for example, backgri)und 
speakers are segregated from second language learners by syllabuses and 
examinations. It should also be mentioned that the questionnaire at this point 
did not directly address the question of the presence of background speakers 
sitting for the same final Year 12 examination as second language learners. 

St)me gender differences in the sample at this point are worth noting. While 5iY:< 
of the females who discontinued Indonesian/ Malay after Year 10 did so because 
they did not like the teacher, marginally fewer males gave this as a reason 
(44%). None of the L] females who discontinued the language did so becau'-e 
thev did not enjoy the study of language but 22 7, of Li males gave this as a 
reason. S)me71% of L] males discontinued the study of Indonesian/Malay 
because they considered other subjects more important. However, just 55% of l.\ 
females did so for this reason. 



8.3.4 Reasons for continuing tlie study of Indonesian/Malay 

In questions 11 and 15, I-i and L2 students were asked to rale a seriC' ol 15 
statements on a scale 1, 'not important', to 5, 'very important'. Table 8.14 beliuv 
sets out the statements and student responses. An average rating for each 
response has been calculated and any rating below the median of 2.5 can be 
considered as non-committal. 
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Reasons for continuing 


Ll 


L2 


1. Hthnic origin and/or religion. 


1.7 


1.8 


2. Contact with the ethnic community in Australia which speaks the 
language. 


1.8 


1.9 


3. Other contact with the country where the language is spoken (past 
travel, friends, parents, work, etc). 


2.7 


2.8 


4. I thought this would be an easy subject for me. 


2.6 


2.9 


I had good marks in the past. 


3.6 


4 


6. I like studying languages. 


3.7 


4 


/ . I iii^c siuuyiii^ duuui iiitr cuiiure anQ society or tne country wnere 
the language is spoken. 


•5 A 
i.4 


3.6 


8. I particularly like the teacher. 


2.6 


2.7 


9. I do not have definite plans for the future but I feel that the language 
would enhance my future career prospects. 


3.7 


3.9 


10. I have definite plans to work in an area of employment where the 
language is used. 


2.6 


2 


11.1 want to travel or live in the country. 


3.4 


3.1 


1 2. I have been advised to continue by my family. 


2.4 


3.1 


13. I have been advised to continue by my teachers. 


2.4 


2.8 


1 4. One or more of my friends are taking the subject. 


1.7 


2.5 


l.-i. Although I had no strong desire to continue, other subjects were 
even less attractive. 


1.7 


1.8 



Table 8.14 

Responses to Rexisoiis for Continuing 



Tables 8.15 and 8.16 tabulate the responses of the sample according to integrative 
and instrumental reasons. In the case of students taking Indonesian/Malay both 
integrative and instrumental reasons provided strong motivation for these 
students to continue the study of the language, confirming the findings of other 
surveys of the motivation of students in schools and universities (see Section 8.1). 



Konsons for continuing 


Ll 


L2 


2. Contact with the ethnic community in Australia which speaks the 
language. 


1.8 


1.9 


3. Other contact with the country whore the language is spoken (past 
travel, friends, parents, work, etc). 


2.7 


2.8 


h. I like studving languages. 


3.7 


4.0 


7. I like studying about the culture and society of the country where 
the language is spoken. 


3.4 


3.6 


8. i particularly like the teacher. 


2.6 


2.7 


11. I want to travel or live in the country. 


3.4 


3.1 



Table 8.15 



Integrative Reasons for Continuing 

Amongst the integrative reasons, enjoyment of the study of the language, the 
desire to understand the culture and society of the country where the language is 
spoken, and travel, provide the strongest motivation. Membership of and contact 
with the Indonesian/Malaysian community in Australia and abroad played a 
far less significant role in motivating students in the sample to study the 
language. On the one hand this is not surprising in view of the size and 
distribution of the Indonesian/Malaysian community in Australia. However, at 
this point we have also to keep in mind that our sample did not locate many 
backp.round speakers of the language. 



The award of good marks in the past played a very significant role in motivating 
students to continue the study of Indonesian /Malay. This is not surprising given 
that the general concern of students in the upper secondary schools is to attain 
high marks in the final examination at the end of Year 12. Results in this 
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examination of course have considerable bearing upon students future careers and 
education. 



Reasons for continuing 


Ll 


L2 ' 


4. I thought this would be an easy subicct for me. 


2.6 


2.9 


5. I had good marks in the past. 


3.6 


4.0 


9. I do not have definite plans for the future but I feel that the language 
would enhance mv future career prospects. 


3.7 


3.9 


10. I have definite plans to work in an area of employment where the 
language is used. 


2.6 


2.0 



histnimciital Reasons for Coiitiiiuiii)^ 



Despite the influence of good marks in motivating students to continue the study 
of Indonesian/Malay, their self-evaluation of their proficiency in tlie language 
suggests that the majority of those who continued the study of the language have 
evaluated their performance negatively. Table 8.17 tabulates the self- 
evaluation of Ll and L2 students. A rating of less than 10 is considered negative 
or 'not fluent' and one of greater than 10 positive or 'fluent'. 



Type of students 


Negative 


I'ositive 


Ll 


87 (70.7%) 


36 (29.39;) 


L2 


8 (72.7%) 


3 (27.3%) 


Total 


95 (71.0%) 


39 (29.0% ) 



TnbU- S.ir 
Sclf-cvaliiatioit of Li mui stiiiioit^ 



Table 8.4 shows that 71.5% of the sample continued the study of 
Indonesian /Malay, yet 71% of respondents to this question then rated themselves 
negatively and only 29% positively. This perhaps suggests that these students 
experienced difficulties in learning the language. 

Responses to the statement '1 do not have definite plans for the future but I fed 
that the language would enhance my future career prospects' also drew a very 
high response amongst the instrumental reasons for continuing the study of the 
language. However, the much lower response to the statement that 'I have 
definite plans to work in an area of employment where the language is used' 
indicates that while students are motivated to continue the study of the 
language because they believe it will enhance their prospects of employment, 
thev do not have any precise idea of where they will find such employment. 
Furthermore, the large proportion of students in the sample who intend to cease 
the study of the language after Year 12 suggests that they are also unaware of 
the levels of proficiency which they will require in the work place. Their own 
self-evaluation of their fluency in the language emphasises the point, for the 
majority clearly evaluated their fluency at levels well below that which would 
be required in the work place. The high rating given to prospects of future 
emplovment may well be related to the current promotion of the relevance of 
Asian languages to Australia's economic prosperity in the future (see Chapter 5). 

Tables 8.18 and 8.19 tabulate the gender differences across integraliv(> and 
instrumental reasons for continuing the study of Indonesian/Malay. 

While the number of L2 students is perhaps too small to liave any statistical 
validity, in the case of L] students it is clear that there is little difference 
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between males and females in the pattern of response for instrumental 
motivation. However, females clearly rate integrative reasons more highly 
than do males. The differences are particularly marked in the case of statements 
6, 7 and 8. These statements refer to enjoyment of the study of language, culture 
and society and like of the teacher. 



Reasons* 


Ll 


L2 




Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


2. 


1.8 


1.9 


2.5 


1.0 


3. 


2.7 


2.7 


3.5 


2.3 


6. 


3.3 


4.2 


3.8 


4.3 


7. 


3.0 


4.0 


3.3 


4.0 


8. 


2.1 


3.1 


1.3 


3.7 


11. 


3.2 


3.6 


2.0 


4.3 


Table 8.18 

Integrative Reasons for Continuing by Gender 
* / //<• tiumhrs under 'Reasons' in this table refer to the reasons listed in Table 8.15 


Reasons* 


Ll 


L2 




Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


4. 


3.0 


2.2 


3.3 


1.7 




3.8 


3.5 


4.5 


3.3 




3.6 


3.9 


3.5 


4.3 


10. 


2.6 


2.7 


1.5 


3.0 



Table 8.19 

Instrumental Reasons for Continuing by Getuier 
'The numbers listed under 'Reasons' in this table refer to the reasons listed in Table 8.16 



hi the case of the statement 'I like studying languages', 82.1% of females gave a 
rating of 4 and 5. Only 39.2% of males in the sample gave this statement the 
same rating. Above, when discussing the reasons why students in the sample 
discontinued the study of Indonesian/ Malay, we noted that, while no females 
indicated that they did so because they did not enjoy the study of languages, 22% 
of the males did so. Some 70.7% of females gave similar ratings to the 
importance of likmg the study of culture compared with 33.3% of males. 

In responding to the statement '1 particularly like my teacher', 48.8% of females 
continuers gave the statement a rating of 4 or 5, indicating that it was very 
important, compared with males, only 14.1% of whom gave this statement the 
same rating. Moreover, 50% of the females who discontinued the study of the 
language did so because they disliked the teacher compared with only 44% of 
males who discontinued the subject. It would seem then that girls are more 
influenced by their teacher to continue or discontinue the study of 
Indonesian/Malay than are boys. Nevertheless it is clear that, in the case of 
continuing students — males and females — enjoyment of the study of language 
and culture and success at it are more important in motivating them to continue 
the study of Indonesian /Malay than are like and dislike of the teacher. 



Conclusions 

The present survey uncovered only four (5.4%) background speakers of 
Indonesian /Malay in the sample. It is not surprising that few students in the 
sample then had any experience of background speakers of the language in class. 
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and discontinuations amongst them were therefore not highly motivated by the 
presence of background speakers in class. Some caution is necessary, however, in 
interpreting the responses of students in the sample on this issue. In the first 
place the question which was asked specifically addressed the issue of 
background speakers in class and not the issue which has given rise to concern in 
the past: the presence of background speakers in the same final Year 12 
examination as second language ieamers. In New South Wales, South Australia 
and Western Australia in Years 11 and 12, there are special syllabuses for 
background speakers of the language. It could be, then, that background speakers 
are now segregated from second language learners by separate syllabuses and 
examinations and are even confined to a limited numbers of schools in each State. 
If this is indeed the case throughout Australia, then it would seem that the 
presence of background speakers is no longer an issue of importance when 
considering the motivation of students who discontinue the stuay of this 
language. 

It would seem that most students in the sample combine the study of 
Indonesian /Malay with mathematics and science subjects or with economics and 
history. It is notable that very few students in the sample took 
Indonesian/Malay and studied another modem language. 

We have seen in the case of Wykes and King's and Eltis and Cooney's surveys 
that students discontinued the study of languages out of lack of interest and 
because language study was considered more burdensome and harder than other 
subjects and therefore likely to inhibit students striving to maximise their 
aggregate scores in examinations at the end of Year 12. In these surveys 
discontinuers also attached little utilitarian value to languages. 

The 28% of students in the present survey who discontinued the study of 
Indonesian/Malay did so for similar reasons. Although these students did not 
indicate that lack of interest in the language was a major motivation, they 
clearly indicated that they regarded other subjects as more important. Tliis wa'' 
particularly the case with males. Timetable clashes appeared to be an 
important consideration in the case of the few L2 students in the sample, a 
finding which perhaps might help explain the fact that very few students in the 
sample took a second modern language along »vith Indonesian/Malay. This 
suggests that languages may be slotted as alternatives into the same place in the 
timetable. The other major reason why students discontinued the subject was a 
dislike of their teacher. Girls, in particular, seemed more motivated than boys 
to give up the language for this reason. 

In contrast, the 71.5% of students who continued the study of Indonesian /Malay 
in Year 11 were highly motivated by interest in studying the language and 
culture and a desire to travel to Indonesia and Malaysia, and had a strong sense 
of achievement conveyed to them by a record of good marks in the subject. 
Despite the sense of achievement which these students obviously felt, a sizeable 
majority still rated their performance in the language negatively (as much less 
than fluent). 

Clearly, continuing students were also more motivated by the belief that the 
study of Indonesian/Malay would enhance their prospects of employment. 
However, few in the sample had any definite idea of where they would find 
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such omployment, and, given the fact that 84.1% of them intended to give up 
studying the language when leaving school, they appeared unaware of the level 
of proficiency they would require in the workplace. Moreover, students' own self- 
evaluation of their command of the language emphasises their lack of realism on 
this pomt. The majority of them evaluated their fluency at levels far below 
those which would be required in employment. Nicholas et al. have pointed out 
the dangers of unrealistic and false hopes of employment, arguing that when 
such hopes are dashed inevitably cynicism and even distress are likely to follow. 

There were more males than females in our sample of students studying 
Indonesian /Malay in Year 11. This is unusual in a language subject but accords 
well with the proportions of males and females who were studying the subject in 
the upper secondary schools in 1988. Leal et al. in 1990 found that 75% of 
universitv' students studying Indonesian /Malay were female. In our example, 
however, we noted that more or less equal proportions of males and females 
mtonded to pursue the study of the language at university. 

The survey did reveal differences of motivation between female and male 
students of Indonesian/Malay. The principle differences lay in integraHve 
reasons. Far more females, both continuors and i"\scontinuers, were motivated by 
an interest in and enjoyment of the study of the language and culture than were 
males. Females in the sample were also more motivated by a like or dislike of 
their teachers than were the males. 

Nicholas et al.. when commenting on the substantial differences between males 
and females studying languages other than English, emphasised that the issue of 
concern was the number of males opting out of studying languages. The present 
survey indicates that males who discontinued the study of Indonesian/Malay 
did so because they did not enjoy language study and because they considered 
other subjects were more important. Although the gender differences in the case 
of students studying Indonesian /Malay in the upper secondary schools may not be 
as pronounced as they are in the case of other languages, as Nicholas et al. point 
out, care will be needed to ensure that in attracting more males to the study of 
Indonesian/Malay, nothing is done to detract from the motivation of females 
doing so (Nicholas et al. 1993:165-166). 

The findings of the present survey, when compared with those of Wykes and 
King in the mid 1960s and those of ElHs and Cooney in the early 1980s, indicate 
that there is some historical depth to the reasons why students continue or 
discontinue the study oi" languages in general and Indonesian/Malay in 
particular. Throughout the period covered by the three surveys, support from 
home for the study of languages has been positive, but not as important a 
motivation as others. It would seem that by far the most important moHvation 
throughout the period has bt^^n interest in the study of language, and students' 
sense of achievement, in particular their anticipation of the contribution which 
language subjects would make to their aggregate marks in examinations at the 
end of Year 12. These marks are of course important to students' future education 
and careers. Not surprisingly perhaps, students' like and dislike of their 
teachers has also been an important issue. 

Tlie surveys also reveal important gender differences in the motivation of 
students of languages in the upper secondary schools over the period covered by 
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the surveys. Girls are particularly motivated by an intorost in the study of 
languages and are more likely to be influenced by their like or dislike of their 
teachers than are boys. 

There would also appear to have been changes in the relevance of some issues in 
the period. While Wykes and King's survey revealed that students in the mid 
1960s attached little or no utilitarian value to languages, by the early 198()s 
students' attitudes on this issue appear to have altered. Both Eltis and Cooney 
and the present survey of students of Indonesian/Malay indicate that from the 
early 1980s students have attached importance to the use of languages and those 
students who continued the study of languages believed that command of a 
language would enhance their prospects of employment. Furthermore, while 
Wykes and King discoveied little interest in the study of culture in association 
with language study, both Eltis and Cooney and the present survey indicate that 
students continuing the study of languages, particularly females, were motivated 
by the cultural understanding which they gained through the study of languages 
other than English. 
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9 CONCLUSIONS 

In the period between 1986 and 1992, the numbers of students studying 
Indonesian/Malay in schools and universities in Australia increased 
substantially. In 1988, there were 24,925 students learning Indonesian/Malay in 
Australian schools, and, in 1991, their numbers reached 45,497. This was an 
increase of 20,572 or 82.54%. Similarly, in higher education there was an 
increase in numbers studying the language. The student load of those studying 
Indonesian/Malay went from 200 EFTSUs in 1988 to 502 EFISUs in 1992, an 
increase of 302 EFTSUs or 151%. Still in this period Indonesian/Malay was only 
the fifth of eight languages studied in Australian schools by 96% of students of 
languages (1988) and the sixth of eight languages studied by 92.7% of students of 
languages in higher education (1990). Whatever the increase in numbers has 
been, students learning the language represent only a small proportion of students 
studying languages other than English in Australian. Moreover, students 
studying languages other than English were themselves only a small proportion 
of all students in education. In 1988, for example, students studying languages 
other than English were 20.2% of the total school population of Australia, and in 
1990 only 1.888% of total student load (EFFSU) in higher education. As the 
latter figures indicate, comparatively few students study languages in higher 
education. In fact the point at which students withdraw from the study of 
languages is on entering senior high school. In the case of Indonesian /Malay the 
increases in numbers have been overwhelmingly in the primary schools and at 
tiif lower secondary level. In 1991 only 2.75% of all secondary students learning 
the Indonesian/Malay were in Year 12. In this they were typical of all students 
of languages other than English. It is clear then that the overwhelming number 
of students in education who are studying Indonesian/Malay can be expected to 
have only very low levels of proficiency in the language. Few enter higher 
education with a proficiency in the language which will permit them to 
graduate with the high levels of proficiency required for effective use of the 
language in the work place. More optimistically, however, it might be argued 
that, if a substantial proportion of the increasing numbers of students learning 
the language at the primary and lower secondary levels of education can be 
encouraged to further their study of the language in the senior high school and 
then in higher education, this situation might change quite radically. 

Public opinion polls of the late 1980s which assessed community attitudes 
towards studying languages other than English indicate that, while Australians 
regard the study of languages as important, they clearly regard other subjects as 
more important. Amongst languages other than English, Indonesian/Malay was 
rated at this time as only the sixth most important language to study after 
Japanese, French, German, Italian, Modern Greek and Chinese. Clearly then the 
statistical information provided in this report would appear to represent some 
measure of the community's response to recent government led initiatives to 
encourage the more widespread teaching of languages generally and of 
Indcmesian/Malay in particular. In seeking to understand this response, we are 
called upon to explain two things: a general cultural and educational 
environment in which Australians display less inclination to study languages 
than other subjects, and the particularities of the case of Indonesian/Malay 
relative to other languages. 
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Viviani (1992:63-68) has argued that recent discussion concerning the place of the 
study of Asia and its languages in Australian education must be viewed in the 
context of a larger debate about the control and content of education in Australia 
— a debate which she argues is crucial to the future of Asian studies because it 
involves a struggle about ideas and the control of resources. The educational 
debate is part of a still larger one concerning AustraHan cultural identity and 
Australia's place in the world. In the 197()s and 1980s, an awareness has grown in 
the Australian community that it can no longer rely upon the once special 
relationships with the United Kingdom and the United States of America to 
guarantee Australia's national security and underpin its economic prosperity. 
Australians then have had cause to consider the multicultural make-up of 
Australian society and to contemplate the choice between 'opening and closing 
our economy, our society and our culture' (Viviani 1992:67). It has been in this 
environment of cultural change and uncertainty that debates continue to take 
place about the flag, the republic. Aboriginal land rights and deaths in custody, 
Asian immigration, and which languages other than English ought to be taught 
in Australian education. 

That languages other than English have been very much on the national agenda 
in the period between 1986 and 1992 has had to do both with the central role 
which multiculturalism came to play in determining Australian identity during 
the 1970s and 1980s, and continuing concern about declining economic prosperity 
and reform of the Australian economy and its competitiveness in the markets of 
the Asian region. Clearly the levels of student participation in programs for the 
study of languages other than English in Australian education between 1986 and 
1992 indicate that the study of languages has not yet recovered from the period 
before 1975, when languages other than English came to be considered quite 
peripheral to Australian life. To describe the abolition of the language 
requirement for entry to higher education as the greatest single blow dealt to the 
study of languages other than English in Australian education, as commentators 
have frequently done, is to recognise only their one-time place in the education of 
an academic elite who sought entry to higher education. Where languages 
survived in matriculation packages before 1975 it was frequently because they 
were valued as good predictors of academic ability rather than because they had 
any intrinsic pragmatic value in everyday life. The Australia of the years 
between 1945 and 1975 was one in which the White Australia policy and an 
assimilationist immigration policy held sway; one in which Australia's 
economic prosperity and security in a Cold War world were guaranteed by an 
English-speaking community of interests founded upon special relationships 
with the 'Mother Country' and the United States of America. The languages 
which dominated the curriculum at this time, French, Latin and German, had 
little relevance either to the changing ethnic make-up of Australian society or to 
Australia's relationships with other nations, however much they identified the 
intellectual genealogy of Australian academics. In such a world, languages other 
than English were for the classroom and came to be regarded only as 'the 
legitimate interest of students of the arts, of literati (or at least of dilettantes)' 
(Ingram 1992:9). 

The cumulative effect of a decade and a half of debate about muiticulluralism 
had, by the mid 198ns, led to reconsideration of the place of languages in 
Australian social life. Languages were no longer entirely thought of as 
something to be learned in the classroom. They had a legitimate place in the 
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For too long in Australian education, the languages taught have not been relevant 
to the everyday life of the Australian community, and bilingualism has been 
perceived to be only for some privileged sections of the Australian community. 
What in the end matters, then, is that far larger numbers of Australians than at 
present from all sections of the community become bilingual and have the 
capacity to inhabit the cultural worlds of other peoples. In the end this will 
only happen if communicating in languages other than English becomes a 
meaningful part of the everyday life of individual Australians. So far as 
Indonesian/ Malay is concerned, we have seen that there are good reasons why it 
has been prioritised, and it would be hard to imagine that in the foreseeable 
future relationships between Australia and Indonesia will alter so radically as 
to alter this judgement. What is at stake at the present time, however, is the 
gap between current Australian attitudes towards Indonesia and a more 
meaningful familiarity with Indonesia and Indonesians, one which will allow 
Australians to take advantage of the relationship between the two countries in 
their own interest as a nation and as individuals. 

The period between 1986 and 1992 has seen the continued decline in economic 
prosperity in Australia. Government preoccupation with turning this situation 
around has emphasised the relationship between education and economic 
development. Improving the performance of Australian business in the 
marketplaces of the Asian region has led to a particular connection between the 
study of Asian languages and cultures and the restructuring of the Australian 
economy and the development of an export culture. Viviani describes the fear of 
an '"ersatz" ... economics-driven Asianisation' of education which exists amongst 
teachers of Asian langirages and studies. Because such a vision of educational 
change neglects the cultural and wider educational foundation of the study of 
Asia, it is argued, it is likely to result in a scholarly and more widespread 
backlash in the Australian community (Viviani 1992:63-4). This is the more 
likely if student interest in the study of languages, stimulated by the prospect of 
employment, is not rewarded with jobs requiring a command of particular 
languages at the end of the line. 

It will of course be necessary to continue to argue the economic rationale in support 
of the study of Indonesian/Malay. At the same time, however, it is essential 
that there is a realistic and informed understanding of the level of 
communicative proficiency required in the workplace, its relationship with 
professional training and the number of jobs available in Australian firms doing 
business with Indonesia. More important still is the realisation that prospects of 
employment involving the study of Indonesian language and culture are not 
limited to the business relationship with Indonesia alone. Beyond this business 
relationship are security and environmental interests, and the interaction which 
will increasingly take place between scientists, technical experts, doctors and 
health workers, journalists, educators and those in the arts. It is of course 
important that accountants, engineers, lawyers and students of business 
management have a knowledge of Indonesia and Malaysia and ability to 
communicate in Indonesian/Malay, but it is equally important, as McGuire (1991) 
has argued, that students of journalism , environmental studies, health and 
medicine, political science, sociology, and education also have made available 
to them the opportunity to study the language and culture of Indonesia. Such a 
view, cognisant of the total relationship between Australia and Indonesia, will 
also permit teachers in the classroom to take advantage of the attitudes which 
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motivate students to pursue the study of languages and cultures. Students are not 
motivated only by the prospect of employment. They are also motivated to study 
Indonesian /Malay out of interest in the study of language and culture, a desire to 
travel and a sense of achievement. 

The achievement of adequate levels of communicative proficiency in 
Indonesian/Malay is particularly crucial in the present climate of opinion in 
Australia where there is still doubt about the relevance of languages other than 
English in the everyday life of the community and scepticism about whether or 
not Australians can actually achieve the levels of proficiency required in the 
workplace. The ability to communicate successfully in a language means 
precisely the ability to negotiate cultural and social meanings. While such an 
ability of course requires high levels of linguistic proficiency, it also demands an 
awareness of the specifically sociolinguistic dimensions of the use of the 
language as well as historical and cultural knowledge, if the social and cultural 
meanings which are at stake while communicating are to be properly understood 
and addressed. At some point or other it will also involve the professional 
interests of particular individuals. Such competence is acquired over the entire 
period of learning the language as the student learns to communicate in one area 
of social life and then others. While at the beginning of the process those areas 
of social life which might be categorised as 'survival' are commonly taught, 
others are added progressively until the student is able to deal with a wider 
range of situations and to do so in an increasingly more sophisticated manner. 
The point to be drawn from this is that a communicative proficiency in a 
language is not something which a person has or does not have in any absolute 
sense. It is rather an ability which a person has in some measure even in the very 
beginning of learning a language but goes on acquiring as the learning process 
continues. 

It is equally important to understand the relevance of communicative proficiency 
in Indonesian/Malay to employment. Generalised claims of the relevance of this 
language or that culture to activities of individuals and organisations are simply 
misleading. Different individuals and organisations have differing needs. 
Realistically, in the context of Australia's external relations with Indonesia, 
and communication with and amongst Indonesians in Australia, there are some 
who will continue to use English as the norm, while others will require differing 
levels of ability to communicate in Indonesian/Malay and different knowledges 
of Indonesia depending on the particular kinds of interaction in which they will 
be engaged (Marriott 1991:18-20). In such a situation, Ingram has argued that 
there is a need to identify carefully the linguistic and cultural needs which 
particular organisations and individuals in them have. He proposes a language 
audit designed to ascertain and to correlate an organisation's activities with the 
kind of linguistic skills and cultural knowledge it requires and then to specify the 
best mode of providing them (Ingram 1992:17). 

There is a sc)und rational case for Indonesian/Malay to be studied more widely in 
Australian education, as there is for other languages. How widespread the study 
of Indonesian/Malay has been in Australian education, however, has 
historically been importantly affected by attitudes at play in the Australian 
community in the debate about Australian cultural identity and the general 
direction of social, economic and political life. The issue then is not one of good 
reason alone or even of rational management, but of an order of priorities. 
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established in the course of debate about ideas and values and political 
competition for the control of resources. As such, it has been and will continue to 
be dependent upon decisions which are made by those in strategically important 
positions in governments and bureaucracies, in schooling systems and school 
communities and in Australian homes. The Commonwealth and State 
governments of the 1980s and early 1990s, for all their economic instrumentality, 
have set an agenda which signals that Australia's future lies with the rest of 
world and not in isolation from it, in creating a society more open socially, 
economically and culturally. In this agenda the study of Asia and its languages 
generally, and the study of Indonesian/Malay language and culture in particular, 
have a part to play. The process of achieving this is not one which will be 
easily managed or governed by reason alone, for often powerful sentiments will be 
involved. In such a situation what individual educators and educational 
institutions are able to do to encourage the more widespread learning and 
teaching of Indonesian/Malay is clearly limited. This is not of course to argue 
that what goes on in and about the classroom in which Indonesian/Malay is 
taught is not a vitally important part of the process. 

In general terms the present project found much to be very positive about in the 
developments which have taken place in recent years in the teaching of 
Indonesian/Malay in Australian schools. We have already drawn attention to 
the substantial increases in the numbers of students learning the languages in 
schools. It should be noted that slightly more boys than girls were studying the 
language, unusual in a language subject at any level of education. It would also 
seem that the problems which mixes of background speakers of the language and 
second language learners have given rise to in the past have been resolved at 
least for the moment. Moreover Commonwealth and State and Territory 
education authorities have all prioritised Indonesian/Malay. They have 
redesigned school curricula to provide better for the study of languages at both 
p>rimary and secondary level, and rewritten syllabuses so that they are in 
general terms compatible with the new communicative method of teaching 
languages. Programs for teaching Indonesian /Malay which address the needs 
and interests of a broad spectrum of students in primary and secondary schools, 
and not just of an academic elite, are crucial if learning the language is to have 
appeal to students. 

However, if there is room for optimism, there is also reason for concern. To learn 
any language successfully requires time. Students must be able to study the 
language continuously for a certain number of hours — in the case of 
Indonesian/ Malay 1,140 hours for an adult to acquire a basic proficiency in the 
language — over a period of years, and to do so regularly and intensively. There 
is evidence that the hours available for studying the language in schools, at 
least in 1988, were inadequate and that quotas on subjects in Year 11 and 
timetabling difficulties have been an important disincentive to the study of the 
language in schools. Moreover it is clear that there are obstacles in the way of 
students seeking to continue the study of the language from one level of education 
to another. The project found evidence of strategies being put in place to ensure 
continuity of study between primary and secondary levels How widespread such 
strategies were and whether they were achieving the desired results, the project 
was not able to determine. Continuity of study between the lower and senior high 
school was seriously affected by conscious decisions on the part of students and 
their parents that they should not continue their study of Indonesian/Malay but 
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choose other subjects which they considered more important. Continuity of study 
of the language across the senior high school / higher education divide, 
commentators have argued, has been negatively affected by the absence of a 
compulsory requirement for language study to enter higher education, scaling 
procedures in examinations at the end of Year 12 and procedures for entry into 
higher education. Furthermore, it would seem that whether or not the desire on 
the part of students to continue the study of Indonesian/Malay is realised 
depends upon the faculty in which the student enrols in higher education. While 
students entering faculties of arts and education, where women predominate, are 
able to continue the study of the language, male (and female) students in other 
faculties are either not able or not encouraged to do so. 

The project identified a core of trained and experienced teachers of 
Indonesian/Malay. However, it also identified evidence of a shortage of 
adequately trained teachers, especially at the primary level in some States. It 
is also clear that at a time of significant change in language education, when 
changes are taking place in the methodology of teaching languages and new 
technologies are creating the possibility of new kinds of program for the 
classroom, teachers are in need of support in the form of language consultants, 
professional development programs, up-to-date materials about contemporary 
Indonesia, and in-country training. After a period in which training teachers of 
Indonesian/Malay has not been a high priority, it is a daunting task to provide 
for an adequate supply of teachers of the language, teachers with high levels of 
proficiency, in-country experience, familiarity with the latest methods of 
teaching languages, in touch with contemporary Indonesia and Malaysia and 
comfortable with an increasingly sophisticated technology. It is not surprising 
then that the project identified inadequacies in programs currently available for 
training teachers of Indonesian/Malay. Not only have programs for training 
language teachers long been minimally staffed but graduates of existing programs 
have indicated their lack of satisfaction with the kind of training which they 
have received. Complaints involved both their training in the method of 
teaching languages and the levels of proficiency in the language they were able 
to achieve on graduation. 

The teaching and learning of Indonesian/Malay in higher education has also 
made important gains in the period between 1986 and 1992. Above mention has 
been made of the substantial increase in student numbers studying the language. 
It is notable that, where substantial increases in the numbers of students have 
occurred, an important contributing factor has often been strong institutional 
support for the study of Indonesian/Malay. This has often been the support of an 
individual, a Vice-Chancellor or Dean. More importantly it has been the 
presence of a critical mass of Indonesianists amongst the academic staff of an 
institution, not just in the department teaching the language but elsewhere in the 
institution in other departments and faculties, and of substantial library 
rest)urces. It is of course under such circumstances tliat the teaching of a language 
can take place under ideal conditions. Above it has been arguec* ^hat the ability 
to communicate effectively in a language involves not just nigh levels of 
linguistic proficiency but a knowledge of the sociolinguistic dimensions of its usi\ 
as well as historical and cultural knowledge. At some point it also involves the 
specifically professional interest of particular individuals. A program to teach 
a language in such a holistic manner obviously requires staff thoroughly trained 
in the methodologies of teaching languages and capable of carrying out research 
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in this area involving the language they teach. It ought also to involve the 
active participation in the language program itselt and beyond it of other 
members of staff in a variety of academic and professional disciplines. The best 
chances of providing staffing support for such an enterprise are of course in an 
institution where there is the required critical mass of Indonesianists and the 
required library resources. Where <:iirh support cannot be provided by a single 
institution, it ought to be made available by co-operative arrangements between 
institutions in the same region. 

Of course conditions under which the language is currently being taught are not 
always so ideal. A product of the present expansion of the teaching of 
Indonesian/Malay in universities has been a proliferation of programs with 
increasing numbers of students but supported by low staffing establishments. 
There are several explanations as to why this is occurring. It may be a natural 
staffing lag as programs expand suddenly, and there can be no doubt that in some 
instances it has resulted from the massive removal of funds from faculties 
teaching the humanities and social sciences, where programs of 
Indonesian /Malay are primarily located. Whatever the reason, such a situation 
fails to recognise that high staff-student ratios do not provide for the intensity 
of contact required between teacher and student that learning a language 
demands. Nor can there be much expectation that language teachers who have 
high numbers of contact hours with students and regular assessments to complete 
will easily be able to develop innovative and up-to-date language programs and 
course materials. Moreover, in a situation where there is no widespread 
commitment in other departments and faculties to the study of Indonesia and 
Malaysia, there can be little expectation of a stable basis for the ongoing 
teaching of the language or for teaching and research in those areas of linguistic 
and cultural studies which have been typically attached to departments of 
language. 

Above it has been argued that in the future the economic, political, and cultural 
dimensions of the relationship between Australia and Indonesia are ones that 
require students in a wide range of faculties to have access to courses to siady the 
language and the society and culture of Indonesia. The project found that the 
study of Indonesian/Malay was available to students in faculties beyond arts and 
education, in degrees of commerce, economics or business studies, sometimes in 
engineering, law and nursing and in one or two instances of science and veterinary 
science. It was not possible to determine the numbers of students who were 
studying Indonesian/Malay in these different degrees. However, there is 
evidence to suggest that availability certainly does not always mean that 
students wish or are actively encouraged to take adx antage of the opportunities 
available. It is also as clear in higher education as it is in schools that the hours 
available for the study of Indonesian/Malay are too few to expect students to 
have achieved high levels of proficiency in the language on graduation. 
However, departments teaching the language have found or are in the process of 
finding ways to address the problem of lack of time by creating degrees requiring 
the study of the language in-country for up to twelve months and by accrediting 
intensive courses taught outside normal teaching periods. 

The period between 1986 and 1992 saw a welcome and renewed endeavour to 
prepare materials for teaching Indonesian/Malay in schools and universities. 
Apart from the publication of new coursebooks and readers by individual 
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authors, there has been government funding for a number of major projects. The 
National Indonesian Language Curriculum Project has produced a curriculum for 
teaching Indonesian/Malay in Australian prin.-^ry and secondary schools 
together with resource materials which include teachers' handbooks, student 
resource books, audio tapes, a photo pack and other items. It is important that 
this material become available as soon as possible as teachers are in need of both 
the curriculum and the resource materials to develop classroom programs. The 
nationally funded TIFL project is currently in progress. It is designed to develop a 
proficiency rating scale for Indonesian/Malay, teaching materials broadly 
conceived within the communicative mode to teach the language in tertiary 
institutions, materials for training teachers of Indonesian/Malay and materials 
for teaching Indonesian/Malay for special purposes. Finally, funding has been 
provided for a project begun in 1993 designed to develop authentic Indonesian 
teaching materials for students in Years 9-12. The provision of government 
funding to support these initiatives has been very welcome. However, recent 
history has shown how easily programs for teaching Indonesian, 'Malay and 
materials for the classroom can become outdated. The development of language 
programs and teaching materials, methodologically up-to-date, utilising the 
latest technology and above all in touch with contemporary events in Indonesia 
and Malaysia, is an ongoing process and cannot be done once and for all. 
Indonesian/Malay is not so widely taught anywhere in the world outside of 
Indonesia and Malaysia as it is in Australia. Commercially supported projects to 
provide language courses and materials are of course possible, but inevitably will 
be limited by the size of the AustraHan market. Historically it has been 
government, therefore, which has provided financial support for ma)or projects 
and no doubt this will be required again in the future. However, much can be done 
to support such developments if educational institutions are realistic about the 
teaching loads which teachers can sensibly manage. Overloaded teachers have 
neither the time nor energy to remain up-to-date and innovative. Time, financial 
support, opportunities to vi it Indonesia and Malaysia regularly, the reward of 
promotion for designing programs and developing course materials could go a long 
way to ensuring that much of the development which needs to take place on an 
ongoing basis will indeed occur within the budgets of schools and universities. 

In the case of Indonesian/Malay, functional-notional and communicativo 
methodologies which began to affect the teaching of European languages in the 
early 1980s only began to reach the classroom and influence the preparation of 
classroom materials in the late l^SOs and early l^'XIs. Leal cf al. noted tlu- 
scepticism and lack of consensus in tertiary language departments about ihv 
claims of any particular method of teaching languages and assessment procedures 
(Leal et al 1991 1:106-14). An aspect of that lack of consensus, as Viviani points 
out, is the controversy which has surrounded the adoption of the new 
communicative orthodoxy and the significant social and professional pressure 
which has been brought to bear on ti'achers to adopt the method (Viviani 
1992:64). McMenimen (1992:24-30) provides commentary on the development of 
the method and a critique of it. Its considerable strength is its emphasis on the 
purposeful use of language in the classroom and an insistence that tasks in class 
resemble as far as possible the real-life speech situations for which the class i^ 
preparation. This emphasis on authenticity is important because it highliglUs 
the relevance of languages in the everyday life of the community outside of the 
classroom. The pragmatic value of languages can be demonstrated in the learning 
process in other ways: through immersion programs, contact with local 
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Indonesian/Malay speaking communities, periods of in-country travel and study, 
and staff and student exchanges between Australian schools and universities and 
those in Indonesia and Malaysia. The project identified examples of all these. 
Clearly arrangements of this kind need to become more widespread, and the ones 
in existence more intensively used. 

It is inevitable that the increase in numbers of students of Indonesian /Malay and 
changes in the situation of the teaching of the language at all levels of education 
is the product of particular local circumstances. The variations in the number of 
students across the different States and Territories are some measure of this. The 
disappointingly small number of students studying the language both in schools 
and in higher education in New South Wales calls for some comment. One would 
have expected that student numbers in New South Wales ought to have been 
more comparable with those in Victoria. This is based on the history of teaching 
the subject in both States, the priority status which the study of 
Indonesian /Malay has been accorded, the population size and the importance of 
both States in the business, political and cultural life of the Australian 
community. It will be particulariy important to monitor the effects of the fc;ilure 
to nominate Indonesian/Malay in New South Wales under the Priority Language 
Incentive Element Scheme and of other measures taken in New South Wales to 
promote the study of the language. 

Finally, it is important that the situation of Indonesian /Malay in Australian 
education be monitored at regular intervals. In this enterprise there is need for 
more than just the gathering of numbers of students. These need to be related not 
just to levels of education, but to cohorts of students, hours of study and levels of 
proficiency. Tliere is a need to monitor the factors which cause particular cohorts 
of students to proceed with the study of Indonesian/Malay from one level of 
education to another or not to do so. In the case of Indonesian /Malay at the 
present time, there is a need to monitor a number of issues. These include the 
numbers of background speakers of the language and the effects of the different 
strategies currently in place to teach them the language, the effects of the 
Commonwealth Government's Priority Languages Incentive Element Scheme and 
the proportions of students studying the language across different degrees in 
liigher education. Without such information it is quite impossible to plan 
proporiy the strategies needed to encourage the study of the language in 
Australian education. 
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ATTITUDINAL SURVEY FORM 



■ LAN.GUAGES & ' 



LITERACY 



INSTITUTE, 



KEY LAlSiGUAGES PROJECT 



LANGUAGE STUDY QUESTIONNAIRE 



I OFAUSTRAUA I ^, „ 

I i r or inrormation contact Athol Yates, National Language and Literacy 

Institute of Australia. 112 Wellington Parade, East Melbourne Vic 3002 
Td: (0.3) 416 2422 Fax (03)416 0231 



N'amo or School_ 
Slate: 

Type orschool: 



State 

Catholic 

Independent 



Part A: Student Profile 

I- ■'><•>'■ I 1 Male I 1 Female 
2. Ifyou wen' not born in Au."itralia, at what age did you come to Australia? 
Vntm whith country did you come? 



a. 



What level of education did your parents reach? (Tkk only one box for each parent) 



rrimar)' 
l'i»t primary 
Year 12 

Undergraduate degree 
Post graduate degree 
Other 

Please speciTy 

Mother: 

Father: 



Father 



Mother 
I 1 
[ ] 
( I 
I 1 
I ) 



Part B: Lan^age background 

4. Which language other than English is used at home? CTitjk only one box) 



French 
German 
Indonesian 
Malay 

Mandarin Chinese 
Cantonese 

Other Chinese dialect 
Please spcciTy 



) 



J 1 



Spanish 
Italian 

An Italian dialect 
Arabic 
Japanese 
Other language 

Please specify 

English only 



Do you speak this language with: (Yoii can lick more than one box) 
D Mother □ Grandparents 
n Father D Other relatives 
l~l Hrothers and sisters Ci 
n Other Please spcciTy 



People from your parents' country 
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6, 



What subjects arc you studying at school this year? 



7, 



To which level do you intend to study? (Tick only one box) 



[ 1 Year 11 

[ J Year 12 

[ 1 TAFE 

[ ) Tertiary institution 

Part C: Language study at school 

AU of the following quewtiona are about languages other than English, but do not refer to Latin. 

8. Did you study a language at school (including Saturday School or Ethnic School) when you wore in 
Year 10? 

[ ] Yes [ 1 No 

(If you answered "No", this is the last question for you.) 

9. Which language or languages did you study at Year 10? 

Language 1: (Specify) 

Language 2: (Specify) 

(Questions JO to 13 will be about the language you named as language I, questions 14 to 17 will 
be about the language you named as Language 2.) 

10. If you discontinued language 1 after Year 10, which of the following factors contri'iutcd to your 
decision? 

( 1 I did not wish to continue. (You can lii k more than one box! 
This was because 



□ 
.-1 

n 
1 



1 do not like languages 

There were too many native spt-akers in the class 

The subject was too difficult 

.My friends did not take this i^inguago 

I did not like the teacher 

Other reasons 

Please specify 



I would have liked to continue, however ... (You can lick morn than one boxi 



n 
n 
n 

n 



The language was not available 

1 considered other subjivts more imporUint fur niy overall study plan 
There were time table clashes with other subjects 
Other reasons 

I'lease specify 




ummmmmm 
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1 1 If ytiu .lie sludyiDH Liini^niagc 1 Ihis year, hciw inipiirUinl wen- Ihe following factors for your decision lo 
continui'? Ralo your answers on a scale (mm 1 = "nol important" to 5 = "very important". 



Klhnic oritfin and 'or rolifjion 1 2 3 4 5 

not important very important 

Contact the ethnic community in Australia which speaks language 1 1 2 3 4 5 

not important very important 

Other contact with the country where the language is spoken (past travel, friends, parents' work, etc.) 

1 2 3 4 5 

not important very important 

I thought this would >«• an easy subject for me. 1 2 3 4 5 

not important very important 



1 had K""d marks in the past. 
I like studying languages. 



1 2 3 4 5 

not important very important 

1 2 3 4 5 

not important very important 

I like studying about the culture and society of the country where the language is spoken. 

1 2 3 4 5 

not important very important 

1 particularly like Ihe teacher. 1 2 3 4 5 

not important very important 

1 do not have definite plans for the future but 1 feel the language would enhance my future career prospects. 

1 2 3 4 5 

not important very important 

1 have definite plans to work in an area of employment where the language is used. 1 2 3 4 5 

not important very important 

1 2 3 4 5 

not important very important 

1 2 3 4 5 

not important very important 

1 2 3 4 5 

not important very important 

1 2 3 4 5 

not important very important 

,\lthough 1 had no Strang desire te continue, other subjects were even less attractive. 1 2 3 4 5 

not important very important 

Other factot> 

1 Mease specify: 



I w:tnt to travel or live in the country. 
1 h.ivi' }m'n advisiKi to continue by my family. 
I h.ivL' bc-cn advised to continue by my t<'achers. 
One or more of my friends was taking the subject. 



12. To which level do you intend to study Language 1? (Tic* only one boxj 

I I Year 1 1 

I 1 Year 12 

I I TAKK 

I I Tertiary institution 
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13. How do you rate your ability to use ! anguagc 1? 

Very 

Poor Good Good Fluent 

Speaking [1 [1 [J M 

Listening comprehension [ ] (1 (1 (1 

Writing [ 1 r 1 I 1 r ) 

Reading [1 11 (1 (1 

If the language has a different script from English, how do you fmd using the writing system. 

1 2 3 5 

very easy very difficult 

The following quettiona will be answered by ttudents who studied two languages (not including 
Latin) in Year 10. 

14. If you discontinued I.,anguagc 2 aller Year 10, which of the following factors contributed to your 
decision? 

( 1 I did not wish to continue. (You can lick more than one box) 
This was because 
n I do not like languages 

□ There were too many native speakers in the class 

□ The subject was too difficult 

□ My friends did not take this language 

□ I did not like the teacher 

□ Other reasons 

Please specify ^ 



[ ) I would have liked to continue, however ... (You ran lu:k more than one hoxj 
O The language was not available 

□ I considered other subjects more important for my overall stuuy plan. 

□ There were time table clashes with other subjects 

□ Other reasons 

Please specify 
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1"). If you arc studying Language 2 this year, how in 
continue? Hate your answers on a saile from 1 = 


poi tant were the following factors for your decision to 
"not important" to 5 = "very important". 


Kthnio ongin and Air nOigton 

(Contact with the ethnic community in Australia 


1_ 

not important 
1. 


_2_ 
_2_ 


_3_ 
_3_ 


_4 5 

very important 
_4 5 


which speaks language 2 


not important 






very important 


Other contact with the counti-y whore the language 










is spoken (past travel, friends, parents' work, etc.) 


1_ 

not important 


_2_ 


_3_ 


_4 5 

very important 


I thought this would he an easy subject for me. 


1_ 

not important 


2_ 


_3_ 


_4 5 

ver>' important 


1 had good marks in the past. 


1_ 

not important 


_2_ 


_3_ 


_4 5 

very important 


1 like studying languages. 


1_ 

not impoilant 


_2_ 


_3_ 


_4 5 

very important 


1 like studying about the culture and sottety of the 










countr>' where the language is spoken. 


L 

not important 


_2_ 


_3_ 


_4 5 

ver>' important 


1 particularly like the teacher. 


1_ 

not important 


_2_ 


_3_ 


4 5 

very important 


1 du not have definitt' plans for the future but 1 feel the 










language would enhance my futun* career prottpects. 


1. 

not impo'lant 


_2. 


_3. 


_4 5 

very important 


I have definite plans to work in an area of employment 










where the language is used. 


1. 

not important 


_2. 


_3. 


_4 5 

very important 


1 want t(j travel or livi' in the countiv. 


1. 

not important 


_2. 


_3. 


_4 5 

very important 


1 have iK'cn advised to continue by my family. 


1. 

not important 


2. 


_3. 


_4 5 

very important 


1 have l>cen advised to continue jy my teachers. 


1. 

not important 


2. 


_3. 


_4 5 

very important 


One or more of my friends was taking the subject. 


1 

not impoilant 


2. 


_3. 


_4 5 

very important 


Although I had no strong desire to continue, 










other subjects were even less attractive. 


1. 

not important 


2. 


3. 


_4 5 

very important 


Other factors 
IMease suecifv: 
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16. To which level do you intend to study Lanifuage 2? ITick only one box) 

I ] Year 11 

[ J Year 12 

( J TAFE 

( 1 Tertiary institution 

1 7. How do you rate your ability to use Language 2? 

Very 

Poor Good Good Fluent 

Speaking [1 (1 [I M 

Listening comprehension [ ] [1 t 1 I 1 

Writing (1 II t ) 11 

Reading (1 II I 1 II 

If the language has a different script from English, how do you find using the writing system. 

1 2 3_4_5 

very easy very difficult 



End of questionnaire Thank you for your cooperation. 
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The National Languages and Literacy Institute 
of Australia Limited 



The National Languages and Literacy Institute of Australia Limited 
fNLLIA) was established in 1990 as the Key Centre for Language Teaching 
and Research to meet the goals and principles of the 1987 National Policy 
on Languages. Under the 1991 Australian Language and Literacy Policy, 
llie mandate of the NLLIA was modified to include a heightened focus on 
literacy. 

The NLLlA consists of 

The NLLIA Directorate 

The NLLIA-Languages ajid Adult Literacy Information and 
Resources Centre 

The NLLIA-Business Language Services 

The NLLIA-Child Literacy and ESL Research Network 

The NLLIA-Adult Literacy Research Network 

The NLLIA-Language and Society Centre 

The NLLIA-Language Acquisition Research Centre 

The NLLIA-Centre For Workplace Communication and Culture 

The NLLIA-Language and Technology Centre 

The NLLIA-Centre for Deafness and Communication Studies 

The NLLIA-Language Testing Centre 

The NLLIA-Language Testing and Curriculum Centre 

The NLLIA-Westem Australia Office 

The NLLIA-Soiith Australian Teaching and Curriculum Centre 
The NLLlA-Docunient Design and Research Unit 
• The NLLIA-Styie Council 

The NLLIA offers national leadership and guidance on language education 
issues by; 

providing professional development activities for language lectur- 
ers, teacher trainers ;md teachers 

creating and operating a database and clearing house on language 
education issues and regularly disseminating information from 
these 

facilitating and conducting research needed to improve practice in 
language education 

regularly assessing language education needs by providing adviso- 
r\- and consultancy services to government, unions, business and 
the coiniiuinity on relevant language issues. 



NLLIA Directorate 

Level 2 
6 Campion Street 
Deakin ACT 2600 

Australia 
Tel: (06) 281 3366 
Fax: (06) 281 3096 
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Language & Literacy 
Publications 



Unlocking Australia's Language Potential: Profiles of 9 Key Languages in Australia 

Volume 1: Arabic Volume 2: Chinese 

Volume 3: French Volume 4: German 

Volume 5: Indonesian/Malay Volume 6: Italian 

Volume 7: Japanese Volume 8: Modern Greek 

Volume 9: Spanish Summary Volume 

The 9 Language Profiles and Summary Volume examine tlio Australian situation of tlio 9 languaj^os of Wider 

Teaching (as identified by the National Policy on Languages) cind make recommendations to enhance the kvirninij; iM 

these languages in Australia. The reports will be particularly useful for applied linguists, curriculum developers <ind 

language policy makers. 

A Guide to Adult Language Other Than English Courses in Australia 1993 

Have you ever wanted to learn a language other than English but don't know where to start? This book contain-^ 
comprehensive information on language courses in Australia including addresses, levels, texts, teachers and fees. 

The Australian Second Language Learning Program 

A detailed description of projects and materials produce by projects funded under the Australian Second Language 
Learning Program between 1988 and 1992. ASLLP is a Commonwealth initiative designed to stimulate language 
studies in Australian schools. 

Directory of Scholarships For Language Students and Professionals 1993 

Contains over 250 different entries on scholarships, exchange schemes, fellowships and other awards for people who 
are studying, researching or teaching languages, linguistics, applied linguistics, language pedagogy and related dis- 
ciplines. 

ABC For Exporters: A Beginner's Cultural Checklist 

Provides a comprehensive list of language and cultural issues which organisations wi Ih no experience in exporting 
need to consider before developing an export plan. 



Languages at the Crossroads 

Consists of two volumes; the Report and Guide to the Report. The Report provides a detailed examin.ition of po!ic\ 
and practical situation of language teaching in Australia. It also explores demand, supply, recruitment, deployment, 
professional development and job satisfaction of teachers, tlic Guide provides selected elements and highlights of 
the Report. 

Language and Language Education Vol 1, No 1. & Vol 2, No 1. 

Working papers of the NLLIA. Vol 1, No 1 includes articles on inter-cultural commimication and rapid profiling. \'ol 
2, No 1 will be of particular interest to those involved with language policy and practice in schools. 

The Relationship Between International Trade and Linguistic Competence 

Department of Employment, Education and Training. 

Language is Good Business 

Proceedings of the conference "The Role of Languages in Australia's Eco'- )mic Future". 

Room For Two: A Study of Bilingual Education at Bayswatcr South Primary School 

By Sue Fernandez. Tlie extensive experience gainL^^ from managmg the German bilingual program at Has sualei 
South Primary School is of relevance to all schools that have or are considering a language program. 



Publications can be ordered from; NLLIA, 9th Level, 300 Flinders St, Melbourne Vic 3000 
Q Tel: 03 614 0255 Fax; 03 629 4708 
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The study of Indonesian /Malay has always been peripheral In 
Australian educaUon. Even In the late slxUes and early seven- 
Ues. when Indonesian/Malay was at the height of Its popularity, 
only a very small proportion of students taking languages other 
than English were learning the language. By the end of the 
eighties, although the numbers of students studying 
Indonesian/Malay had grown significantly, the language was 
onlv the fifth most popular language among eight languages 
studied In Australian secondar>' schools, and the seventh most 
popular among eight languages in higher education. 

The Pronie examines the declining Interest In Indonesian/Malay 
In a general educational and cultural environment in which only 
a small proportion of students has chosen to study languages 
other than English. It describes the policies and the strategies 
adopted bv Commonwealth and State governments in the period 



Prom 



between 1986 and 1991 to encourage the wider study of 
Indonesian/Malay and the response which these initiatives have 
found in schools and vmlverslties. 

The Profile contains an attltudtnal survey of students of 
Indonesian/Malay in Year 1 1 and a survey of the language use 
and needs of the Indonesian /Malay speaking community ta the 
Sydney metropolitan area. A survey of the Australian business 
community in Sydney and Jakarta describes the language and 
cultural skills which business firms consider they require when 
dealing with Indonesia, how they employ people with these 
skills and their assessment of the efficacy of their current prac- 
tices. The Profile also draws on a survey of teachers of 
Indonesian/Malay in Australian schools and one of the depart- 
ments teaching the language in institutions of higher educaUon. 




The Nine Languages 

The nine languages featured in these profile studies were cate- 
gorised as Languages of Wider Teaching. The nine languages 
are: Arabic. Modern Standard Chinese. French. German. 
Modern Creek. Indonesian/Malay. Italian. Japanese and 
Spanish. 

These languages represent the vast bulk of the second language 
learning effort in Australian education. As such, these lan- 
guages consume the greatest proportion of the resources devot- 
ed to the teaching of second languages in this country and will 
do so for several years to come. These nine were selected for 
reasons of domesUc Importance, such as community billngual- 
isni and equal educaUonal opportunities for minority langr.agc 
speakers, and IntemaUonal Importance, such as economic and 
political significance. 



Background 



The nine languages were designated Languages of Wider 
Teaching by the 1987 NaUonal Policy on Languages. Resources 
were provided to promote the teaching of these languages and 
in early 1990. the Australian Advisory Council on Languages 
and Multicultural Education, which was charged with the 
responsibility for the implementation of the NaUonal Pollry on 
Languages, decided to review their progress since 1987. These 
9 languages have now been incorporated into the 14 Priority 
Languages of the Australian Language and Literary Policy 
expanding the priority list to Include Aboriginal languages. 
Korean. Russian. Thai and Vietnamese. 
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The Profiles 

The 9 Profiles represent more than a review of the state of play 
of these languages. The studies promise to bring about a more 
precise and language-specific form of planning for the teaching 
and learning of languages in Australia and therefore could well 
represent a more mature phase in policy making Itself. In 
recent years. language policies have made only generic state- 
ments about individual languages or groups of languages. Since 
there is now a high level of consensus across Australia about 
the importance of language study, these Profiles wlU shift the 
focus to particular issues Uiat affect individual languages. 

Who Will Use These Profiles? 

These Profiles wiU be invaluable to all people involved in lan- 
guage and business. Specifically, users will include language 
policy makers and planners, teachers, lecturers, the media, 
business associaUons and researchers. 

Uses 

The Profiles will be used for planning school and higher educa- 
Uon programs, curriculum wrlUng, research, esUmaUng needs 
in interpreting and translaUng, and estimaUng the needs of 
business to target overseas markets. They will be of continuing 
value as a stocktakc of the 9 studied languages but also of 
value to the methodology of profiling. The NLLIA intends tc 
study other languages in this same way. 
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